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SERVICE TO INSURE SUCCESS 


Formation on a large scale of selling agencies for 
disposing of the forest products of a given section or 
a wide range of producing country probably had its 
practical inception in effects, modest in character in 
comparison with present day aims and accomplish- 
ments, on the west Coast. Enterprises of this kind were 
started some years ago in the Pacific Northwest, but 
most of these, until comparatively late days, had but 
meager success, a result due in some 
measure to the timidity of their origina- 
tors born of uncertainty as to the Fed- 
eral Government’s attitude toward them 
and their more or less lively apprehen- 
sion in regard to it. Within later time, 
especially within recent months, the 
attitude of the Government has encour- 
aged such enterprises to proceed with 
their logical and laudable undertakings. 

Among the more recent of them, an un- 
dertaking that has started with robust 
strength, under strong influences and 
with powerful backing at this year’s be- 
ginning is the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in the 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The Southern Pine Corporation is de- 
signed to and unquestionably will am- 
plify the aims and purposes of selling 
agencies of this kind. Briefly stated, 
these are careful management, good 
salesmanship, quick deliveries, these 
fortified by reputation and responsibil- 
ity that will popularize and enhance the 
value of the products handled. Price 
manipulation, under the very nature of 
the enterprise, will be ignored in its 
conduct; the great abundance of “the 
raw material to be handled and the num- 
ber of its manufacturers necessitate 
that price manipulation is and for all 
time will be an absolutely negligible 
factor. A fair interpretation of re- 
cently compiled, reliable statistics shows 
that the product—the growth of the 
four States Virginia, South Carolina, 

North Carolina and Georgia—is in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000,000 feet annually; and 
that Virginia is the home of 263 pro- 
dueing companies, South Carolina of 
218, North Carolina of 456 and Georgia 
of 267, a total of 1,204- manufacturers 
of the raw material that will be handled. 

As will be noted, North Carolina pine 
and southern yellow pine are the com- 
modities to be disposed of by the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation. The pro- 
ducers immediately interested in the corporation in- 
elude such heavy manufacturers as the John L. Roper 
Lumber Co. and the Fosburgh Lumber Co., of Norfolk, 
Va.; Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C.; At- 
lantie Coast Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, 8. C.; 
A. ©. Tuxbury Lumber Co. and E. P. Burton Lumber 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Marion County Lumber Cor- 
poration, Marion, 8. C., and the Savannah River Sales 
Co., Savannah, Ga. The yearly output of these con- 
cerns is conservatively estimated as follows: Savan- 
nah River Sales Co. and Atlantic Coast Lumber Cor- 
poration, 120,000,000 feet each; John L. Roper Lumber 
Co., 80,000,000 feet; A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., E. P. 
Burton Lumber Co. and Marion County Lumber Co., 
25,000,000 each; Montgomery Lumber Co., 15,000,000, 
Fosburgh Lumber Co., 15,000,000 feet, a total rated 
capacity of 425,000,000 feet annually, or about 20 per- 
cent of the production of these woods in the States 
where the timber grows. Effective Jan. 1, these con- 
cerns have constituted the Southern Pine Sales Cor- 


poration their sole selling agent for the sale of their 
North Carolina pine. 

The purpose of these incorporators is to build up an 
organization separate in interest from that of any of 
the lumber manufacturers. They aim to develop an 
agency that shall devote itself exclusively to the sale 
of lumber in the widest area in which it can be profit- 
ably shipped and sold. The management of the sales 
corporation will be in a board of directors composed of 
seven men of the widest experience and most intimate 


CHARLES HILL, OF NEW YORK CITY; 
General Sales Manager Southern Pine Sales Corporation 


knowledge of the conditions surrounding the produc- 
tion, transportation and sale of North Carolina pine. 
They will meet once a month to approve the selection 
of agents and otherwise act in an advisory and execu- 
tive capacity. As directors they will represent the 
sales corporation and enforce its policy of procuring 
for North Carolina pine sold by it the greatest returns 
for the mills represented by it that proper inspection, 
grading, transportation, good credits, wide markets and 
good prices will procure. 

Charles Hill of New York City is the general sales 
manager of the-Southern Pine Sales Corporation. But 
little need be said here of his personality. He is well 
and favorably known in the lumber manufacturing and 
distributing trade, and particularly on the Atlantic 
coast, as a capable lumberman of high executive ability. 
What is of main concern in this connection is his rela- 
tion to the corporation. It may be summed up in the 
word ‘‘service.’’ He has taken hold of his new activi- 
ties with characteristic directness. All questions of 
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price, sales and credits are placed beyond the consid- 
eration of the board of directors and in Mr. Hill’s hands. 
He will sell lumber from day to day in any market where 
North Carolina pine can be disposed of at an accept- 
able price. 

Quoting General Sales Manager Hill in effect, rela- 
tive to his and the corporation’s purposes, the limited 
product of each manufacturer does not warrant the 
sending of a sales agent to every user of North Carolina 
pine. The manufacturers hope, by uniting in a common 

sales agency, to be able to send repre- 
sentatives of their lumber to every user 
of it, ‘‘from Georgia to Canada and 
abroad;’’ to cut down the expense of 
handling it between the producer and 
the consumer by shipping direct; so to 
sell their lumber and to handle their 
eredits that they will be able to reduce 
credit losses to a minimum and reach 
a financial standing that will enable the 
manufacturer to against his 
eredits and acceptances, money at a 
lower rate of interest than he is now 
able to control; to establish and main- 
tain a uniform standard of grading of 
that never has been 
lished for North Carolina pine. 

The Southern Pine Sales Corporation 

is confronted 


borrow, 


lumber accomp- 


and 
Among the lat- 
Each producer of North 
Carolina pine has sold his product upon 
While 
standard grades have been established 
the interpretation of the rules and ab- 


with many minor 
some grave obstacles. 


ter are these: 


his own reputation for grading. 


sence of general inspection have per- 
mitted such variation as to dis- 


credit North Carolina pine in the build- 


wide 


ing trade, and in the main North Caro- 
lina pine in the open market has been 
considered the least desirable structural 
wood and is purchased at the lowest 
price of any lumber and only because 
it is cheaper than any other available 
material. The general sales manager 
will face these problems baeked by be- 
lief susceptible of proof that the con- 
stituent companies of the corporation 
have a product better than its reputa- 
tion; by the facts that it is desirable 
for many purposes for which more ex- 
pensive woods are now used; that it is 
adaptable to a much wider field of use- 
fulness than it now enjoys; that by 
good salesmanship and proper presenta- 
tion of its merits a wider industrial con- 
suming field will be found and better 
prices will be realized. He will meet 
and endeavor to modify the competition of the lower 
grades of white pine and of woods from the Pacific 
coast in the logical markets of North Carolina pine; 
his efforts will tend to check unprofitable depletion of 
North Carolina pine forests and the embarrassing mi- 
gration of labor from the South to the North. 

A reading of these problems will show that General 
Sales Manager Hill has a big order before him. He is 
encouraged and seems destined to fill it by the char- 
acter and reputation of the constituent concerns of 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation and their financial 
and manufacturing resources; by the character of the 
material that the corporation will handle; by his inti- 
mate and practical knowledge of the consuming mar- 
kets, their needs and their absorbing capacity; by the 
systematic, effective efforts to be pursued by the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Hill has begun a personal investigation of con- 
cerns represented in the corporation that exemplifies the 
energy with which for all problems presented he will offer 
the solution of persistent, tireless, up-to-date service. 
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A Weed “Quality” Door 


has always meant more to the exacting dealer even though the design might not be 
so very different from any other door. 


Before the advent of the patent wedge dowel the ‘‘Quality’’ in Weed doors con- 
sisted of careful workmanship and superior material—the finest California White 
Pine. Now the ‘‘Quality’’ covers that distinctive feature—the 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


(Evans’ Patent) 


which you secure in no other door, in addition to the careful workmanship and 
superior material. 


Surely, you will now want to handle Weed ‘‘Quality’’ Doors for in addition to 


possessing all the merit which made them big sellers before, they now have the 
added security of zever coming apart. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber can’t supply 
you write us direct for full information, list of jobbers and a sample wedge dowel. 





Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 





“CALIFORNIA” W nt » 
Made in all sizes. 134 and 13 in. thick. eed, California 
Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, JOHN C. HARING, General Sales Manager. 
Cut Laminated Veneered White Pine Panels, Wide Crocker Building. Traveling Representative: 
Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles R. A. TOOMBS, P.O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 
f hard . NOTE THE BEAUTY OF T oge 5 one 
GRAIN. Will take any stain or finish. ” Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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SERVICE INTEGRITY 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers tous. 4% 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 
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WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY 


THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Wood Pipe’s Merits Demonstrated by 
an Authority 


The value and efficiency of wood stave pipe in diameters 
large and small have been so thoroly established and ree- 
ognized in engineering circles during the last twenty 
years that a proposal of the Seattle city authorities to 
replace wood with steel in the city’s waterline has been 
somewhat amazing and has ealled forth vigorous criticism. 
Nothing more keenly critical has, however, been said 
upon this subject than was recently said by Professor 
B. L. Grondal, technical expert of the College of Forestry 
of the University of Washington, in an address delivered 
on the day following Christmas before the Municipal 
League of Seattle, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with 
great pleasure reprints this address in full, beginning on 
page 33 of this number. 

The speaker did not confine his attention entirely to 
the use of wood in wood pipe and this digression is amply 
justified by the very pertinent and practical things which 
he has had to say on various matters connected with the 
efficient promotion of the use of wood. Here he has ex- 
pressed himself so completely that no editorial amplifica- 
tion is needed. 

In discussing the relative efficiency of wood and steel 
pipe, however, one point that he made is so thoroly under- 
stood by himself that he neglected to state it with suffi- 
cient completeness for the understanding of the average 
lay reader. He shows clearly that the metal pipe is likely 
to collapse from vacuum if a break occurs in the lower 
portions of the line because of the weight of the enclosed 
head of water. A collapse of practically two miles of 





steel pipe under such circumstances is referred to. Fur- 
ther on he states that such a collapse of wood pipe may 
occur, but that it is absolutely localized. He did not, how- 
ever, show why this is so. 

A pipe of sheet steel may collapse completely and still 
be air tight and thus does not relieve the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon the other portions of the line. If, how- 
ever, a section of wood pipe collapses from this cause it 
at once freely admits the air and this relieves the vacuum 
and prevents the rest of the line from collapsing. 

‘ Professor Grondal’s address is of interest as giving an 
advance result of as yet unpublished experiments that 
tend to show that creosoted water pipes do not impart an 
appreciable taste to water under ordinary service condi- 
tions. The Forest Products Laboratory has already estab- 
lished this fact as to ensilage stored in silos of creosoted 
staves. 





Eastern Wooden Factory Roofs Are 
Still Rotting 


The furore occasioned by the publication of Fred 
J. Hoxie’s articles on dry rot in factory buildings some 
time ago, and the resultant developments which were 
really initially responsible for the establishment of 
the present official grade of select structural for south- 
ern pine timbers, are sufficiently fresh in memory not 
to need extended review at this time. The article on 
page 32 of this number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN' 
again raises the issue in a minor form and merely shows 
that in cases where a proper selection of material has 
not been made for installation in damp situations it is 
still being attacked by fungi; and apparently by some 
forms of fungi which have not hitherto been promi- 
nently in the limelight. Mr. Hoxie as usual speaks his 
mind rather vigorously in regard to the matter and 
what he has to say upon the subject is as usual sound 
from an engineering viewpoint. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, however, may perhaps be pardoned if it does 
not totally agree with him on the evidence thus far 
submitted that the fault is obviously entirely with the 
lumber manufacturer. He says that the specifications 
for the good old roofs and the bad new roofs were 
substantially the same, but what are specifications for 
if they are not to insure the quality of the material? 

There is, however, no need for extended argument on 
this matter; for these four year old roofs were obvi- 
ously laid before the general application of the present 
rule for factory merchantable material and obviously 
according to Mr. Hoxie’s own statement the applica- 
tion of this rule automatically excludes material of 
the sort which has here decayed. The AMERICAN’ 
LUMBERMAN will also hazard the opinion that the pres- 
ent rule for select structural material with the new 
heart specifications would probably also have attained 
the same purpose. The select structural rule and the 
factory merchantable rule are quite different in word- 
ing, but their essential difference appears to be that 
the factory merchantable rule calls specifically for ma- 
terial of the botanical longleaf variety, and, further- 
more, imposes a test of 4 percent resin content. It is 
likely that very few pieces that will pass the select 
structural 85 percent heart grade would be found de- 
ficient in resin content, and these few pieces would probably 
be found to have been obtained from the top logs of the 
tree. This new rule is practically a longleaf grade, as 
shortleaf timbers will not cut 85 percent heart, girth 
measurement, without a heavy slabbing, such as is un- 
der ordinary circumstances impracticable. 

It would be interesting, of course, to know more 
about this roof material which has rotted—who sup- 
plied it, the region whence it came, the price that was 
actually paid for it in comparison with that at which 
better material could have been secured. Possibly 
the buyer, as in too many other instances, was more 
insistent upon price than upon quality. 

In another article of this issue announcement is made 
to the effect that Mr. Hoxie is revising his list of long- 
leaf pine manufacturers who are prepared to furnish 
the factory merchantable grade upon request and will 
be glad to add to his list the names of additional mills 


desiring to compete in this somewhat important field. 

Undoubtedly this matter of dry rot has now received 
sufficient publicity, and while the roofs that were laid 
four years may still be subject to it, those that are 
being laid today under the Factory Merchantable spec- 
ification may be presumed to be found distasteful food 
for successive generations of these enterprising fungi. 
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Wooden Dwellings in Chicago Show In- 
surance Profits 


The progressive efforts in Chicago to extend the 
fire limits to the corporate limits and thus entirely 
prevent the construction of wooden buildings have had 
the cordial support of insurance interests. Obviously 
this chiefly affects wooden dwellings, and one would 
judge that the insurance companies did not consider 
these desirable risks. The State superintendent of 
insurance, Rufus M. Potts, has, however, just made 
public some advance figures from the complete report 
for 1915 of all the fire insurance business in the State 
of Illinois, which will soon be ready for distribution. 
These figures show that the general loss ratio upon 
all insurance written in Chicago in 1915 was 37.7 per- 
cent—ratio of losses to premiums. 

The loss ratio on frame dwelling houses in Chicago 
was 37.5 percent. 

The loss ratio on brick dwellings in Chicago for 
1915 was 23.4 percent. This would apparently indicate 
that brick dwellings are superior risks to wooden 
dwellings in general. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that these figures are compiled according to the 
standard classification of occupancy hazards adopted 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters in October, 
1914. In this schedule class No. 9, dwellings, includes 
also apartment and flat buildings, with the sole excep- 
tion that apartments having one general dining room 
are classified as hotels. Inasmuch as the great major- 
ity of Chicago residents who are housed in brick live 
in flat buildings, and inasmuch as any loss occurring 
in such a building is figured as a percentage of the 
value of the total structure instead of merely that 
part of it which houses a single family, it will readily 
be seen why this loss ratio is low. The percentage of 
wooden apartment buildings to wooden single dwell- 
ings in Chicago is very much lower indeed than in 
the case of brick construction. 

There certainly is not apparent from these figures 
any good reason for the total prohibition of the wooden 
dwelling in the outer residence zones of minimum con- 
gestion, where the great majority of such wooden 
dwellings are located at the present time. 





Lumbermen Ask Protection for Their 
Foreign Trade Efforts 


The telegram of the Southern Pine Association ad- 
dressed to Chairman Newlands of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, published on page 29, refers to a 
situation that requires a little explanation to be thoroly 
understood, 

Many lawyers believe that the present Federal anti- 
trust laws do not prohibit the formation of combinations 
restricted entirely to export trade, and yet there are many 
business men (and various members of the lumber in- 
dustry in particular) who are afraid to rely on this advice 
and go ahead with export combinations. The Webb bill, 
as recommended by the Federal Trade Commission, was 
intended to clarify this matter. It was passed by the 
House on Sept. 5 by an almost unanimous vote but failed 
of passage in the last Senate. At the present time it is 
in the Senate before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, altho it is understood that the Committee on the 
Judiciary will also claim jurisdiction over it and ask to 
have it brought before that committee for consideration 
before its passage. 


In its passage thru the House some amendments were 
made to it in the hurry and rush of the closing days of the 
Congress and these amendments appear to have been some- 
what ill advised. In its present form the bill states:— 
‘“but the words ‘export trade’ shall not be deemed to in- 
clude the production or manufacture, [trading in or mar- 
keting] within the United States or any territory thereof.’’ 

It is obvious that it might be necessary for a lumber 
export association to purchase in the general market some 
of the stock to fill orders secured from abroad, and while 
this would not be marketing within the usual definition 
of that term it would be trading. The words in brackets 
were inserted by an amendment and are the objectionable 
features of this clause. 


In the second section of the bill the concluding phrase 
is as follows: ‘‘ provided that such association agreement 
or act is not in restraint of trade within the United 
States (and does not restrain the export trade of the 
United States).’’ Here the matter in parentheses was 
inserted by another House amendment and is objection- 
able because the word ‘‘restrain’’ has a very great gen- 
eral meaning and almost any act under hair-splitting 
technical interpretation may be construed to be a restraint 
of trade. 

The Federal Trade Commission in its annual report to 
the President discusses these amendments and condemns 
them. Among other things said regarding the first amend- 
ment is the following: ‘‘ Obviously a successful codpera- 
tive export organization would in most cases be obliged 
to purchase goods in the United States and, therefore, to 
trade in them.’’ Regarding the second amendment it 
says: ‘‘The very purpose of the bill was to clarify the 


law, while the amendment presents the same question of 
construction as the existing law * * *. Therefore, the 
business men who are discouraged from engaging in co- 
operative action in export trade by fear or doubt concern- 
ing the antitrust laws would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as before.’’ 

The Southern Pine Association, therefore, in its tele- 
gram is merely backing up the position that already has 
been assumed by the Federal Trade Commission itself, 
and it is to be hoped that the great influence of that body, 
properly supported by similar communications from other 
interested trade organizations, may lead to the restora- 
tion of the Webb bill to its clear and satisfactory form 
in the original draft. 





Russia Lays Plans for Developing Her 
Lumber Industry 


A nation is said to have a favorable trade balance 
when its exports exceed in value its imports. That is, 
the country is selling more than it is buying, and hence 
is making more money than the country to which the 
sales are made. With the probable exception of Japan, 
none of the countries engaged in the war have a favor- 
able trade balance, but shrewd and far-sighted business 
men are already laying plans to develop such a balance 
as soon after the declaration of peace as possible. 
Hence it is only natural that those countries that have 
great natural resources are preparing to develop them, 
as Russia expects to do with the enormous timber re- 
sources ‘of that nation. 

According to the November issue of Russia, the lum- 
bermen of Russia have considered the matter and active 
steps were taken at the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Representatives of the Lumber Industry, held August 7, 
1916, looking toward a rapid development of the export 
business immediately following the declaration of peace. 
A council was appointed and after a thoro study of the 
question made a report setting forth the needs of the 
industry, if it is to prosper. In some ways these recom- 
mendations are startlingly like those that have been 
presented to American manufacturers who expect to en- 
gage in the export business. For example, one of the 
recommendations sets forth the need of organizations of 
Russian timber exporters to regulate the manufacture of 
lumber and to maintain prices in foreign markets. Other 
steps urged were the complete manufacture of the trees 
instead of exportation in the form of logs; an accurate 
survey of Russia’s timber resources; the building of addi- 
tional railroads in the manufacturing districts; the cut- 
ting of greater quantities of timber in the forests be- 
longing to the States; that in certain sections concessions 
be granted to large corporations not only of timber but 
of water or hydro-electric power for manufacturing pur- 
poses; making more attractive the investment of capital 
in the lumber industry; that limitations imposed by the 
corporation laws be removed; and that a special tax on 
all shipments be collected by the Government, the result- 
ing funds to be used for promotion work and in thoroly 
organizing the industry. 

The article mentions Italy as one of the best pros- 
pective customers of Russia and states that the Russian 
lumber manufacturers will have to prepare to supply 
Italian consumers with sleepers, telegraph poles, construc- 
tion and building lumber—in fact, wood of all sorts. It 
is pointed out that for sleepers alone the normal demand 
in Italy is for over 84,000,000 feet annually, while the 
average demand for foreign woods exceeds 847,500,000 
feet annually. The softwoods were mostly obtained from 
Austro-Hungarian dealers, who monopolized the market 
before the war. Greece is pointed out as another im- 
portant market for Russian wood. Up until the war 
much of the wood imported into Greece was obtained from 
Austrian forests, but because of the war the industry in 
that country (especially in Bukovina) has suffered very 
seriously and years will be needed to recover and reéstab- 
lish the export trade, even if it ever is possible to do so. 
The article states that a representative of a large firm at 
Pireaus, which is the largest lumber center in Greece, 
has addressed an inquiry to the representative of the 
Russian Ministry of Commerce and Industry asking for 
names and addresses of Russian sawmills that will take 
large orders. This firm is willing to make a contract 
on f. 0. b. Russian port basis, delivery after the opening 
of the Dardanelles. 

Much space in the article is given to a description of 
the walnut resources of Russia and the wonderful possi- 
bilities for establishing a profitable thin veneer and rifle- 
stock factory at some Black Sea port. The walnut re- 
sources of Russia are said to be enormous, especially in 
the Caucasus and Transcaucasia, where there is ‘‘an un- 
limited supply.’’ 

All of this seems to indicate that this sleeping giant is 
awakening from its lethargy and that in future forest 
products of Russia are going to come more and more 
into competition with American lumber abroad. The 
preparation for this, however, will without doubt create 
a big demand in Russia for American machinery, and 
that country should afford a splendid market for sawmill 
and logging machinery for several years after the close 
of the war. 


How Wood Does Not Burn in the City 
of Newark, N. J. 


On page 30 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is reproduced a chart borrowed, with due credit, 
from a pamphlet that is being given wide circulation 
in Newark, N. J., and among fire protection officials 
generally, at the expense of the city treasury, in 
which reference is made to fires in frame buildings 
in that city during 1915, which while true as far as 
it goes is far short of the complete truth and will give 
a very deceptive idea to the average reader. 

In the comment made in connection with the chart 
it is clearly shown that the proportion of fires in 
frame buildings to the total number of buildings in 
the city of Newark is smaller by about 25 percent 
than in buildings of brick and stone; but even this 
does not tell the entire story. 

The number of fires reported in frame buildings, 
695, tallies very closely with the number of fires 
reported in dwellings, 690. It is obvious that most of 
the fires in frame buildings were in the dwelling class. 
There is a table elsewhere in this report that shows 
that these 690 dwelling fires occasioned a loss of less 
than 10 percent of the total fire loss, altho much more 
than two-thirds of the total number of buildings in- 
volved in fires. The 350 other buildings in which fires 
occurred suffered a loss to building and contents 
totalling $863,833.47. This excludes the fires in other 
than buildings, as also the false and needless alarms. 
It might be noted in passing that the number of false 
alarms is stated at 176, the number of needless alarms 
at 169 and the total of false and needless is stated at 
245, altho the sum of the two separate numbers given 
is 345. This is merely a sample of the careless way 
in which city fire statistics are often made up. 

It follows, therefore, from the above figures that 
the loss in the average dwelling fire in Newark, N. J., 
in 1915 was $142.72, while the average fire in buildings 
of other classes occasioned a loss of $2,468.09, or more 
than sixteen times as great. From this analysis the 
impression might be obtained that frame buildings 
after all did not play a very conspicuous part in the 
fire records of Newark, N. J., for 1915, and this im- 
pression would undoubtedly be more nearly correct 
than that produced by the graphic chart. 

It would be very easy for the city of Newark, N. J., 
to show in exact figures the loss in frame buildings as 
compared with buildings of other types of construc- 
tion, but this it does not do. The complete annual 
report of the fire department, 191 pages, uses 67 closely 
set pages in a complete record of all of the fires of 
the year—complete, that is, in that a separate line is 
given to each fire. Otherwise the record is very 
incomplete in that it does not give any information 
whatever as to any individual fire, of the type of 
construction of the building in which it occurred, or 
of the nature of the occupancy except where this may 
be inferred from the name of the occupant. The name 
of the owner of the building and the name of the 
occupants are completely set forth, which information 
is, of course, from a statistical viewpoint, absolutely 
worthless. Nor can the argument be made that there 
was not room in the tabulation for the additional 
information that would have given these 67 pages 
some statistical value. There are but seven classes of 
construction in the analysis, which might well be 
indicated by the first seven letters of the alphabet, and 
the various classes and sub-classes of occupancy could 
be indicated by serial numbers. It would then be nec- 
essary only to print ‘‘B17’’ after the name of the 
occupant in any particular fire to indicate clearly 
whether the building was of wood, brick or stone, and 
whether occupied as a store, factory, dwelling or what 
not. If the fire chief of Newark, N. J., will accept 
this suggestion and amend his record of fires for the 
year 1916 in the next annual report the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be able from this record itself to 
compile an analysis that will show the actual phase 
of the total loss that occurred in frame dwellings. 

There are listed in Newark, N. J., more than fifty 
concerns interested in the merchandising of lumber or 
lumber products used in building construction. This 
showing of facts is respectfully submitted for their 
consideration. Can they not use their influence with 
members of the city council and with responsible offi- 
cials of the fire department to see to it that the munici- 
pal fire statistics of the city, if they do not tell the 
whole truth about wooden building construction in 
fires, at least refrain from stating deceptive half- 
truths? 





THE CAR shortage is leading to the wide use of open 
cars in the West for the hauling of wheat and other 
commodities under protection of tarpaulin covers, a prac- 
tice that has long been common in Europe. The South- 
ern Pacific Railroad furnishes these tarpaulins at an 
advanced billing charge of $40, and the agent at destina- 
tion takes up the tarpaulin and bills it back to the sta- 
tion from which it started. These tarpaulins are made 
of No. 6 hard cotton duck and have one and one-half 
inch grommet holes each three inches along the edge 
for the purpose of tying them in place. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


EXTRACTION OF TANNIC ACID 


Can you givé us any suggestions as to the best way of 
extracting tannic acid from California redwood ?—INQUIRY 
No. 73. 

[The old time method of extracting tannic acid from 
the bark used in tanning was to put the bark directly into 
the vat and get the tannie contents by continued soak- 
ing, the ¢omparatively weak liquor thus secured then be- 
ing directly used in the tanning process. Modern tanning 
processes, however, largely use a tannin extract that has 
been produced in condensed form, often at far distant 
points. The tannin is secured from the, bark from a wide 
variety of tree species, and in instances from the wood 
itself. The material is usually shredded in a chipper and 
steam or hot water is then applied to dissolve out the 
tannin. The liquid obtained is then usually condensed in 
a multiple effect vacuum condenser.—EpITOR. | 





BIRMINGHAM A PIONEER IN RECOGNIZING FIRE 
RESISTANT WOODEN SHINGLES 

Referring to the action of the Birmingham (Ala.) munici- 
pal authorities in districting the city for the use of fire 
resistant shingles and other roofing: Other cities in the 
country, we think, have adopted practically the same method, 
at least we have the impression that you have so stated ia 
your periodical. Can you give us a list of such cities? 

[The practice has been very common in city building 
ordinances of providing for two zones, in one of which the 
use of wooden shingles is permitted and in the other of 
which it is entirely prohibited or prohibited with reference 
to certain classes of structures. Paul Mason, at that time 
editor of Fire Protection, in an address delivered in Chi- 
“ago a year or more ago advocated the creation of a third 
zone within which wooden shingles as a roof covering 
would be permitted only if given an approved fire resistive 
treatment. As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware, 
Birmingham, Ala.. is the first city that has in its build- 
ing ordinances recognized the fact that it is possible to 
render wooden shingles more resistive to fire by proper 
treatment, and the only city to provide by ordinance for 
a zone of the third class.—EpIToR. | 





KEEPING TRACK OF COMMISSARY PURCHASES 

I notice in your edition of Dec. 9 (Inquiry No. 92) your 
statement relative to keeping account of men in the commis- 
sary department, 

I have found that the best basis for small commissary 
departments in lumber camps is a cash register. Charge all 
goods to the department at retail price and run it on a cash 
basis, and ring everything up on the cash register, then the 
cash and goods on hand should always balance the total 
goods received. 

When any man has no money to make payment with we re- 
quire him to sign a green slip for the amount of money he 
requires. This is charged to him and his page number en- 
tered on the green slip. Green slips count as so much cash 
in the cash register. Men in lumber camps always come 
in in a bunch for tobacco, matches and small articles, and 
the cash register can be handled quickly and there is no 
chance of any omission in charging to the men,—FRANK A. 
CuTtinG, Boston, Mass. 

[Modern cash registers have a wide range of usefulness 
and undoubtedly would be convenient and serviceable for 
the purpose above suggested. To a large extent they do 
away with the element of human error in the rapid han- 
dling of petty sales ——EDITor. | 


WHAT IS INCLUDED IN MILL WORK 

We had an estimate from a sash and door house covering 
the millwork on a job that was built here this summer. 

The sash and door people did not include in the material 
they furnished us the shelving for the pantries and closets. 
Nothing was said about this in their quotation to us but the 
contractor claims that this is included in millwork. 

We would like to have you give us a little information 
on this subject, and at the same time advise us what usually 
comes under the term “millwork.” 


[The above inquiry comes from a line yard concern 
in North Dakota. There is no official definition or classi- 
fication of the term ‘‘millwork’’ at the present time, 
altho the association of contractors employed in Govern- 
ment building construction has issued specifications ap- 
plying to buildings of that class indicating what is to 
be considered as millwork. 

It is rather doubtful if shelving for pantries and 
closets is generally considered as planing mill product. 
It is, of course, produced from lumber that has been 
dressed upon four sides, but is in most cases cut to 
length by the carpenter on the job, sometimes with some 
required fittings, notching of corners ete. to meet the 
requirements of the location.—EpiTor. | 





MARKET FOR HICKORY BOX STRAPS 

Is there any market for hickory saplings such as used in 
the cooperage trade, and what sizes would be accepted? 
Kindly inform us, as I could furnish a few cars.—INQUIRY 
No. 79. 

[The use of wooden hoops upon barrels was once much 
more common than at the present time, and there was a 
time also when it was customary to bind the ends of 
boxes with hickory straps that in general contour were 
shaped much like the wooden hoop. Steel box bands 
drove this article entirely off the market, but the high 
price of steel at the present time has again encouraged 
the use of hickory straps to some extent. Such straps 
are made from hickory saplings 8 or 10 feet in length 
and 1 inch to 114 inches or a little larger, at the small 
end. These are split and afterward shaved down to the 
proper cross section. 

The present demand for this article is a transient one 
and will cease very suddenly with any decline in the 


price of the metal substitute and possibly leave some 
manufacturers and dealers with a dead stock of hickory 
box straps on hand. That it would pay anyone to em- 
bark in this manufacture on a broad scale is doubtful. 
It would be better to let the young hickories grow up 
into something more useful and valuable, considering the 
relative scarcity of that valuable wood.—EbITOoR. | 


’ 


IDENTIFICATION OF OAK SPECIES 


I have read with interest your last article with regard to 
the identification of the red and white oaks. I note that you 
reiterate, with double emphasis, that it is entirely impossible 
to distinguish from the wood the various species of oak 
except as classified in your quotations from Record’s ‘‘Kco- 
nomic Woods of the United States.” 

I have no desire to be controversial about the matter and 
I do not wish to pose as an authority, but by way of friendly 
discussion I am not ready to agree with you in this. I do 
not claim to be able to distinguish the several kinds of red 
oak or the several kinds of white oak, but I am sure this 
can be done. I would like for you to refer the question to 
the United States Division of Forestry, Madison, Wis., where 
many lumbermen are in the habit of sending wood speci- 
mens for identification under the microscope, and let us 
all know what this department has to say about it. 

In regard to the forty-seven species to which you refer 
as being classified by Sargent, the majority of these are 
unimportant from the lumberman’s point of view, some of 
them being mere shrubs, others rarely becoming large enough 
to be sawn into lumber. Some of the species in each division 
can often be recognized by the appearance of the lumber 
sawn from them, by those who are familiar with them. The 
distinction among these species, and generally between red 
and white oak, is usually made, by the practical lumberman, 
by the peculiar colors of the lumber. The ability to recog- 
nize these peculiar colors is acquired only by long expe- 
rience with lumber, and is usually acquired unconsciously. 
I do not doubt, however, that there are differences in the 
microscopic structure of the various species by which at 
least the more valuable ones can be identified—FRANK R. 
Buck, Chicago. 

I have been reading with interest your discussion of the 
identification of oak woods and agree with your statement 
that specitic identification from the wood itself can rarely, 
if ever, be made with certainty. 

The oaks are readily separable into two main divisions, 
the constant difference being the number and size of the 
pores in the late wood of the growth ring as seen under a 
hand lens. Given a smoothly cut cross section, if the indi- 
vidual pores are distinct, open and few enough to be readily 
counted the wood belongs to the red or black group; if very 
numerous and individually distinct so that they can not be 
counted readily it belongs to the white oak group. 

There are other features, of course, such as color, tyloses 
ete., Which may permit ready determination of the group, 
but they are variable. Thus tyloses are likely to occur in 
the heart and inner sapwood of all oaks, tho generally speak- 
ing they are most abundant in white oaks. Chestnut oak is 
sometimes quite free of them. 

It is a comparatively simple matter for a student of 
woods to prepare a key which will serve for separating the 
particular specimens he happens to be working with. It is 
quite another matter to make one that will apply thru the 
range of the material and mixture with a multitude of species 
which 


tend to grade into each other and are likely to 
hybridize. I have seen a number of hybrid oaks growing 
naturally and have read of a great number of different 


crosses, tho I have yet to hear of a cross between a red 
oak and a white oak. These two groups seem quite distinct 
botanically. 

Various attempts have been made to make a key for the 
identification of the oak woods. The most pretentious and 
least serviceable was published by the Forest Service. <A 
German tried it and, in my opinion, also failed. Generaliz- 
ing from too little material was the fault in each case. 
I doubt now the advisability of attempting even to separate 
the two oak groups into subgroups. I am frequently called 
upon to identify specimens of oak but I never go further 
than to say whether it belongs to the red or white group, 
unless there is outside evidence to the species. 

In a given region where the number of oaks is small I 
believe one can become quite proficient in distinguishing the 
woods, especially when in sizable pieces such as cross-ties. 
But I have yet to learn a way to determine with absolute 
certainty a single species of oak wood.—SAMUEL J. REcoRD, 
Assistant Professor of Forest Products, Yale School of 
Forestry, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

{Readers will recall that some time ago a discussion 
arose with Frank R. Buck, who is a well known dealer in 
lumber yard supplies, as to the identification of the various 
species of oak, the nature of this discussion being suffi- 
ciently indicated by the above communications. Inas- 
much as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its remarks on 
this subject referred to Mr. Record’s well known book 
on ‘‘The Identification of Commercial Woods’’ it is 
peculiarly gratifying to have this communication from 
him. 

The above contributions, ‘however, are not so entirely 
inharmonious as might appear upon casual inspection. 
Professor Record appears to admit that as to a limited 
number of oaks in a given local region intimate familiar- 
ity with them may qualify one to make practical and 
serviceable distinction between them, and this appears to 
be all that Mr. Buck claims is possible in this respect. His 
assumption as to the possibility of stable microscopic 
variations in structure is, however, effectively overturned 
by what Professor Record has to say on that subject, on 
which he is an authority.—EbITor. | 





ROSEWOOD WANTED 

Could you tell me where I would be able to procure rose- 
wood or kyloposerus ?—INQuiRyY No, 87. 

[Rosewood may be obtained from almost any dealer in 
cabinet woods and fine veneers, and the inquirer has been 
furnished with some addresses. The other name which he 
gives for rosewood is not familiar and can not be found 
in any of the reference works upon commercial woods in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S library.—EDIToR. | 


AVERAGE CUBIC FEET TO THE CORD 
Could you kindly give me any advice, or information as to 
where I may get such, as to any data there is on the con- 


version of board feet into cubic feet or, more appropriately, 
into cords? 


We know that there are many variable factors such as 
species, site and method of cutting, but any data that you 
have would be greatly appreciated.—INquiry No. 77. 

[The average cubical contents of cordwood round in 
4-foot lengths is not far from 90. ‘‘ Forest Mensuration,’’ 
by Graves. gives some very extensive tables showing the 
variation in cubical contents of cordwood with average 
size of sticks, different lengths of cutting. species of wood 
etc., but this information is much too extensive for re- 
publication here.—EDITOoR. | 


TEXAS STATE FIRE MARSHAL ON WOODEN 
ROOFS 

The enclosed circular, which is self explanatory, may be 
of interest to you. This was handed out to every visitor to 
the Municipal Exhibit of the Texas State Fair, held at 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 14 to 29 inclusive, the attendance at the 
fair being over a million people. 

However, I want to take exception to some of their state- 
ments, as they are not borne out by the facts. The statement 
appears “Wooden roofs are fire breeders and our worst 
conflagration hazard,” while the table shows “conflagrations” 
cause 3.3 percent of the fires, which is. exceeded by both 
kerosene lamps and electric wiring, and the good work is 
marred to some extent, in the eyes of the lumbermen, by 
calling particular attention to a minor hazard when it may 
affect a great industry —C. E. Lemons, Aurora, Ill. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had already received 
copies of the circular referred to by Mr. Lemons (who 
is the northern representative for the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co.), but is glad to have his comment upon this 
particular feature of the circular. The causes of fires 
in Texas are shown in this circular by diagrams sepa- 
rately for dwellings, apartment houses, boarding and 
private houses in one class, and for mereantile, special 
hazards, ete. in another class. There are a number of 
causes of fire greater than the 3.3 percent of the con- 
flagration cause. Sparks on roofs are credited with 4 
percent in number of the total fires, altho, as usual, 
nothing is said about the volume of loss that occurred. 
Many fire alarms are turned in from this cause where 
no damage whatever is done and in many cases the roof 
is not actually set on fire but the person turning in the 
alarm is merely afraid that it may be. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN refers elsewhere in this issue to another 
instance where fire statistics are twisted to take an 
unwarranted slap at wooden construction.—Eprror. | 








WOODEN CAR STANDS FOUR DECADES’ USE 


I notice in your edition of Noy. 28 the discussion relative 
to the merits of wood and steel cars. In my opinion steel 
cars have not been used long enough to demonstrate that 
they are superior to wooden cars in any way. I have noticed 
for years that where iron car trucks were put together with 
rivets they were constantly getting loose and had to be 
renewed at a good deal of trouble, much more so than a 
double nutted bolt. I have also noticed steel car bodies; 
they are made out of material that rusts readily unless it is 
kept constantly covered with some protecting material. 
Wherever this protecting material is scraped off rust forms 
quickly. 

Rivets have become defective in a very short time. There 
is one reason why steel cars have been used quite freely and 
that is because the railway companies, the manufacturers of 
car goods and the steel companies were all controlled by the 
same group of men. This group of men had no interest what- 
ever in lumber or its products. It is claimed that the steel 
passenger car is much safer than the wooden car; time will 
prove whether that statement is correct. ‘ 

I use a line of bark cats in my business. The weight of 
these cars empty is from 23,000 to 25,000 pounds, according 
to lengths, and the load they are capable of carrying is from 
50,000 pounds to 60,000 pounds. I would like to speak of 
one car that I know the history of. I saw this car built 
forty-one years ago and the material was well air-dried and 
all the joints were painted thoroly; the longitudinal sills 
were of the best Florida pine, bevelled, painted and covered 
with tar paper. The body, transoms, end sills and draft 
timbers were of white oak; the draft timbers were all re- 
newed when heavier draw-bars came into use, and also at 
other times on account of breakage. The trucks were 
wooden trucks and the same material was in them that was 
used when they were built. This car was in the original 
condition with the exception of a few minor repairs, and had 
the same material in it as was in the car when it was built 
forty-one years ago. It was derailed with other cars and so 
badly broken the railway paid for the body and returned the 
trucks. 

If a wooden car is well built of good timber it is a first 
class proposition for a railway to use. I doubt if any steel 
car that is constructed will stand the racket forty-one years. 
When 2 wooden car is derailed it can usually be repaired. 
When an iron car is derailed it is usually scrap.—FRANK A, 
CuTtineG, Boston, Mass. 


PAA 


IN ORDER to prepare the fibers of wood pulp for paper 
making they are put thru a beating process which usu- 
ally requires six hours, the beating being the mechanical 
action of beating rolls on the pulp wnder water. Recent 
series of tests were made by the addition of twelve dif- 
ferent combinations of chemicals to the heating water in 
order to observe the effect upon the result. The time of 
the beating and its effectiveness were greatly improved 
by both sodium carbonate and ammonia. In the case of 
sodium carbonate it was found that solutions of 1 per- 
cent or 3 percent gave better results than a 5 percent 
strength. While these experiments were carried out on 
a small scale, they appear to indicate that a stronger 
paper can be produced in a shorter time by the use of 
chemical aid to the mechanical beating process. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Broadly speaking, 1916 will long be remembered as 
a year of wonderful prosperity and unprecedented 
achievements in finance, trade and industry, and, while 
trade was largely stimulated by war orders in the 
early months of the year, at the close the prosperity 
of the country is much more dependent upon domestic 
than upon foreign orders. The stability caused by 
domestic demand for practically all of the products 
of the nation was demonstrated by the quick recovery 
from the recent peace flurry and the satisfactory man- 
ner in which business generally goes forward despite 
the continued talk of peace and the seeming willing- 
ness of one side to stop and negotiate. However, it 
must be remembered that future purchases are being 
made with greater caution and that the element of 
future readjustments enters more largely into caleu- 
lations. Such a slowing up is largely due to the car 
shortage, inventory taking, annual settlements and 
the fact that future requirements are largely covered 
by former purchases. In fact, producers still are less 
concerned about the securing of additional orders than 
about filling those already on hand. Many industrial 
and other stocks were adversely affected by the peace 
talk, but there was ample room for reductions in valua- 
tion because of the increases in quotations during the 
year, and most issues were quoted higher at the end 
than at the beginning of the year. Collections thru- 
out the country are reported as being good and bank 
clearings for the year were approximately 38 percent 
greater than in 1915. Arrangements for the record 
annual disbursements were effected without difficulty 
and predictions are that the interest rates will be lower 
after the flurry incidental to the making of the finan- 
cial adjustments of the first of the year. 

* * 

Prosperity for the year was confined by no means to 
the manufacturing industries, for probably the greatest 
prosperity in the history of the country is being en- 
joyed by the farming class. The yields of food crops 
were much reduced, but figures given out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that their value broke 
all records for the United States, the total being $7,641,- 
609,000, or an increase of $1,750,000,000 over the value 
of the crops of 1915. The speculative wheat market 
received reverses because of the peace talk, but ex- 
perienced a rapid recovery, and the first few days of 
January witnessed more buying for foreign account 
than has been known for some time. The latest reports 
from the foreign wheat growing countries indicate 
poor crops, that of Argentina being estimated at 75,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 172,000,000 bushels 
last year, and that of Australia being placed at 135,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared with 150,000,000 bushels 
a year ago. The total crop of the eighteen largest pro- 
ducing countries is given as 25 percent below that of 
a year ago. Reports from the winter wheat growing 
sections of this country are favorable and so far indi- 
cate good crops for 1917. However, for the first time 
in weeks the prevailing movement in the cash mar- 
kets for the articles in most general consumption was 
in a downward direction, according to Dun’s Review, 
there being 40 declines as against 29 advances in the 
3,331 quotations received. The grain markets ex- 
hibited an upward tendency, and a substantial recovery 
of cotton from the recent drop was recorded. Sharp 
declines were established in both raw and refined sugar 
and some weakness appeared in naval stores, as was 
also the case with provisions, Taking everything into 
consideration, including the possibility of peace during 
1917, the market for wheat, corn, cotton and other 
great agricultural crops should remain good and the 
buying power of rural communities increase. 

* * * . 

The earnings of the railroads for 1916 were the great- 
est in history, the estimated net earnings being $1,097,- 
982,038 for the year, based on the net earnings of 
$785,558,266 for the first nine months. As a conse- 
quence the buying of car material, railroad construc- 
tion material and proposed extensions of lines present 
an encouraging outlook, for the first time in years. 
Estimates place the number of freight cars ordered 
during 1916 at 170,000, an excess of about 62,000 over 
the number ordered in 1915 and over double the num- 
ber ordered in 1914. Because of the searcity of steel, 
the use of wood in freight car construction has re- 
ceived marked impetus during the last months of the 
year, and if persistently followed up along the lines 
taken by the Southern Pine Association, which pur- 
poses to have prepared an authoritative booklet setting 
forth the merits of southern pine for car construction, 
will no doubt result in greater stability in the railroad 
wood material market. 

* * * 

Of all the great businesses the lumber industry alone 
may be said to have failed to share in the present pros- 
perity to as great an extent as the others, altho taken 
as a whole the year has been better than the average. 
In the spring and early summer serious overproduction 
caused recession in prices of southern yellow pine, 
Douglas fir and other competing woods. Curtailment 
of cut brought the prices up to a paying level again, 


only to meet further obstacles in the unprecedented 
car shortage and the increase in the cost of labor and 
supplies. However, the latter two features have not 
been unadulterated evils so far as the manufacture 
of lumber is concerned, for the prices have had a 
tendency to remain firm because of the impossibility 
of getting shipments thru to destinations and the need 
of meeting increased payrolls. Then, too, the export 
mills located on the Pacific coast, the Gulf and the 
south Atlantic coast have been handicapped for lack 
of bottoms. This situation has also seriously aifected 
the hardwood mills that normally do a large export 
business with the Un‘ted Kingdom and Germany. The 
situation on the Gulf coast has eased up to a certain 
extent, but ocean freight rates have continued to soar, 
rates of 480 shillings a standard from the Gulf to West 
Britain having been announced this week. Generally 
speaking, both ocean and sail tonnage is increasing 
in scarceness and rates have an upward trend. Build- 
ers announce that many vessels to carry lumber will 
be completed early in 1917, especially on the Pacific 
coast, but with an expanding export market it is prob- 
able that the increased tonnage available will hardly 
keep pace with the call for bottoms. The export red- 
wood business to the United Kingdom has practically 
been stopped because of lack of ships, and stocks in 
that country have been reduced to almost nothing. Re- 
ports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Liverpool, 
Manchester and London indicate an increasing activity 
in the lumber market, especially for pitch pine and 
Douglas fir for construction purposes. Clear spruce, 
walnut and mahogany are also in demand for war con- 
struction. The hardwood market in that country would 
be excellent were it not for the Government prohibition 
that grows stricter each month. The situation of wal- 
nut is typical of most American hardwoods, of which 
it is said: ‘‘Logs of good dimensions and character 
would do well. The demand for aeroplane stock is very 
keen and extremely high figures are being paid, other 
grades are not in much request.’’ In pitch pine the 
c. i. f. values are about on a par with the highest 
recorded last season, but the scarcity of tonnage and 
the firm position of the f. 0. b. market point to even 
higher prices, in the opinion of English firms. 
* * * 

Building thruout the United States may be said to 
have been generally prosperous and retail dealers have 
experienced a period of great prosperity. In many 
sections industry is going forward at such speed: that 
the building operations for 1917 are already predicted 
to exceed the record of 1916. The cold winter weather 
has failed to slacken up the issuance of building per- 
mits in many localities and this well illustrates the 
possibilities for the coming year. Reports from many 
sections of the country for the last week indicate an 
improvement in the car situation, probably partly due 
to the holiday shutdown, but alse a direct result of 
the efforts being made by the carriers to correct the 
situation. Yard stocks are known to be below normal 
in many places and unless something very unexpected 
happens this condition is likely to last until late in the 
spring. The hardwood mills and wholesalers have en- 
joyed an excellent business from the furniture factories 
and the manufacturers of automobiles. There is every 
prospect for the demand from these sources to continue. 

* * * 

In general the car situation has eased up enough in 
the southern pine territory to allow a large increase 
in deliveries. Some sections report a hesitancy on the 
part of buyers because of the possibility of lower prices 
as a result, but in the main buying is above the seasonal 
normal at the prevailing prices and advances are noted 
in some instances. During the holiday season curtail- 
ment was generally practiced, the total cut being about 
50 percent of normal. Advices to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN indicate that orders received exceeded produc- 
tion very slightly, but that shipments exceeded produc- 
tion by about 60 percent. Order files generally are 
well filled, tho shipments reduced the total on hand 
slightly. The total stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1917, ex- 
ceeded those at the corresponding period a year ago, 
but because of the large orders on file and the broken 
condition of stocks the surplus is in the nature of an 
asset rather than a liability indicating lowering prices. 
The export business thru the port of Gulfport, Miss., 
has shown an increase each month for the last four 
months and this record is expected to continue thru 
January. There are now fourteen vessels loading lum- 
ber in the port and a number of others are on the way 
to take on cargoes. From the Alexandria (La.) dis- 
trict reports tell of a slight weakening in the demand 
for paving block stock, tho there is no recession in 
prices, but a marked increase in the demand for tim- 
bers of all kinds. Recent advances in the price of 
yard stocks by mills in the district have been sustained 
without difficulty and every indication is of unusual 
prosperity during 1917. In Florida the lumber indus- 
try expanded rapidly during the year and the pros- 
pects for further expansion are very promising. The 
same condition that prevails in southern pine is true 
of cypress, with the possible qualification that even 


normal cut. 


ereater strength is evident in the former. Cypress 
stocks are broken and it is almost impossible to obtain 
some much desired items, especially in thick stock. 
The strength of the situation is well illustrated by the 
advance in the price of finish on the Chicago market 
during the week of $1 on some items. 

* * * 

yenerally hardwood manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers are congratulating themselves upon the excel- 
lent business enjoyed during 1916 and the prospects 
for a continuation of it for 1917. Tho not so much is 
said, the probabilities are that the hardwood business 
has suffered more from the stoppage of the export busi- 
ness than has the softwood industry, and while no im- 
mediate or marked relief is in sight it is of interest to 
know that the English stocks of American hardwoods 
are badly reduced, with an attendant stiffening in 
prices. A feature of the export situation at Gulfport 
is that during the month a cargo of oak ties and one 
of oak lumber will clear for foreign countries. Stock 
reports from hardwood mills indicate a reduction in 
supplies of almost all species of wood, with the excep- 
tion of oak. However, the increases in stocks of this 
wood are generally small, and especially so in the 
North, where the car shortage was felt less than in the 
South. Orders on hand increased markedly and more 
than made up for the increase in stocks. The millwork 
factories that consume hardwoods are operating to a 
much greater extent than is usual at this season and 
this market is in a very good condition. 

* * * 

The lumbermen of the Pacifie coast are rejoicing 
over an easing up of the car situation, tho it is by 
no means satisfactory as yet. Manufacturers of Doug- 
las fir and hemlock have in general shut down only for 
such time as was absolutely imperative and operations 
ure being resumed as rapidly as possible. One fea- 
ture that affects the export situation is the decision 
of the British war office to specify Canadian woods 
wherever possible, and a list of sixty-eight articles 
has been drawn up in which the use of Canadian woods 
will be specified. Production on the Coast and in the 
Inland Empire as well as in California in late Decem- 
ber was much curtailed, tho probably not to such a 
great extent as in the southern pine territory. Orders 
exceeded shipment for Douglas fir by a good percentage 
and almost equaled normal production, a most satis- 
factory condition considering the season of year, The 
coastwise trade remains in good shape despite the high 
ocean freight rates. Redwood mills are enjoying an 
excellent business, with an advance in price on many 
items, the advance generally being $1. The increase 
was also reflected in the eastern markets. The mills 
located in the pine districts of California, Oregon and 
the Inland Empire, as well as Montana, have had a 
year of unusual prosperity. In general the trouble 
was to secure dry stock and cars in which to ship it. 
Prices thruout the year were excellent and closed very 
strong, in some cases being well above list. Winter 
weather and the holiday season combined to make 
production less than either orders or shipments. The 
latter were large and well above normal, but orders, as 
is to be expected at this season, were less than the 


* * * 


Northern mills are also experiencing an excellent 
business. It goes almost without saying that white 
pine is meeting with a strong demand at good prices. 
Hemlock also retains its position on the market and 
shows no signs of a lowering in values. Wherever it 
is possible to obtain dry stocks the market price is 
paid without objection and this probably will continue 
as long as yellow pine does not drop—and there is no 
immediate reason why it should. While the trade in 
North Carolina pine fell off to a certain extent due 
to the holiday season prices remained firm and there 
seems to be little uneasiness on the part of buyers. 
Many of the larger mills are not actively soliciting or- 
ders, but are choosing from the business offered, as 
stocks are broken, embargoes hinder deliveries and 
higher prices are expected. Partition is a better seller 
in many of the eastern markets than has been the case 
for some time, sales being reported in Boston at $32 
for No. 1. 

* * * 

In most markets shingles are strong, tho there have 
been instances of lowering in price, such as at Kansas 
City, where a number of transit cars were dumped on 
the market, However, the prices rose again before 
the end of the week, and as they continue firm on the 
Pacific Coast, the South and the North where the shin- 
gles are manufactured, the market gives every indica- 
tion of remaining firm. The cooperage market is active, 
with inquiries from Europe for alcohol barrels and 
hogsheads featuring the demand. Few changes in 
prices are recorded, the market remaining remarkably 
firm for the season. Cedar poles and posts are not in 
very brisk demand, but indications are of a good spring 
trade and stocks are being accumulated with that end 
in view. The demand for lath at this season is normal 
and prices are firm on all grades and species. 
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‘‘The re-creation of the lumber industry’’ would 
be a suitable title for this survey of the eventful 
year—1916—truly an epoch-making year, for it marked 
not only wonderful and far-reaching changes in the 
industry itself, but what is probably most important, 
changes also in the attitude of the men in the indus- 
try toward their own business. The lumberman has 
emerged from a transitional period, alive to the neces- 
sity of creating a market for his product. His awak- 
ening has been long in coming. Formerly he had 
been content to stock his yard, hang out the proverbial 
shingle, and wait for his neighbor to come and buy. 
Now the 1916 awakening—the new thought—has taken 
hold. The lumber man is now also a merchant. He 
stocks his yard, he advertises, he creates his own 
market, and he sells lumber along modern lines of 
merchandising. 

This awakening has been most marked in the year 
just elapsed and the events of the year have been 
shaped to a degree by the changed attitude. Thus 
a close-up view shows a year of increased activity, 
one remunerative and beneficial to the lumbermen 
alive to the possibilities. True, the upward tendency 
has had periodic checks due to other influences. The 
year opened full of promise, but the second and third 
quarter, the periods of building’ and expansion, did 
not come up to expectations. Building operations in 
the local field declined, due to high prices in other 
lines entering into construction work. Thus a decline 
actually marked our business during the summer 
building season. 

But things began to readjust themselves toward the 
end of the year. The new methods of business, the 
new thought in selling lumber began to tell. And 
the very high prices in other forms of construction 
and competitive materials turned the tide in favor 
of lumber. Thus we are experiencing increased activ- 
ity and a more consistent demand at the close of the 
year, with good prospects for a continuance, if the 
present improvements in general and individual busi- 


e-creation of the Lumber Industry 


[By F. J. Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. ] 


ness and the healthy expansion in all directions are 
indications of the future. 

At this time the lumberman approaches the new 
era with a better grasp of the situation and of his 
own problems. Codperation in the industry itself has 
awakened him to the possibilities of his chosen work. 
He is enlightened and will now use the more efficient 
tools of modern business. He will promote the use 
of lumber and keep before the public the usefulness 
and permanency of wood. 

Nineteen hundred and sixteen marks a decided in- 
crease in mill construction buildings. Such construc- 





ASK THE PRIVILEGE OF EXPANDING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 3.—The Southern Pine 
Association sent today to Senator F. G. Newlands, 
chairman of the Senate conference committee, 
the following telegram: 

‘*Manufacturers of southern yellow pine, sub- 
scribers to this association and representing a 
production of six billion feet annually, desire to 
organize immediately one or more export selling 
agencies to take care properly of demand for lum- 
ber abroad. They are unwilling to do this until 
their legal rights are clearly established, as they 
would be if the Webb bill, as originally presented 
in the House, were enacted without the qualify- 
ing amendments. Representatives of yellow pine 
manufacturers abroad advise of the organization 
of foreign lumber buyers, and this condition can 
not be met without the aid and encouragement 
of our Government. We appeal to your committee 
to give them the relief necessary.’’ 

















tion compares most favorably to steel and concrete 
buildings when put to a fire test. That buildings 
constructed of lumber offer further advantages is 
receiving. recognition by architects and investors. 
Mill construction buildings can always be changed 
and easily removed. Concrete or other forms make 
such removal prohibitive. In a growing city perma- 
nency in building construction is not always desirable, 
especially as the steady increase of realty values 
necessitates constant changing. Nineteen hundred 
and sixteen stands out as the big year for creosoted 
wood block pavements. City council after city council 
in every part of the country has voted in favor of this 
better pavement. Wooden wharves have been dis- 
placing concrete structures. And 1916 shows a de- 
cided turn to and recognition of the stained wooden 
shingles. Truly lumber is coming into its own. It is 
being used where it rightfully belongs, and as a result 
the demand for lumber is on the increase. 

Comparatively, lumber is not high in price. Altho 
prices will be firmer, lumber will be the cheapest of 
all materials for construction work, and the prospec- 
tive builder need have no hesitancy in carrying out 
his building plans. Lumber is as good today as it ever 
was; in fact, the buyer of lumber will get better value, 
dollar for dollar, today. The right wood for the right 
purpose—that is the new thought in the lumber indus- 
try, and the modern lumberman helps the buyer in 
selecting the lumber on that basis. 

Modern and improved methods of handling and 
milling lumber, of grading and distributing the fin- 
ished product, all have a tendency to reduce the actual 
cost of using lumber. The consumer is benefited, be- 
cause he gets just what he wants and needs. ‘‘There’s 
a Wood for Every Need.’’ The enlightened age in 
the lumber industry is upon us. We approach the new 
era with optimism and the best of feeling toward our 
fellow workers and the public at large. The new era 
will prove beneficial to the lumber industry as well as 
to the building world and to the consumer of lumber. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


The 400,000 railroad employees affiliated with the four 
trainmen’s brotherhoods will decide the next step that will 
be taken by their authorized committee, which has_ been 
handling their side of the controversy over the operation of 
the Adamson act. 

Lumbering in the Philippine Islands hereafter will be 
earried on along American lines exclusively, indicating the 
recognition of the superiority of American lumbering meth- 
ods over those of any other country. 

A national organization, the American Metric Associa- 
tion, has been formed at the instance of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, whose object 
it will be to promote the adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures in this country. 

The first test well in the undeveloped oil field at Coving- 
ton, Okla., blew in ‘th 2 gusher which threw oil 30 feet 
above the standar. cerrick. 
higbest test in Oklahoma oil. 

For the first eleven months of the calendar year of 1916 
there were constructed in the shipyards of this country 
1,066 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 488,446 tons, which 
will fly the American flag. This does not include vessels 
built tor foreigners. 

The Union Pacific Railway has placed on the lives of 
40,000 of its employees insurance amounting to $30,000,000. 

Three billion dollars is the value put upon the 1916 out- 
put of American mines. The enormous production was ac- 
companied by the greatest profits the mining industry of 
the country ever has known, copper alone netting about 
$300,000,000. 

It has been made known that in three months the Amer- 
ican marine insurance market lost $8,000,000 as a result 
of Prussian U-boat activities. 

The first National Bank of Chicago, in collaboration with 
the National City Bank of New York and the International 
Banking Corporation, announces the establishment of a 
system of training for young men of the middle West in 
international banking, having to do particularly with South 
America, without cost to students. 


It tested 47% gravity, the 


In a survey of current business conditions officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago have sponsored a_propa- 
ganda against the talk that with peace will come disaster 
to American business. In certain reliable quarters concern- 
ing basic conditions here in the event of an early end of the 
war no misgivings are entertained. The officials points out 
that the chief danger lies in the erroneous idea which is grow- 
ing in the public mind that disaster will follow such a con- 
tingency. 


Five hundred Industrial Workers of the World, acting 
on orders from their headquarters at Virginia, Minn., to 
gather there on a “campaign of destruction” of some of the 
jargest lumber mills in the world, are reported as moving 
on thru the wilderness ‘toward Virginia, after having as- 
similated or dispersed 700 woodsmen employed in five camps 
of the International Falls Lumber Co., at Gemmell, Minn. 


The aggregate value of all crops of this country during 
1916 was $8,934,587,000. Texas, Iowa and Illinois hold first, 
second and third places, respectively, in the value of crops. 


The United States geological survey reports that this coun- 
try produced and marketed 292,300,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum during 1916, an increase of 4 percent over the 
record-breaking production of the previous year. 


Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, unexpectedly resigned to resume business 
in Chicago. 


Washington 


Secretary McAdoo estimates that on the basis of existing 
revenue laws the Government’s deficit on June 30, 1918, 
will be $279,000,000, and that in order to meet this condi- 
tion and give the Treasury the necessary working balance 
of $100,000,000, Congress will have to raise $379,000,000 
additional revenue during the coming fiscal year. The secre- 
tary takes it for granted that bonds will be issued for $184,- 
256,000 to reimburse the general fund for $162,418,000, esti- 


mated expenditures for the Mexican border patrol up to 
June 30, 1917, and for $21,838,000, estimated expenditures 
for the Alaskan railway to June 30, 1918. This leaves 
$194,817,000 to be raised by taxation. Congress has already 
authorized the issue of bonds to provide the $50,000,000 
authorized for a merchant marine and the $20,000,000 au- 
thorized for a nitrate plant. The secretary declares that he, 
personally, opposes bond issues to meet current expenditures, 
but that it was proper to issue bonds for such permanent 
investments as the Alaskan railroad and the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies, as well as for extraordinary expendi- 
tures due to national emergencies. 


The United States District Court in a decision holds that 
Filipinos are ineligible for naturalization inasmuch as they 
are not white, of African descent, nor native born. The 
case before the court was that of a Filipino policeman, who 
petitioned the court for naturalization papers. 


The next House of Representatives will be the closest in 
its history, with the third party men holding the balance of 
power. Notwithstanding this, it is predicted in Washington 
that Champ Clark will be reélected speaker. 


The administration has refused to receive a new ambassa- 
dor from Turkey until the Sublime Porte releases several 
hundred Americans from virtual detention in Syria. 


Campaign contributions to a national political committee 
would be limited to 1% cents per capita of the total popu- 
lation of the United States, or $1,500,000, in the revised 
corrupt practices bill. No individual would be permitted to 
contribute more than $5,000 and contributions by corpora- 
tions would be prohibited. \ 


A bill to establish standard time by dividing continental 
United States into five zones, the limits of each to be defined 
by an Interstate Commerce Commission order having regard 
to convenience of commerce and junction points of interstate 
and foreign commerce, has been introduced in Congress. 


A new naval bill will be introduced in the House calling 
for an appropriation of $360,000,000. It provides for forty- 
two crafts, 


The increase in the national debt of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary is estimated by the 
Federal Reserve Board at $49,455,000,000. 


FOREIGN 


Forty-five insane woman patients, inmates of the asyium 
of St. Ferdinand de Halifax, and a sister of the community 
of the Sisters of Charity of the Quebec branch, were burned 
to death when the asylum building was destroyed by fire. 


The ban on alcohol in France has been further tightened 
by a decree prohibiting the importation into France of bran- 
dies or other alcoholic liquors of foreign origin. After a close 
consideration of the matter, the purchase of the liquor trade 
in Great Britain is imminent. 


A shell order larger than any ever placed by the British 
Government in the United States has been given to the 
Canadian branch of the American Locomotive Co., this order 
amounting to $175,000,000. The largest order placed with 
the United States amounted to $150,000,000. 


Many persons were drowned in Clermont, Queensland, 
Australia, by a flood that washed away the main street and 
all the houses in low lying places. Fifty bodies have been 
recovered. The flood was caused by cyclonic weather. 


The Carranza Government lately transmitted the sum of 
1,000,000 pesos gold to Japan in payment for war munitions. 
Coming from the same well informed sources is the report 
that two new cartridge factories, with a capacity of 75,000 
cartridges daily each, are equipped with the latest type of 
American machinery, which was shipped to a firm in Spain 
and then reshipped to Mexico by way of Vera Cruz. Con- 
tinuation of the conferences of the Mexican-American joint 
commission, without regard to the question of withdrawing 
American troops from Mexico, is proposed by General Car- 
ranza in his message refusing to ratify the Atlantic City 
protocol. A report has been brought in by mining men from 
Mexico that if Villa succeeds in capturing Tampico, Carranza 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


will declare war against the United States in ninety days. 
The capture of Tampico at any time would be the signal, 
and the excuse will be the refusal of the United States to 
withdraw General Pershing’s punitive expedition. 

Three hundred persons perished in the wreck of the 
Japanese steamship Sankuku Maru. It is reported that after 
the vessel went aground it was attacked by Chinese pirates. 

An act which became effective at midnight Dec. 31 pro- 
hibits the import, manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and no alcoholic compound will be obtainable within the col- 
ony of Newfoundland except for medicinal purposes. In order 
to prevent evasion of the law a long list of patent medicines 
has been placed under the ban. 

Undersea mail service between the United States and Ger- 
many is about to become a fact, and Germany announces that 
letters will be carried for 50 cents each. 

Carranza rejects treaty with the United States, and his 
action is based on a desire for a modification of the agree- 
ment and a preference for the withdrawal of the Pershing 
expedition without any agreement and voluntarily on the 
part of the United States Government. Complete failure of 
the ‘negotiations with Carranza has been reported to the 
administration, and it has been decided definitely to withdraw 
the Pershing army of 15,000 regulars from ‘Mexico. The 
withdrawal of the expedition will be based upon the recom- 
mendation of the general staff of the army. A meeting of 
Villa partisans and advisers will be held in San Antonio, Tex., 
to formulate plans for the organization of the Villa govern- 
ment. 

Germans make heavy attacks on French lines to west of 
Meuse River northwest of Verdun; Berlin claims three lines 
of trenches were penetrated; Paris says attacks were re- 
pulsed except at one point, where first line trenches were 
taken. German and Austrian troops inflict heavy defeat on 
Russians and Roumanians in central Roumania and take 
many prisoners during pursuit of defeated enemies. Finnish 
steamer Oihonna carrying a regiment of about 4,000 men 
hits mine. Only fifty on board were saved.—Dec. 30. En 
tente allies in reply to German peace note assert they will 
not enter into negotiations until Germany has made definite 
offer of terms, which must include reparation and assurance 
of ghe maintenance of peace in the future. Teuton armies 
continue their advances in all sections of Roumania, Berlin 
and Vienna reporting that many prisoners have been cap- 
tured from the Roumanians and Russians during the pur- 
suit. Germans capture munitions’ laden craft, once Ham- 
burg-American liner, from Russians. Four Norwegian and 
two allied ships sunk. French admit loss of cruiser Gaulvis, 
Dec. 31. Germanic forces threaten important city of Braila 
in Roumania. After hard battle they capture positions of 
defenders north and east of Rimnik-Sarat. In Dobrudja 
the Bulgarians are making progress toward Matchin. Hard 
fighting is in progress at many places on Russian front, and 
Petrograd admits German gains. On the western front there 
was violent artillery fighting south of La Bassee Canal, 
on both sides of the Somme, and northwest of Teims—Jan. 1. 
Russians, again defeated in Wallachia, are driven back fur 
ther beyond Rimnick-Sarat ; Germans in Dobrudja make fur- 
ther advances after hard fighting. Russians beat off several 
German attacks in the region south of Pinsk. Surprise 
German attack northeast of Verdun beaten off by French. 
Attack in Champagne district also fails. Lloyds reports the 
following ships sunk by submarines: Norwegian, 3; Rus- 
sian, 2; Greek, 1; British, 1; Danish, 1. Berlin officially an- 
nounces that the towns of Matchin and Jijila, in northern 
Dobrudja, have been captured, giving the invaders a chance 
to flank the defending armies along the Sereth River, Jan. 4; 
Baresci and Topesci, in Moldavia, also have been captured ; 
fighting on the western front is confined mostly to artillery 
actions and trench raiding; submarines sink three Nor- 
wegian, two British, one French and one Swedish ship. 

The Russian Government reports that German efforts to 
advance at various places on eastern front have failed; one 
French and one Greek steamer have been sunk by subma- 
rines; raiding parties only are reported from the western 
front; British advices are that German attempts to enter 
trenches have failed; Germans now peril Russo-Roumanian 
frontier near Braila and fight for Machin Bridgehead in 
Dobrudja ; Berlin and Vienna report advances in Moldavian 
region, Jan. 3. 
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BIG WOODEN STEAMSHIP IS LAUNCHED 


Business Men Are Interested Witnesses — Marks a 
Growing Southern Industry 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 1—A large party of Orlean- 
ians journeyed by special train to Slidell last Saturday 
to witness the launching of the 2,000-ton wooden steam- 
ship Baltic I in the yards of the Slidell Shipbuilding Co. 
The vessel is the first to be launched of several building 
in the Slidell yards for Norwegian owners, and is said to 
be one of the largest ships ever turned out by any ship- 
yard south of Newport News. President Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, of the New Orleans Association, headed a large 
local delegation that helped to man the capstan bars and 
ropes that set the big ship in motion from the ways. The 
New Orleans party, which was headed by Mayor Behrman, 
included among others James D. Lacey, J. 8. Otis, H. H. 
Thomas, Hans Forchheimer, Bryan Black, Ernst Albrecht, 
Victor Lambou, Charles F. Reimann, F. V. Dunham, 
Charles F, Goll jr., C. H. Houlton, J. P. O’Leary and 
J. C, Cremer. 

The Slidell Shipbuilding Co., which is a subsidiary of 
the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., is headed by Fred W. 
Salmen. Organized several years ago to construct and 
repair river and coastwise craft, the war-created shortage 
of ocean shipping provided an opportunity which its en- 
terprising managers were quick to grasp. Orders for four 
2,000-ton wooden steamships were booked from the Damp- 
skibs-Aktieselskabet Baltic, of Norway, the-first of these 
being the Baltic I, just launched, and upon which work 
was begun May 15 last. Baltic IJ is nearing completion 
and will be ready for launching within sixty days. Baltics 
III and IV will follow. In addition the company has 
under construction a thousand-ton freight and passenger 
vessel building for C. L. Dimon, of New York, to be used 
in coastwise service, while other big shipbuilding projects 
are under consideration. 

The vessels are built thruout of Louisiana woods—yel- 
low pine, cypress and oak. The pine is being supplied 
both by the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co.’s own plants and 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. Capt. H. B. Saunders, 
of New York, has been stationed at Slidell as representa- 
tive of the Norwegian owners, whose vessels were designed 
by his son, Guy Saunders. His daughter, Miss Katherine 
Saunders, christened the Baltic I at the Saturday launch- 
ing. 

he discussing his company’s plans and prospects, Mr. 
Salmen said that, while it expected to continue the build- 
ing of wooden ships, it planned also to construct steel 
ships and expected to be ready for that type of construc- 
tion within eighteen months at the latest. ‘‘We have the 
largest furnace south of Newport News,’’ he said, *‘ capa- 
ble of binding 20-foot steel plants, and the successful 
launching of the wooden ship proves that steel ships may 
also be successfully built here.’’ 

The Baltic I is 209 feet long, 47 feet beam and will 
draw, loaded, about 19 feet. Completion of superstruc- 
ture and installment of engines and machinery will require 
about forty-five days. 


NOVEMBER WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


The report of shipments for November just issued by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
favorable increase as compared with shipments for the cor- 
responding period last year. The report is as follows: 

















——-1915 1916 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
PM Giccs ao kb ene eas 340 8,463,214 293 7,744,195 
ee ee eee 616 15,246,165 901 22,696,850 
Nac on ee 68 0 0's 63 1,602,831 72 1,857,646 
Washington ......... 157 3,560,749 209 5,269,918 
North Dakota......... 142 3,532,977 142 3,593,038 
South Dakota......... 128 3,238,217 191 4,864,876 
ee 188 4,826,305 336 8,836.803 
S545 see wee © 167 3,935,523 163 4,025,297 
eS Gan ss 62's 136 3,116,380 250 6,319,347 
oe 188 4,700,786 258 6,412,675 
ere 33 842,290 16 384,252 
PRA fois ny eS 46 5/5 223 5,3. acne gt eee 
Missourd ..cccccccccs 20 72,193 5,96¢ 
DAPEIIEO) 4 0.00 0.00 5.06.5: 155 beds +4 P. Peeeiase 
EO: 5s0ss vee ews» 71 ,739, TW 808 
bbs te Biice bie es ace aoe s: 66 1,679,291 66 1,735,136 
DEMOED gcc csccccns 40 937,691 64 1,638,082 
POU asa sn icts is 53 1,249,797 60 1,491,875 
PENI iny 06's bib :8 och = 5» 7 179,072 6 152,285 
Atlantic coast States.. 208 5,011,320 248 6,312,997 
Other eastern States.. 73 1,809,500 124 3,000,034 
Eh ai igs Was 6:6 19 485,467 20 466,829 
OE SES 1 30,350 2 51,496 
Totals... .. 0» -++-8,004 ‘ex at 95,925,868 
Cut for month 1915, 24 mills, 75,738,738 ; R 
Ee aca cleat nw abies CNet 91,602,792 
Cut exceeds shipments.........ccceecccecccesce 4,323,076 
Number of mills not operating..... se eee eee eeene : ‘ f 
The figures in various columns indicate Prices 


relation of prices to those prevailing Normal Above Below 
the previous month and number of 1 15 0 
mills reporting. 

The figures in various columns indicate Inquiries 
volume of inquiries as compared with Normal Above Below 
last month and number of mills re- 12 13 1 
porting same. 


ANOTHER BIG SHIPYARD MAY CHANGE OWNERSHIP 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 30.—Financial circles are pre- 
dieting the sale of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., of this city, to New York interests 
within ninety days since the regular monthly meeting of 
the directors this week. It can not be ascertained whether 
it will be the same group that recently took over the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, or not, but it is sus- 
picioned that there will at least be a strong connection 
between the two. At any rate the prospective change will 
mean expansion on a large scale and is considered good 
news to the lumbermen. Henry 8. Grove, president of 
the concern, announced his intention of resigning at the 
January meeting, and the resignation of two directors, 








Francis L., Hine and Albert Strauss, both of New York, 
was accepted. H. W. Hand, now vice president and gen- 
eral manager, is the one most mentioned as the probable 
successor to Mr. Grove. It is also stated that when the 
change comes the capital of the concern will probably be 
raised from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000. In the last thir- 
teen years, during Mr. Grove’s administration, the bonded 
indebtedness of the concern has been reduced from $5,000,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 


FIRE REPORT SLANDERS WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


Annual Compilation Is Misinforming—Analysis Shows 


Comparative Safety of Wood 





A recent information bulletin of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association called attention to the annual report 
for 1915 of the Bureau of Combustibles and Fire Risks 
of the City of Newark, N. J., as an excellent example of 
publicity regarding fire losses, employing the use of graphic 
charts to exhibit the information. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN thereupon requested a copy, and reproduces here- 
with from page 15 of this report a chart showing the dis- 
tribution of fires by classes of construction. It will be 
noted that the line at the bottom says ‘‘ Most of the fires 
in 1915 were in frame buildings.’’ 

It will be seen that that is a very incomplete statement 
of facts when the information is given that the wooden 
buildings of Newark, N. J., number 53,777 while there are 
only 19,964 buildings of brick and stone. This informa- 
tion is not given in this annual report but is stated in the 
statistical report of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Adding to the 695 fires in wooden buildings 
shown in this chart the thirty-four fires in building of 
stucco (which elsewhere are stated to be of wood and 
stucco) and dividing by the total number of wooden 
buildings one finds that there were 13.5 fires in each 1,000 
wooden buildings in the city. Adding to the 414 brick 
fires the twenty fires in stone and dividing by the total 
number of buildings of brick and stone one finds that 
there were 21.7 fires in each 1,000 buildings of this class. 
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MOST OF THE FIRES IN 1915 WERE IN FRAME BUILDINGS. 


The total fire loss of Newark during 1915 was $995,110. 
This report, on page 4, lists seven fires which occasioned 
more than one-half of the total loss, or $507,717.54. One 
does not find, however, in connection with this tabula- 
tion a line prominently displayed stating that these seven 
fires occasioning more than one-half the total fire loss of 
the city were all in buildings of brick or stone. Why the 
omission ? 

This pamphlet is a reprint from the complete annual re- 
port of the Board of Fire Commissioners and is obviously 
intended to be given a wider general circulation than the 
larger report. 


TELLS HOW TO BUILD IMPLEMENT SHEDS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 2—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has just issued an attractive booklet entitled ‘‘Im- 
plement Sheds, Why Farmers Can Not Afford to Be With- 
out Them.’’ Much of the booklet is given over to a 
statement of why it pays the farmer financially properly 
to protect machinery from the ravages of the elements 
and the folly of buying machinery to cut down farming 
costs and then to abandon it to care for itself in the open 
just as the fields have been allowed to wear out in the 
past because of the lack of crop rotation and the dis- 
tribution of fertilizer. There are a number of drawings 
and detailed plans showing how to construct, cheaply and 
well, implement sheds that will give adequate protection 
from the weather. 

A pertinent point brought out is that it is much better 
to build an implement shed than to go on year after year 
purchasing new machinery to take the place of machinery 
that could be saved by the proper sort of storage. The 
old elm tree and the blue sky make poor roofs—when the 
pocketbook of the farmer is considered. The advantages 
of southern yellow pine for this sort of construction are 
set forth in an excellent manner and one that is sure to 
commend the use of the wood to the farmer reader. 

An important and valuable feature of the booklet is a 
table showing the floor space needed to store different 
farm machines from the smallest to the largest. Inci- 
dentally a page is devoted to setting forth the value of 
southern pine for repairing broken machines and the sizes 
suitable for a number of individual machines are given. 





HOW SOUTHERN HARDWOODS FARED LAST YEAR 


Leading Operators Enthusiastic Over the Trade of 
1916—Prophesy Betterment for the New Year 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 3.—The Louisville Times, in a 
recent industrial edition, devoted considerable space to 
the hardwood industry, quoting several of the leading 
operators—namely, W. H. McLean, A. E. Norman, T. M. 
Brown, Edward L. Davis and W. R. Willett—on the gen- 
eral condition of the business during 1916, and the out- 
look for 1917. It was shown in these reports that in spite 
of the great handicap under which the industry labored 
this fall, due to the car shortage, a big increase in volume 
was shown. Some of the lumbermen were quoted as say- 
ing it was the best year in many, and far exceeded several 
of the last years when a good export trade was added to 
fair domestic business. The good demand for lumber 
was attributed to the fact that the automobile, furniture 
and building trades were all active. Prices during 1916 
have been generally advanced on pine, walnut, mahogany, 
yellow poplar, hickory, ash, gum, oak, cypress, cottonwood 
and other items. The lumbermen were quoted as saying 
that the outlook for 1917 was the best in the history of 
the business. W. H. McLean was quoted as follows: . 

We have had the best year ever. Not only have we far 
exceeded the business done in 1914 and 1915—we have even 
handled more trade than ever before. The greatest handi- 
cap with which we have had to cope has been the railroad 
embargoes. It has been next to impossible during most of 
the year to obtain the cars we needed. The railroads have 
complained of car shortage and advanced 1001 reasons why 
they have been unable to carry out products. But all of 
their excuses have done naught but keep us from handling 
more business. Everybody seemed to have money during the 
last year, and they appeared willing to spend it. Build- 
ings have been going up on all sides and the furniture fac- 
tories have been doing land office business. Lumber prices 
have been up compared with 1915, but buying has con- 
tinued right along. also expect even: further advances 
on certain wood products due to a scarcity of raw mate- 
rials. I see no reason, however, why business during the 
coming year should not be just as good as that of 1916. 
Especially are prospects for the first six months bright. 
I suppose that I am just like all of the rest of the local 
lumbermen, tickled to death with 1916 business and figuring 
on another year just like it. 

A. E. Norman was quoted as saying that the last six 
months of the year showed a big improvement, and that 
business for the year showed a gain of 15 to 20 percent 
over that of 1915. Mr. Norman also referred to the large 
amount of mushroom building around munition plants, 
which have required a large quantity of lumber. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


NorFoutk, VA., Dee. 30.—Due to exceptional increase 
in demand during Novemberv, reports from about twenty- 
five of the larger operations as of Dec. 1 show them to be 
oversold on rough lumber nearly 29,000,000 feet as against 
17,000,000 feet on Nov. 1. The items showing the most 
startling increase in oversold were edge box and box bark 
strips rough. Edge box is reported oversold over 12,000,- 
000 feet as against 9,000,000 feet on Nov. 1, while box 
bark strips are reported oversold nearly 12,000,000 feet as 
against 5,000,000 on Nov. 1. The small surplus of the bet- 
ter grades of rough lumber as of Dec. 1 shows a deereaes 
in amount of 1,000,000 feet as compared with one month 
previous. Not a large proportion of this is covered by 
contracts, the large part being for delivery in Decem- 
ber and January. The increase was in the quantity of 
orders booked with a slight decrease in the total stock on 
hand. So far as dressed lumber is concerned, on Dec. 1 
these mills were oversold over 3,500,000 feet as against 


2,000,000 feet on Nov. 1. Combining the rough and 


dressed it will be seen that these mills on Dec. 1 were 
oversold 32,500,000 feet, sufficient business to keep them 
busy for some time. The strong attitude taken by the 
operators along price lines can be readily accredited to 
the above condition. 


COMPANY ENTERTAINS SALESMEN AT REUNION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—The Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, whose general sales offices are in the White 
Building, this city, with its big plant, including three saw- 
mills, at Bellingham, Wash., has been entertaining its 
salesmen from all parts of the middle West. These men 
have been in Seattle and Bellingham for their annual 
roundup during the last few days as has been the custom 
of the company for several years. The following are the 
sales representatives: R.N. Young, Great Falls, Mont. ; 
C. A. Riggs, Billings, Mont.; S. P. Wood, Fargo, N. D.; 
GC. R. Lockridge, Omaha, Neb.; James E. Wallen, Denver, 
Colo.; W. W. Vater, Minneapolis, Minn., and J. F. 
Drescher, New York City. They are all present except 
Mr. Drescher, who will arrive a little later. They have 
been coming in during the week and, after conferring with 
J. H. Bloedel and Sales Manager Ralph A. Clark in the 
executive offices in Seattle, have gone on to the mill at 
Bellingham to get better acquainted with the manufac- 
turing end, stocks on hand, and things of that sort, so as 
to post themselves on the company’s abilities and facil- 
ities. 

Tonight at the Leopold Hotel, Bellingham, the annual 
banquet of the sales forces was held at which were present 
the following: J. H. Bloedel, president; J. J. Donovan, 
vice president; James H. Prentice, secretary; C. L. Flynn, 
superintendent; C. W. Mason, Frank Meikle, and C. E. 
Castle of the shipping department; D. F. Trunkey, man- 
ager of the Bellingham retail yard; F. E. Frost, treasurer ; 
H. J. Waldo, sash and door factory superintendent; Jack 
Helms, auditing department; R. A. Clark, sales manager ; 
and the six eastern sales representatives above mentioned. 
It was a very enjoyable affair and talks were made by 
President Bloedel, Vice President Donovan and others, 
altho on the whole it was more in the nature of a family 
gathering and conference. 
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NEW SALES MANAGER TAKES HOLD WITH VIM 


Starts Comprehensive Itinerary of the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation Territory 


NEw York, N. Y., Jan. 2.—Charles Hill, general sales 
manager of the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, has left 
with twenty-two of its salesmen for a trip of the South 
and Southeast that is characteristic of the energy with 
which he is handling the affairs of the corporation, which 
began its business activity here the first of the year. The 
trip is so comprehensive that the itinerary of it deserves 
publication. According to the itinerary the party arrived 
at Rocky Mountain, N. C., early in the afternoon of Jan. 
1 and left there a few minutes later for Goldsboro, N. C., 
and after investigation of the corporation’s affairs as 
represented at that point left for New Bern, N. C., where 
they arrived at 6:00 p. m. of. the first. They will remain 
in New Bern until afternoon, leaving at 6:15 p. m. for 
Wilmington, N. C., which they should reach on the morning 
of the 3rd. Their further activity is indicated in the fol- 
lowing: arrive Marion, 8. C., 8:30 p. m.; leave 6:44 p. m. 
and arrive Pee Dee, 7:05 p. m.; leaving 7:10 p. m. and 
arriving at Charleston, N. C., at 11:20 p. m. 

Mr. Hill and his party will devote Thursday to inter- 
views and investigations at Charleston. They will leave 
that point at 6:50 a. m. of Friday, the 5th, arriving at 
Summerville at 7:55 of that morning, leaving there at 5:18 
p.m. and returning to Charleston by 6:20 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday, the 6th and 7th, the general sales manager 
and salesmen will spend at Savannah, Ga. They will leave 
Savannah at 5:50'a. m. of the morning of the 8th, arriv- 
ing at Green Pond at 9:20 a.m. They will leave on a log 
road for Wiggins and after a short stop will return to 
Green Pond and leaving at 6:05 p. m, will arrive at 
Charleston at 7:45 p.m. The party will leave Charles- 
ton at 6:20 a. m. of the 9th and from that point will go 
to Lanes, arriving at 8:00 a.m. Their next point will be 
Georgetown, which they will reach at 9:45 a. m. of the 9th, 
and will leave at 4:50 p.m. Thence they will return to 
Lanes, arriving at 6:40 p. m., and will leave there for 
North at 7:15 p. m. Their train will leave North im- 
mediately and arrive at New York at 2:40 p.m. of Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 10. 

The above itinerary will be of interest to officers of the 
constituting concerns of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion and indicates in a measure the vim with which Mr. 
Hill has taken hold of his duties. 





FRENCH BUSINESS MEN TO VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dee. 30.—Early in the spring a 
delegation of fifty business men from France will visit 
the important mills in the Southeast with a view to estab- 
lishing permanent buying connections. The party will be 
escorted by Axel H. Oxholm, of the Department of Com- 
meree and Labor. Mr. Oxholm was a Jacksonville visitor 
this week. He is making a tour of inspection among the 
yellow pine and eypress mills of this section, obtaining 
first-hand knowledge of the mills, their qualifications, the 
kind of lumber they manufacture ete. Armed with this 
data, he is going to Europe to investigate the foreign 


markets. 
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TO INDUCE BOYS TO ENTER CARPENTRY TRADE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 2.—Due to the lack of new ma- 
terial in the carpentry trade the Master Carpenters’ Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee has appointed a committee on trade 
schools, which is to confer with the trade school officials 
to find ways and means with which to induce boys to take 
up the trade. The association will endeavor to create in- 
terest in the trade and will attempt to arrange with the 
trade school heads to permit apprentices of the trade in 
the school to go out certain days of each week and do 
actual work for contractors. James J. Quinn has been 
appointed chairman of the special committee. The asso- 
ciation will be represented at the annual convention of 
the Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin at Oshkosh 
next week. About fifty members expect to attend the 
sessions. 


WHO PLAYED SANTA CLAUS AT MERRILL ? 


MERRILL, WIS., Jan, 2.—AlII the children of Merrill cele- 
brated Christmas together and were entertained by Santa 
Claus. Kind old Saint Nick announced his intention of 
paying a personal visit to Merrill several weeks before the 
day and with the help of the Merrill Daily Herald as post 
office headquarters managed to see that none of the children 
were overlooked. Santa Claus wrote from the North Pole 
early in the month and engaged the Badger Opera House 
and the Merrill Concert Band Tor the afternoon of Dee. 
24, and requested that all of the children of the city write 
and tell him just what they wanted, especially those that 
wanted clothes or such things. Hundreds of letters were 
received, some pathetic, some wistful, some sad, but all 
breathing of love and trust in Santa Claus. Before the 
day came a big Christmas tree was placed in the opera 
house .and decorated in just the manner that makes the 
eyes of children glisten and almost pop out with excite- 
ment. 

Long before the doors of the opera house were opened 
on Christmas eve the street was jammed with children and 
when the program opened promptly at 2 o’clock about 
2,000 of the ‘‘kiddies’’ of this city were sitting straight 
and expectant in the seats. Rev. J. S. Wilson first told 
a story of the Christ Child in such a manner that the chil- 
dren listened breathlessly. The story was followed by 
some moving pictures and later music by the band. Then— 
far away at first, but with growing intensity—could be 
heard the jingling of sleigh bells, and then a round, red 





jolly Santa Claus jumped out on the stage. The gifts 
were packed in sixteen barrels and five people were busily 
employed thirty-five minutes passing out the gifts. Nota 
single child was overlooked or forgotten and many had a 
happy Christmas that otherwise would have had to—just 
live the day. There are some well defined stories going 
around that Santa did not confine himself to the gifts made 
in public, but that the best and the most needed were 
made in private. Also there is much speculation as to 
Santa’s identity in private life, as this was kept a dead 
secret. However, a little bird came along and whispered 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that Santa really is a lum- 
berman and that his name begins with 8. 





WELFARE WORK HELPS COLORED EMPLOYEES 


Camp Is Equipped for Their Moral and Social Benefit 
—Membership Is Appreciative 


Couay, Miss., Jan. 2.—Following their highly effective 
work with the Y. M. C. A. for their employees and famil- 
ies, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., have 
erected at Camp Cohay a building to be used by the col- 
ored workers of the company as a branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. at headquarters. This building is equipped with social, 
reading and bath rooms, and the membership already num- 
bers seventy-five men. J. D. Ross, secretary of the col- 
ored men’s association, is in charge of the newly estab- 
lished branch, being guided by a committee that was ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of the white workers’ 
association. 

The activities of the branch are of course concerned 
with the social, educational and religious interests of the 
members. That its good work is being appreciated is 
demonstrated in the fact that in November of last year the 
attendance at night classes was 105; at lectures, 85; 
at religious meetings, 426. The socials were well attended, 
and the various facilities afforded to the members by the 
branch Y. M. C. A. are being utilized daily. 

George Gardiner, president of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
recently addressed, while in New York City, a gathering 
of employers at the Bankers’ Club and pointed out the 

















TOP—COMBINATION CHURCH AND SCHOOL, COHAY, 
MISS. BOTTOM—COLORED Y., M. C. A. BUILD- 
ING AND ATTENDANTS 


fine results that have attended this social work of the 
company. It should also be noted that Superintendent 
R. C. Carr has been an influential factor in the work the 
company is maintaining for the material betterment of 
its employees. Charles L. Orth, general secretary at the 
Laurel Y. M. C. A., is supervisor of the welfare work for 
the colored help. 

Other prominent concerns have been active in this fine 
social enterprise, notably the Kaul Lumber Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The efforts of this company in behalf of 
its colored employees at Camp Hugh, Ala., have been in- 
strumental in the general enthusiasm which prevails among 
the workers. It is significant that special equipment is 
now being arranged for ‘this camp. The work here is 
under the general care of H. C. Nix, secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. for white employees. 

The good returns which this welfare work is already 
bringing back to the different southern lumber companies 
are being carefully watched by concerns that are now 
considering the establishing of similar Y. M. C. A. quar- 
ters. Those firms that contemplate entering on such enter- 
prise are informed that communications addressed to the 
industrial departments and the colored departments of 
the International Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s will speedily 
bring the desired information. N. C. Schlichter, Indus 
trial Secretary, International Y. M. C. A., 19 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. will also furnish any desired in- 
formation upon request, 


PHILADELPHIA GROWING AS A PORT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 30.—Collector of Customs 
William H. Berry reports that the volume of business 
done thru this port in 1916 has never before been 
equaled, the totals reaching $326,000,000 in exports and 
over $110,000,000 in imports. The report states that the 
business has overtaxed the city’s terminal facilities and 
that it is impossible for shippers to make prompt ship- 
ments under present conditions. Facilities are being in- 
creased rapidly, but business seems to inerease more 
rapidly, and the warehouses, docks and every available 
place are crowded with outbound shipments. 





LARGE INCREASE IN CAR BUILDING SHOWN 


Greater Track Mileage Laid in 1916—Many Freight 
and Passenger Cars Constructed 





An encouraging phase of the traffic limitations encoun 
tered by the lumber industry is the comparatively large 
number of new roads laid in different parts of the country 
during the year just ended. The laying of the ties en- 
tailed the use of considerable quantities of timber, and 
the large number of freight and passenger ears which 
were constructed for domestic and export purposes also 
called heavily upon the various lumber sources. The fol- 
lowing summary of the annual railroad statistics, from 
the Railway Age Gazette, should be of general trade in 
terest. 

The total mileage of new railways constructed during 
1916 is 1,098, an increase of 65 miles over that laid in 
1915. Less second tracks were built, 1916 showing a total 
mileage of 312 miles, as compared with 356 miles for 1915 
and 565 miles for 1914. Thirty-one miles of third, fourth 
and other main tracks were built, as compared with 65 
miles in the preceding year. The largest number of miles 
of track was laid in Montana, 99; South Carolina was 
second with 92 miles, and California third with 78 miles. 
Canada, as was to be expected, shows a heavy decline in 
point of railway construction. Only 290 miles were built 
there during 1916, while 718 miles were laid in 1915 and 
978 miles in 1914. 

A decided increase is shown in the purchase of new 
equipment. The following table gives the number of cars 
freight and passenger ordered by the railways of the 
country during the last three years: 


1916 1915 1914 
Freight cars ordered... 170,000 107,796 80,264 
Passenger cars ordered. 2,349 3,092 2 002 


The number of freight cars ordered for domestic service 
is larger than in any year since 1912, and the number of 
locomotives ordered for domestic service is larger than 
in either 1914 or 1915. 

A large increase in the export business of the ear 
builders of the country was made, 25,632 freight cars 
being ordered for use abroad in the last year, as com 
pared with a total of 13,222 in 1915. It is well known, 
for example, that Russia has been buying heavily of 
American manufacturers, being already occupied with the 
development of her vast agrarian resources in Sibe:‘a, 
and other continental nations have not been backward in 
calling upon our market. 
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KILNS OF BIG COOPERAGE PLANT BURN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 2.—Employees of the Interstate 
Cooperage Co. this morning began clearing away the 
debris from the fire of Saturday evening, Dee. 30, which 
destroyed eight dry kilns belonging to this firm, with an 
estimated loss of $30,000. Eighty thousand headings were 
also destroyed at the same time. 

It is the intention of the management to have the kilns 
rebuilt and in readiness for operation within thirty days, 
and every effort will be put forth toward that end. 

It was only thru the unusual exertions of the fire de 
partment and thru the excellent supply of water that the 
fire was confined to the kilns, especially as a very strong 
wind was blowing thruout the evening. The buildings 
comprising the big plant of the company here were very 
near the kilns, but the plentifulness of the water supply 
available made possible the avoidance of a repetition of 
the disastrous conflagration which destroyed the plant of 
the Chickasaw Cooperage Co. a few weeks ago. 


NO CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF RAILROAD 


GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 1.—There is no truth in the 
statement that the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad will 
shortly change ownership, according to local officials of 
the road. At frequent intervals during the last ten years 
similar reports have found their way into print. Those 
in a position to know declare that in the building of the 
road, deep-water harbor and channel to the high seas, 
the underlying purpose in the mind of Captain Jones 
was to erect an enduring monument to his memory. He 
left to his wife and daughter, not only his vast holdings 
in the South, but his heartfelt solicitude for the people 
and a soul-purpose to make this section the garden spot 
of the South, and those who know them best feel confi 
dent that they will take up the work laid down by the 
departed husband and father and carry it on, faithfully 
and successfully. At a meeting of the directors of the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad held in Buffalo last week, 
Mrs. J. T. Jones was elected president of the road, and 
Miss Grace Jones a vice president. It is said that there 
is to be no further change in the active management of 
the road for the present, or at least until the next annual 
meeting of the stockholders, which will be held in June. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER’S DUTIES OUTLINED 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 2.—From the office of Secre 
tary-Manager J. E, Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation, official announcement has been made of the ap 
pointment of L. R. Putman, of Fayetteville, Ark., as ad 
vertising manager of the association, as was reported in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Put 
man’s work to be in connection with that of the Ferry, 
Hanly, Schott Advertising Agency, of Kansas City. Mr. 
Putman will make his headquarters in “New Orleans and 
will have general charge of the advertising and trade ex 
tension activities of the association. He will spend con 
siderable time with Wallace J. Ferry in the latter’s office 
in Kansas City and will appear before the conventions 
of retail lumber associations during the coming season. 
Mr. Putman also will have charge of the exhibit work 
of the association, which will be correlated with the ad 
vertising campaign that the association is conducting. 
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FUNGUS GROWTHS DESTROY MANY WOODEN ROOFS 


New England Structures Suffer Heavy Damages From Dry Rot — Insurance Engineer Declares Poor Material and Im- 





proper Grading of Lumber Used Responsible—Offers Opportunity for Trade-Marked Stock 


30STON, MASS., Jan. 2.—Some very interesting speci- 
mens of dry rot fungi have just been sent to the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., by Fred J. Hoxie, 
the well known Boston insurance engineer, who found 
them fruiting on the roofs of mill plants around here, 
where they have caused damage estimated at not less than 
$100,000. Mr. Hoxie called the attention of a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to fourteen cotton 
weave sheds and one paper mill here in New England, 
wliose roofs must be replaced directly because of the 
attacks of different combinations of these fungi. 

Perhaps the most interesting example is that of a big 
cotton weave shed in eastern Massachusetts. This build- 
ing is 400 feet by 500 feet and the roof contains approxi- 
mately 600,000 feet of southern yellow pine. This roof 
is hardly four years old, but the inroads of dry rot have 
been so rapid that conditions have approached the danger 
point and the entire roof must be removed at once. The 
owners would prefer this time to use something else than 
lumber for the new roof, but such radical structural 
changes would be required in the walls of the weave shed 
in order to lay a concrete and steel roof that it has been 
decided to give lumber another trial. Repairs to all of 
the roofs of the fifteen dry rot cases Mr. Hoxie is study- 
ing involve the consumption of several million feet of 
lumber, mostly southern yellow pine. 

One very interesting feature of the failure of the mill 
roof pictured in the accompanying illustrations is that 
it was caused by the development of dry rot fungi at 
least one species of-which—the Lentinus lepidus—is not 
very common in this section of the country. This fungus 
is a sort of toadstool or mushroom. Drier specimens 





fail, do you suppose that the owners will care to make 
another experiment with wood? No; next time it is likely 
that the walls will be altered to support a roof of steel and 
concrete, altho under ordinary conditions I believe that a 
wooden roof is much more satisfactory. And I am thoroly 
convinced that it is possible to obtain lumber in this country 
that will not fail even after years of service, and even under 
the very adverse conditions to which this roof has been 
exposed. 

In the case of this particular roof among the fourteen 
cotton mills and one paper mill whose roofs have rotted so 
rapidly, it should be noted that it was sheathed. Furring 
was nailed to the roof planks and the southern pine sheathing 
nailed to the furring, thus leaving an air space for insula- 
tion—and also ideal conditions for the rapid development 
of the dry rot spores. The Mutual Factory Insurance Com- 
panies, which I represent, do not approve of the use of 
sheathing under such circumstances. But even with sheath- 
ing a roof should last more than four years, or even a dozen 
years—it ought to be good for a generation or a lifetime. 
If the right kind of lumber were supplied by the lumber- 
men a wooden roof would last almost indefinitely. 

I have not yet completed my investigations, but I have 
satisfactory evidence that roof planks which appear to be 
able to pass the “F.M.” grade that I recently recommended 
in my pamphlet, “Dry Rot in Factory Timbers,” have not 
been attacked by the fungi, while immediately adjoining 
planks which appear less dense and not so resinous are 
about ready to fall in pieces from the ravages of dry rot. 
It is my intention to make tests of the various types of 
plank in this roof to ascertain the comparative density and 
resinous content of the worst rotted specimens and of those 
few plank that appear to have been immune from the attacks 
of dry rot. 

Experts Should Be Employed 


I believe that different experts should be authorized to 
spend whatever time and money is necessary to discover 
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FUNGI FOUND FLOURISHING ON ROOF OF WEAVE §S 


BOTTOM ROW, AT LEFT, TRAMETES SERIALIS ; 


which Mr. Hoxie plucked from the southern pine roof 
planks, where they were growing and which they were 
fast destroying, are hard as petrified wood. Judging 
from the conditions under which they were thriving in 
the eastern Massachusetts cotton weave shed, members of 
the Lentinus lepidus family require a moist, warm at- 
mosphere. Two other species of fungi were present—the 
Lenzites sepiaria and the Trametes serialis. The Merulius 
lachrymans was not found in this instance. 

Mr. Hoxie stated to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he believes some very valuable infor- 
mation may be obtained by a careful investigation of the 
failure of this mill roof after only four years’ service. 
He has sent a fine collection of the fungi specimens to 
the Forest Products Laboratory with a request for C. J. 
Humphrey, the Government pathologist there, to study 
and classify them, and to ascertain by experiment the 
conditions under which the virile plants can not grow or 
propagate. Speaking of this, Mr. Hoxie said: 

Mr. Humphrey is one of the best posted men in the United 
States on matters of this kind. I believe that his investiga- 
tions will prove of much value to the lumbermen of the 
country. For a matter of this kind is important to lumber- 
men and they could obtain most valuable information by 
investigating and studying carefully these striking instances 
of the failure of the lumber they sell. Take the case of 
this large cotton weave shed, 400 by 500 feet, with a roof 
containing more than half a million feet of lumber. If the 
new roof to be put on in place of the rotten one should 


HED. TOP AND MIDDLE ROWS, LENZITES SEPIARIA, 
TWO SPECIMENS AT RIGHT, LENTINUS LEPIDUS 


the causes and best means of preventing the development 
of dry rot in timbers and planks used in our factories, which 
in cases right here in New England recently called to my 
attention has caused loss of not less than $100,000 to mill 
owners. I know of fourteen cotton mills and one paper mill 
right now which must immediately replace their roofs in 
whole or in part because of the ravages of various dry rot 
fungi. There are other mill plants around here to my knowl- 
edge whose roofs have been exposed to equally adverse condi- 
tions, but these latter roofs are still practically sound after 
many years of service. Is not this sufficient evidence that 
the cause of the failure of the rotted roofs is to be found 
in the quality of the lumber sold by the lumber manufac- 
turers, for the specifications for the old good roofs and the 
new bad roofs were virtually the same? 

It is not a matter of concern to the officers or to the 
insurance engineers of the mutual insurance companies 
whether our members use wooden roofs or concrete and 
steel roofs. I should think it would be a matter of consider- 
able concern to the lumbermen of this country. We are con- 
cerned only in assuring ourselves that our members employ 
safe construction and do not use material which may result 
in their plants becoming dangerous fire risks. No one can 
question that a mill with a rotten roof is a bad risk. Per- 
sonally, I believe, and my associates believe, I think, that a 
heavy plank roof is the ideal covering for a cotton weave 
shed—provided that it won’t rot. Such a roof is economical 
and provides the best possible insulation. But if we can’t 
get lumber that won’t rot when exposed to the conditions 
of moisture and heat found in a cotton weave shed or in a 
paper mill we shall have to recommend and insist upon some 
substitute. Many insurance men and architects and mill 





SECTION OF ROOF WITH SHEATHING REMOVED, SHOW- 
ING ROOF PLANKS DISCOLORED AND DARK FROM 
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engineers already have been discouraged by the attitude of 
many of those supplying the lumber, and they are already 
turning to steel and concrete. It will be difficult for the 
lumber manufacturers of the country to reconvert such 
people to the use of wood, but it can be done if the lumber- 
men really are in earnest and mean business. I should be 
glad to show any interested lumbermen or representatives 
of the lumbermen’s associations what has happened in this 
cotton weave shed roof here in eastern Massachusetts. 
When they realize that lumber can deteriorate into such a 


condition in only four years from the time it was sold as 
sound, merchantable material by the mill which manufac- 
tured it, I feel sure that these interested lumbermen will be 
aroused to the danger of the situation—to them. 


It should be added that Mr. Hoxie does not except 
spruce, hemlock or other lumber from his criticism of 
what he claims to be examples of improper grading or 
the delivery by lumbermen of poor material to be used 
under adverse conditions. He explained that his atten- 


tion was directed principally toward southern pine because 
this wood is being more extensively used than any other 
in the construction of New England’s factories and mills. 

An interesting report from Mr. Hoxie on the grading 
of the lumber in these mill roofs that have failed too 
quickly is expected in the near future. It is probable 
that the results of C. J. Humphrey’s study of the 
fungi specimens submitted by the Boston insurance en- 
gineer will then be available. 





The Use of Woo 


[By Prof. B. L. 


All building materials have their uses. The College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, does not advo- 
cate the use of wood when some other material is better 
adapted for the purpose. To illustrate this point I may 
say that an experimental dry kiln is in the process of 
construction on the campus of the University of Wash- 
ington for the College of Forestry. The foundation 
is of concrete, as this material was best for this par- 
ticular purpose. The walls are of hollow clay tile, as 
such walls are most efficient—everything considered— 
for dry kiln work. The ceiling and roof will be of 
wood, as this material is without question most desira- 
ble for this purpose. Now, gentlemen, we could have 
built the entire structure of wood, but wood alone was 
not the best material in this ease. We are not fanatical 
in our allegiance to wood; we simply insist that where 
wood is the best material, wood should be used. 

One of the most popular misconceptions is that wood 
is suitable only for temporary construction. The basic 
reason for the amazing prevalence of this misconception 
lies in the clever and heretofore unopposed advertising 
of manufacturers of substitutes of wood for building 
construction. So effective has this advertising been, 
gentlemen, that it is a common sight to see the roofs 
of factories manufacturing wooden shingles—shingle 
mills—covered with the so-called fireproof substitutes 
for shingles manufactured by their competitors, owing 
to city ordinances of mistaken purpose. I hold here 
in my hand a small section of the very best and most 
expensive ‘‘fireproof’’ asbestos roofing. The adver- 
tisements of the manufacturer portray a blow-torch 
flame impinging upon the surface of a sheet of this 
roofing, the inference being, of course, that the roofing 
is extremely fireproof. Yet—touch a match to the 
roofing paper. As a matter of fact a wooden shingle 
is much less readily ignited, and it can of course be 
rendered much more fireproof by spraying it with a 
firehose, while this ‘‘fireproof’’ substitute will shed 
water like a duck’s back. 

Until very recently there has been a ready market 
for lumber, regardless of the competition of substitutes. 
Lumber has in the past sold itself, because people 
needed it and couldn’t get along without it. Lumber 
has never been advertised, but substitutes have. 

I feel that the present depressed condition of the 
lumber market is to a large degree a tribute to the 
power of advertising. Just consider what advertising 
has done in the ease of concrete! Farmers are spending 
twice as much money as would be necessary for wooden 
construction in building concrete silos, barns and even 
eonerete fence posts, yet in possibly a majority of 
these cases wooden construction would have proved far 
more serviceable. Thru assiduous advertising, Edi- 
son’s scheme of pouring monolithic houses occasioned 
almost national enthusiasm, regardless of the fact that 
such houses would be practically uninhabitable. How 
was this accomplished? Why has concrete so rapidly 
supplanted the more desirable material, wood? 





How the Concrete Men Work 


I have received authentic information to the effect 
that associations of cement manufacturers have gone 
to the extent of endowing chairs in farm building con- 
struction in some of our agricultural colleges. Profes- 
sors have been retained to do trivial services for sub- 
stantial retainers. Large and well written advertise- 
ments have been displayed in newspapers, magazine 
and other periodicals, including lumber trade journals. 
County fairs have been concreted and, in general, adver- 
tising has been expertly handled. The selling of cement 
has been placed in the hands of the retail lumber dealers 
while the lumber manufacturers have in the past done 
practically nothing to meet this competition in their 
own gateway. The cost of concrete construction has 
been misrepresented and minimized. Even the Saturday 
Evening Post has earried a serial article on the romance 
in the building of an abortive reinforced concrete resi- 
dence. What have the lumbermen done in the way of 
advertising? Practically nothing. 

Steel and iron have been similarly advertised. 
Almost any magazine you can pick up today carries 
cleverly written advertisements extolling the ‘‘fire- 
proof’’ virtues of light steel filing cabinets. As a 
matter of fact material filed in such cabinets during a 
conflagration will be more quickly consumed than simi- 
lar material filed in a wooden case, for in the case of 
steel cabinet the heat from the exterior is quickly 
communicated to the interior’by the steel, which con- 
ducts heat very rapidly. Wood, on the other hand, 
conducts heat very slowly. 

Wood has never been really advertised. Only one 
association of lumber manufacturers has made a real 
beginning, and that is the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association. ‘‘Cypress, the Wood Eternal,’’ 


* Address delivered before the Municipal League of 
Seattle (Wash.) Dec. 26, 1916. 


d Stave Pipe for Water Supply Mains 


Grondal, technical expert, College of Forestry, University of Washington] 


is becoming a familiar phrase. Our native western red 
cedar is even better, but do you ever hear anything 
about ‘‘Western Red Cedar, the Wood Eternal’’? No. 
Instead, you see advertisements of manufacturers of 
flimsy substitutes urging you to use asphaltum shingles, 
as they will ‘‘outlast wooden shingles’? and are guar- 
anteed for five or ten years. This, in spite of the fact 
that red cedar shingles will last from fifteen to twenty 
years with no attention, while the patent roofing manu- 
facturers in their guaranties specify that the roof must 
be repainted every two to four years, as the case 
may be! 

All engineering schools in the United States give 
much time to the economical design of structures in 
concrete and steel, while only one engineering school 
gives a course in the properties and uses of wood, the 
most widely used construction material. As an inevita- 
ble result, graduates of such schools are invariably 
much biased against the use of wood. Several years 
ago a bulletin dealing with the construction of small 
highway bridges was issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In this bulletin wood was not even mentioned 
as a possible material for such a purpose, tho perhaps 
50 percent of such bridges in the United States today 
are constructed of wood. 


Lumbermen Beginning to Realize 
The lumbermen are at last beginning to realize the 


seriousness of this condition of affairs and are for the, 


first time facing the necessity of pushing their product 
by insisting, at least, that when most economical and 
desirable from every standpoint wood should be used 
in publie building. 

The forest schools in the country have been large 
factors in bringing the lumbermen to realize the true 
reasons for the present depression in the lumber mar- 
ket, and with the extensive activities of the United 
States Forest Service a great deal of information has 
been collected during the last ten years. The lumber- 
men’s associations are now endeavoring to make this 
information more generally available to the public, 
thru proper and fair advertising. I may add that in 
a great many cases more information is requested so 
that the proper use of our less popular woods can be 
determined, and it is hoped that the State, for its own 
good, will recognize the vital necessity for continued 
research in forest products by establishing a fully 
equipped forest products laboratory at the University 
of Washington. 


Ignoring Wood for Expensive Material 

It is now proposed by our city authorities to supplant 
the hitherto satisfactory wood stave pipe lines in our 
main supply lines with other more extensively adver- 
tised products, without giving fair and just considera- 
tion to the merits of wood stave pipe. While I feel 
that there is sincere desire by our officials to use the 
best material for this purpose, yet IT feel that it is my 
duty to voice a protest against the exclusion of wood 
from consideration. Why should the taxpayers be 
saddled with the enormous proposed increase in the 
cost of these pipelines simply because the lumbermen 
in the past have not been wise enough to advertise 
their product? 

It would seem that the proper course to pursue in the 
matter would be a dispassionate analysis of the merits 
and demerits of the materials available for the pipe 
lines in question. I wish, therefore, to present the 
following points for your consideration: 

Steer. In many cases steel will be the most desirable 
material for pipe lines. as it can readily be built to 
withstand extremely high pressures with very little 
leakage. This is practically the only desirable property 
of steel, for it has the disadvantage of having a very 
high initial cost. Moreover, it is not so durable as it 
is supposed to be by the general public. Due to the 
high cost of steel, in designing a pipe to withstand a 
certain pressure a plate of a thickness just great 
enough to withstand the pressure is used, plus a low 
safety factor. As flat sheets of steel are used, the 
maximum surface of the steel is exposed to oxidation, 
or rusting. This lack of durability is well recognized 
by engineers. In fact, a life of twenty-two years for 
a large steel pipe occasioned so much comment that an 
article in the Engineering News for Jan. 13, 1916, 
describing this pipe, was headed ‘‘Steel Pipe Lasted 
Twentv-Two Years.’’ It may be of interest to note 
that this corroded steel pipe was replaced with a 36-inch 
wood stave pine, which, the article in question states, 
is expected to last for forty vears. 

In addition to lack of stability due to corrosion, steel 
pipe is very liable to collapse for long distances when 
broken by accidents at low points in the vrofile. This 
is well illustrated bv the extensive collanse of the 
Antelope siphon of the Los Angeles aqueduct. This 
nipe line was constructed of steel from 44 to 34-inch 
in thickness. The failure of two concrete piers at a 








low point in a valley, due to floods, caused the pipe 
to break, releasing the water. The resultant vacuum 
caused 10,000 feet of the pipe to collapse. New plates 
to replace torn ones were rolled, sheared, punched and 
transported thirty-five miles across the desert by 
wagon, and riveted into place. ‘The collapse occurred 
on Feb. 20, 1914, and repairs were completed on March 
18, 1914. What would we in Seattle have done under 
similar circumstances? Imagine the difficulty of trans- 
porting heavy steel plate thru the woods and out over 
stumplands along the right of way to our Cedar River 
lines! Is it a step forward to place dependence on 
such tin tubes for our water supply? It is, however, 
true that steel is a satisfactory material to be used in 
low spots in the pipe line, where the heads are high 
and external pressures due to vacuum ean not occur. 
This is the only logical use for steel pipe in our Cedar 
River water supply system. 
The Weakness of Concrete 


ConcrRETE. Very little is known of the desirability 
of concrete for pipe lines. Records have not fully 
established the permanence of concrete for structures 
of this character. It is undeniably true that concrete 
is an excellent construction material for many purposes, 
but it is also true that concrete has been used for many 
purposes for which it is inherently unsuitable. Its 
greatest desirable property is its reputed permanence. 

Is concrete, however, so permanent? 

It was recently stated editorially in the Engineering 
News: ‘‘The fact that a very large amount of con- 
crete laid during the last ten years and exposed to the 
weather and percolation, in retaining walls and else- 
where, is now showing unmistakable signs of great de- 
terioration, gives engineers much anxiety.’’ It is 
quite apparent that concrete in a pipe line is subjected 
to a maximum percolating effect. An article by Nathan 
C. Johnson, on the ‘‘ Microstructure of Coneretes’’ in 
the ‘‘Proceedings of the American Society of Testing 
Materials, Vol. XV, Part IT,’’ clearly analyzes concrete 
failures and comes to the conclusion that crystalline 
dikes will form shear planes which seriously weaken 
concrete when it is exposed to the percolating effect of 
water. In an article by Edward D. Campbell in the 
December, 1916, issue of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the results of tests on thirty-five concrete bars 
immersed in water from ten to fourteen years show 
that the magnesia in cement does not become com- 
pletely hydrated in even this period of time. The 
inference must be that cement that will pass the ordi- 
nary tests for soundness and strength is not necessarily 
at all suitable for pipe construction, for the ordinary 
boiling tests on cement pats only show soundness of 
cement caused by the presence of free lime. It is 
apparent, therefore, that cement used for pipe lines 
should at least pass the autoclave test, which should be 
quite prolonged. Even then, we can not be certain of 
the integrity of our concrete. 

High Initial Cost and Difficulty of Repairing 

I do not care to dwell unnecessarily upon the undesirable 
properties of concrete, but before leaving this topic it 
may be well to call your attention to the high initial cost 
of concrete pipe and the difficulty of repairing such pipe. 
Concrete must set for several weeks to become at all 
usable in a pipe line. The slow setting of concrete made 
necessary the covering of the brick paving recently laid 
on Second Avenue with wood planking, to the discom- 
fort of the public for several months. In freezing 
weather concrete can be repaired only with difficulty, as 
frozen conerete may be seriously weakened. The per- 
meability of concrete and the consequent loss of water 
by seepage have occasioned much study. The United 
States Government has made extensive experiments to 
remedy this glaring defect by studying the effect upon 
the concrete of admixtures of oils ete. You have all 
probably had more or less experience with this phase of 
the concrete problem—damp walls and basements. True, 
a coating of asphaltum or pitch on the outside will damp- 
proof such structures, but no dampproofing method has 
yet been found for waterproofing concrete pipes. As far 
as the strength of concrete is concerned, I will say that 
the strength depends upon the number and size of the 


‘reinforcing bars in the pipe line, just as the strength of 


wood stave pipe depends upon the steel bands. Concrete 
has a high compressive strength but a very low, in fact, 
negligible tensile strength, and as the stresses in a pipe 
line are tensile, the concrete simply fills the gaps between 
the reinforcing bars. 

Woop Pipe. Despite the attacks of other and more 
humerous people who have something to sell, wood stave 
pipe has established a record for permanency. I wish to 
cite the following editorial from the Engineering News of 
Oct. 23, 1913: ‘*The rise of wood stave pipe for pen- 
stocks and other conduits, we believe, has been fully as 
satisfactory as was expected when we noted its marked 
increase over twenty years ago. It was logical, then, to 
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assume that the staves would be nearly as immune from 
the attack of rot as submerged wood, and today even the 
most conservative engineers concede a minimum life, for a 
stave pipe which is continually filled with water, at about 
a quarter century.’’ 


What Wood Stave Pipe Failures Demonstrate 


I wish to say, however, that there have been failures 
of wood stave pipe lines, just as in the case of any con- 
struction material. All of these failures have been traced, 
however, to the improper installation and use of the pipe. 
These failures have demonstrated the following facts: 
1. Sapwood is allowable only on the inside of the staves. 
2. Air vents must be provided in peaks of the pipe line 
to allow entrapped air to escape. Trenches must not be 
backfilled with humus soil. These conditions are all very 
readily satisfied at a very low cost. The old Cedar River 
line, now in the process of replacement, was built by day 
labor by the city. I understand that the timber for the 
line was cut along the right of way and sawn into staves. 
It is conceivable that such a method would lead to the use 
of a great deal of material not really suitable for pipe 
lines, in the inevitable effort to make a record for cheap- 
ness and efficiency. The failure of the pipe line several 
years ago due to the collapse of a bridge was a splendid 
tribute to the desirability of wood pipe. A new trestle 
and pipe line were put in place in an incredibly short time, 
and the pipe did not collapse for miles, as in the Los 
Angeles steel pipe instance. The localized collapse of 
wood pipe, such as occurred last year due to the failure of 
air vents, is a distinct advantage peculiar to stave pipe, as 
this collapse is absolutely localized. 


Advantages Outweigh Disadvantages 


The advantages of wood stave pipe for aqueduct con- 
struction far outweigh its disadvantages. Unlike con- 
erete, Douglas fir wood has a high tensile strength, so 
that thinner material can be used. The steel bands of the 
wood pipe, due to the cylindrical section, present the mini- 
mum surface of the steel to the oxidizing effect of the 
weather. All of the bands from the original Cedar River 
pipe line, I am told, have been re-used. The long life of 
wood is due to the fact that fungi, which often cause the 
deeay of wood, can not exist without air. When the wood 
becomes waterlogged, water displaces the air in the 
fibers, rendering the wood rot-proof. Wood stave pipe, 
unlike concrete, is flexible, and is therefore not so easily 
damaged by earthquakes and landslides as is the rigid con- 
erete. One of the most desirable qualities of wood stave 
pipe is the ease with which much pipe can be repaired. 
Wood staves and bands can be readily transported thru 
the roughest country by means of pack horses. Steel in 
proper shapes is often unobtainable in Seattle and is 
transported with difficulty, while the difficulty in trans- 
porting cast concrete pipe is enormous. It is conceivable 
that had our pipe lines been of concrete during the times 
when, due to accidents, service has been interrupted, the 
breaks could have been repaired only with wood staves 
and bands. Wood stave pipe lines can be made smaller 
than those of other materials, for the low internal fric- 
tion of the smooth inner surface permits the passage of a 
greater volume of water per unit of sectional area. As a 
final and conclusive argument in favor of wood pipe the 
very low initial cost of this pipe can be cited. In other 
words, the safest and most efficient material—tho least 
advertised—happens in this case also to be the cheapest. 


Increasing Use of Creosoted Material 


Past experience has shown that untreated wood stave 
pipe in the Cedar River lines will have a minimum life of 
fifteen years. Very lately the idea of creosoting wooden 
pipe lines has been developed. Creosoting is nothing new. 
It has been used ever since 1838. For the last ten years, 
due to improved methods of creosoting, the use of creo- 
soted material has increased by leaps and bounds. A large 
ereosoted wood stave pipe line has been installed in cen- 
tral Washington and with good results, and it is expected 
that such a pipe will remain sound and free from decay 
for forty to fifty years. To determine the effect of creo- 
sote upon the taste of the water experiments have been 
earried on at the university for almost a year. I may 
‘say that tho a final report has not yet been made, water 
that has been circulated thru a pipe line for a time com- 
parable with the time that is required for water to flow 
from Cedar Lake to the Beacon Hill reservoir is uncon- 
taminated, while the possible presence of minute quan- 
tities of creosote in the water will have a tendency to 
prevent the water in dead pipe ends from becoming objec- 
tionable thru fouling. Pipe treated in this manner is 
incomparably superior to concrete or steel, and may be 
expected to last even as long as cast iron, while the cost 
is much less than the cost of pipes of all other available 
materials. Personally, I feel that untreated wood stave 
pipe, properly built, is more than sufficient for our needs 
and that it is safer than concrete or steel. However, if 
the people want the best, creosoted wood stave pipe is the 
only possible answer. 


TO SPEND LARGE SUM FOR WORKERS’ DWELLINGS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 2.—The Bridgeport Housing 
Co., a subsidiary of munitions concerns organized to pro- 
vide dwellings for the hundreds of workers now crowded 
in unsanitary quarters here, recently decided upon an 
immediate expenditure of about $300,000 in new houses. 
More extensive plans are under consideration for the 
spring and summer to relieve congestion in the tenement 
districts of the city. Never before in the history of the 
community have the Bridgeport lumber yards done as 
extensive a business as at present, and prospects are for 
an even better business this coming season. The greatest 
handicap the lumber dealers as well as the building con- 
tractors have had to overcome has been the repeated em- 
bargoes and freight restrictions enforced by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY BIG FACTOR IN PROSPERITY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 29.—Thorpe Babcock, secretary 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was one of 
the principal speakers at the annual banquet of the Seattle 
Sales Managers’ Association, here tonight. Mr. Babcock 
delivered a long and carefully written address on the sub- 
ject of the lumber business and its relation to the pros- 
perity of the entire Northwest. 

Among other points Mr. Babcock brought out the fact 
that very few products manufactured in the United States 
or any other country earry such a relation between labor 
and raw material as the lumber industry. He said that 
is one of the reasons that depressions in the industry are 
so quickly and seriously felt in all other lines in this terri- 
tory, where the industry is of such relative importance. 

He exhibited a chart which showed graphically the sig- 
nificance of the figures, giving the relation of the value 
of the industry in the State of Washington. He said 
that there was an annual turnover of $90,000,000, of which 
turnover, figured out according to the percentages, $72,- 
000,000 goes to labor, $4,500,000 to supplies, $4,500,900 
to overhead expenses and $9,000,000 to tiniber in the year. 

He then used figures obtained from the department of 
commercial research of the Curtis Publishing Co., as to 
the distribution of the laboring man’s salary. This in- 
vestigation covered 2,567 workmen’s families with an aver- 
age annual income of $827. The distribution was as fol- 
lows: Food, 40 percent; rent and property upkeep, 14 
percent; clothing, 13 percent; fuel and light, 5 percent; 
other expenditures, 21 percent; surplus, 7 percent; total, 
100 percent. 

Applying these percentages to $72,000,000 that is paid 
to wage earners in the State of Washington by the lum- 
ber industry, it shows labor spends for food $28,800,000; 
rent and property upkeep, $10,000,000; clothing, $9,316,- 
000; fuel and light, $8,600,000; other expenditures, $15,- 
120,000; surplus, $5,040,000. These figures and the chart 
which displayed them so graphically to the eyes of Seattle 
business men brought home to them the importance of the 
lumber industry to everyone and reminded them of their 
interest in the welfare of this great industry. 

Mr. Babcock then described the conditions in the lumber 
industry the last few years and at the present time; he 
discussed the reasons why some of the mills are not being 
operated and others not operated to full capacity. He 


discussed the car shortage situation, the tonnage condi- 
tions, and lack of off-shore shipments, and the inability 
to ship lumber by vessels thru the canal during the 
present great demand for vessels. He said, however, that 
now because of the car shortage and the scarcity of ton- 
nage, the advancing prices in lumber have brought a much 
better feeling among the operators, and while much lum- 
ber is going to the yard and sheds for lack of transporta- 
tion, still that which is shipped brings a higher price, 
which leaves a margin over cost, and that is a condition 
that has been absent in the business for a good many years. 

Mr. Babcock then launched into a very complete analysis 
of the future of the lumber business as it appears today. 
He said he believed the present car shortage would con 
tinue well into the spring with a gradual easing up of the 
situation from now on. The gradual increase in the num 
ber of cars would allow the manufacturers to move the 
stocks they now have on hand and, finally, by the time the 
‘ars are what might be termed normal, most of the stocks 
now being carried at the mill will be in the hands of the 
dealers. He called attention to the large earnings the rail- 
roads have enjoyed for the first time in a number of 
years, and for that reason they were undoubtedly in a 
position to increase their rolling stock and make needed 
improvements or start work on extensions. Already in- 
creased purchases of cars are reacting favorably on the 
lumber industry. This is especially true as there is a 
tendency among the railroads to go back to the wooden 
car in preference to the steel ear which has been found to 
be not so efficient as had been hoped for. He called at- 
tention to the present activity in shipbuilding, which will 
consume large quantities of lumber during 1917. 

Mr. Babeock predicted exceptionally good domestic 
business if the war continues and if the war ends, a big 
increase in foreign business; in other words, he held out 
hopes for an especially prosperous year in the lumber 
business during 1917. 

In closing he urged the sales managers to remember that 
whenever they said a good word for lumber, for the big- 
gest industry of the Northwest, they were creating a force 
that would come back to them in business in the form of 
dollars. He told them the lumber industry was theirs. 
The trees are the heritage of the people of the State and 
the lumbermen are the trustees, whose duty it is to har- 
vest the erop. 





RECORDS OF CHICAGO MARKET BROKEN 





Last Year’s Lumber Receipts Show Largest Totals Ever Attained — Shipments 
Made Also Reach Highest Figures 





A survey of the 1916 receipts and shipments of lum- 
ber in the Chicago market shows that another new 
record was made during the year from the standpoint 
of receipts and that 1916 was the best since 1912, rela- 
tive to the volume going into stock and local consump- 
tion. ‘Fhe receipts for 1916 totaled 3,017,240,000 feet, 
against 2,379,729,000 feet in 1915, which is the largest 
volume of lumber ever received in this market. The 
shipment figures for 1916 totaled 1,393,022,000 feet, 
which are also the highest shipment figures ever made 
for this market. These statistics leave 1,624,218,000 
feet as the volume going into local consumption, which 
is the only way of arriving at that condition, altho 
thére is some question as to whether this is an accu- 
rate idea as to the local stock and consumption situa- 
tion in Chicago. 

An interesting phase of the 1916 statistics is the loss 
shown in the shipments to this market by water. The 
volume of 1916 was 96,501,000 feet, as against 130,380,- 
000 feet for 1915. A comparison of lake shipments for 
previous years shows that arrivals in this market by 
water is graduaHNy dwindling, indicating that altho 
the market is growing in importance and retains the 
lead as the world’s greatest lumber market, shipments 
are gradually going more and more to the railroads and 
causing a decline of cargo trade. 

The following compilation shows the receipts and 
shipments and estimates of the volume put into stock 
and local consumption for the last thirteen years: 


Into Stock 

and Local 
Receipts. Shipments. Consumption. 
Ss i.4450 44 ish 4 3,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 1,624,218,000 
BIS: .. cceceen are 2,379,729,000  1,133,417,000 —-1,246,312,000 
DDIM cess aie ice peers 2,215,596,000 1,019,066,000 1,196,530,000 
| 2,804,434,000 954,159,000 1,850,275,000 
SDKs sbeenuGwe anaes 2,693,305,000 1,002,374,000 1,690,922,000 
SRE anicounascne ese 2,134,567,000 803,923,000 1,331,644,000 
IDs hon teawseshure 2,519,357,000 962,776,000 1,556,581,000 
J ey eer 2,584,512,000 961,822,000 1,622,690,000 
PE Eee eer oe 2,053,639,000 771,539,000 1,282,100,000 
| eee 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 1,501,712,000 
ee eee yoo 2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 1,321,365,000 
ENON. Gast sos hae anaes 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 1,237,163,000 
eres 5-7 1,670,272,000 821,008,000 849,264,000 


The statistics show that there have been no receipts 
of shingles by water since 1912 and if statistics gov- 
erning the lumber receipts by water keep on dwindling 
it might not be many years until all the shipments to 
this market arrive practically by rail. The statistics 
show that among the carriers the Illinois Central Rail- 
road tops the list, having brought 755,250,000 feet of 
lumber during 1916, as against 514,840,000 feet for the 
Chicago & Eastern’ Illinois Railroad, the two lines 
which have been leading rivals in transporting lumber 
to this market from the South. 


There also was a decrease in the volume of lumber 
shipped away from Chicago by lake during 1916 as 
compared with 1915, the figures being respectively 496,- 
000 as compared with 592,000 in 1915. The Eastern 
Trunk Lines transported from Chicago during 1916, 
872,325,000 feet, as compared with 710,256,000 feet in 
1915. The Chicago & North Western Railway carried 
from this market 239,946,000 feet of lumber during last 
year, and the nearest rival among the lines serving the 
northwestern territory was the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad, with 113,220,000 feet. 

A total of 605,780,000 shingles reached this market 
during the last year, as compared with 533,441,000 in 
1915. However, there is a loss shown in shingle ship- 
ments from this market for 1916 over 1915, the ship- 
ments last year being 342,326,000 shingles, as against 
378,348,000 shingles in 1915, indicating a large growth 
in local consumption of wooden shingles. 

The following table shows the receipts and shipments 
of lumber from 1850: 


Year. Receipts. Shipments. Year. Receipts. Shipments. 
1850.. 100,364,779 55,423,750 1883. .1,897,815,000 *1,906,592,356 
1851.. 125,056,437 60,338,250 1884..1,802,727,000 1,095,200,166 
1852 147,816,232 77,080,500 1885. .1,744,699,000 896,004,493 
1853 202,101,078 93,483,784 1886. .1,660,589,000 974,652,297 
1854 228,336,783 82,061,250 1887. .1,846,187,000 1,038,013.018 
1855 306,547,401 108,647,250 1S88..2,012,069,000 801,462,867 
1856 456,673,169 135,876,000 1889. .1,930,227.000 739,510,000 
1857 459,639,198 131,830,250 1890. .1,969,689.000 884,058,000 
1858 278,943,000 127,894,000 1891. .2,087,462,000 870,931,000 
1859 302,845,207 165,927,000 1892..2,250,298,000 1,058,407,000 
1860 262,494,626 127,894,000 1893..1,621.627,000 742,150,000 
1861.. 249,308,705 79,356,000 1894..1,522,835,000 619,513,000 
1862.. 305,674,045 131,255,000 1895. .1,547,727,000 972,391,000 
1863.. 413,301,818 172,364,875 1896. .1,270,939,000 591,488,000 
1864.. 501,592,406 190,169,750 1897. .1,415,623,000 556.518,000 
1865.. 647,145,734 310,897,350 1898. .1,600,000,000 699,209,000 
1866.. 730,057,168 400,125,250 1899. .1,695,790.000 738,701,000 
1867.. 882,661,770 447,039,275 1900. .1,596,746,000 769,451,000 
1868. .1,028,494,789 514,434,100 1901. .1,987,580.000 892,893,000 
1869.. 997,736,942 673,166,000 1902..2,069,.385,000 887,372,000 
1870. .1,018,998,635 652,091,000 1903. .1,711,348,000 803,846,000 
1871. .1,039,328,375 647,595,000 1904. .1,670,272,000 821;008,000 
1872. .1,183,659,280 610,824,420 1905. .2,193,540.000 956,377,000 
1878. .1,123, 368,671 517,923,000 1906. .2,362,856,000 1,041,491,000 
1874. .1,060,088,708 619,178,630 1907. .2,479.458,000 977,746,000 
1875. .1,157,194,482 635,708,000 1908. .2,053,639,000 771,539,000 
1876. .1,039,785,265 666.978,000 1909. .2,584,512,000 961,822,000 
1877. .1,083,405,362 546,780,825 1910. .2,519,357,000 962,776,000 
1878..1,179,814,119 692,549,000 1911. .2,134,567,000 803,923,000 
1879. .1,485,008,322 *1,442,500,123 1912..2,693,305,000 1,002,274,000 
1880. .1,524,481,000 *1,475,872,386 1913..2.804,434,000 954,159,000 
1881. .1,906,639.000 *1.844,065,831 1914. .2,215,596,000 1.019,066,000 


1882. .2,116,341,000 *1,974,543,655 1915. .2,379,729,000 1,133,417,000 
1916. .8,017,240,000 1,393,022,000 
_*Includes local consumption, 
On the following page will be found a comparative 
table of recéipts and shipments of lumber for a series 
of years. 
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WHERE CURTAILMENT WAS PRACTICED 


Kansas City Group of Mills Give Out Figures Sub- 
stantiating Claim of Reduced Cut 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—Some interesting figures 
showing the production, shipments and stock accumula- 
tion of two groups of mills has been compiled here for the 
first eleven months of 1916. These figures show very 
clearly where the greatest curtailment has been ~— 
and for the comparison the mills are arranged in two 
groups. The first group consists of twenty-six mills, con- 
trolled from Kansas City and the second group is com- 
posed of 121 mills, controlled from other points. In pro- 
duction the table shows that only during March did the 
Kansas City mills cut more than the normal cut. (The 
normal production figures were furnished by the Southern 
Pine Association.) The excess above normal for March 
was 1.12 percent, but the average for the eleven months 
shows a production of 14.10 percent below normal. Dur- 
ing July the largest curtailment was practised, the percent- 
age for the month being 31.85. The Kansas City mills 
have a normal monthly production of 97,887,894 feet. 
The other 121 mills with a normal monthly production of 
337,550,749 feet cut above the normal 5.15 percent during 
March and .05 percent during April. As in the case of 
the Kansas City mills the month during which the great- 
est curtailment was practised was July with a percentage 
of 19.62. The production for the entire eleven months 
was 5.93 below normal. A comparison of the curtailment 
of the two groups of mills reveals the fact that the Kan- 
sas City mills practised a much larger proportional re- 
striction of cut than did the other group. Averaging 
both groups the production was 7.77 percent below normal. 

In the matter of shipments the Kansas City mills also 
showed a probable holding of stocks for higher prices 
than was the case with the other mills. The shipments for 
the eleven months were 88.95 percent of the actual pro- 
duction and 76.41 of the normal production. By far the 
best month was August with shipments 138 percent of the 
normal cut. The other group of mills shipped an aver- 
age of 93.11 percent of the actual production and 87.60 
percent of the normal production. August was also the 
best month for shipments with a percentage of 104.08 of 
the actual production, but July was a close second with 
shipments totaling 103.06 of the actual production. The 
figures for the 147 mills show that shipments were 92.24 
percent of the actual production and 85.08 percent of the 
normal production for the eleven months. 

The Kansas City group of mills had 231,049,720 feet 
on hand Jan. 1, 1916, and 333,265,114 feet on Dec. 1, thus 
showing an accumulation of 102,215,394 feet, or 44.23 
percent, for the eleven months. Stocks accumulated dur- 
ing all the months except August and September, during 
which months the decrease of stocks was 38.08 and 8.50 
percent, respectively, of the actual production. The in- 
crease for the eleven months represented 11.05 percent of 
the actual production. The other group of mills had on 
hand Jan, 1, 1916, 784,628,425 feet and on Dee. 1, 1,024,- 
967,825 feet, an increase of 240,369,400 feet, or 30.63 per- 
cent during the period. Stock accumulation was greatest 
in February when it represented 17.32 percent of the ac- 
tual production. During July and August small reduc- 
tions in the stock on hand were noted, being 3.06 and 4.08 
percent, respectively, of the actual production. For the 
eleven months the increase was 6.89 percent of the actual 
production. For the two groups this figure reached 7.76 
percent. 


BUSY YEAR IN BUILDING IS PREDICTED 


Wisconsin Reports a Large Number of New Structures 
Will Be Erected in that State 





OsHKOSH, WiIs., Jan. 2.—Nineteen-seventeen looms up 
as the biggest year in building operations ever recorded 
in Wisconsin. Projects thus far planned insure a busy 
twelvemonth for contractors and lumbermen. Data com- 
piled at the office of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, of this city, reflect one im- 
portant phase and that is that residences will be ex- 
tremely numerous, indicating that the average man is 
not only in comfortable circumstances but is optimistic 
of the future. Business men are also encouraged by 
current conditions. There will be not only a number 
of new buildings but likewise much remodeling and ex- 
tension of present business property. 

Phil H. Coughlin, of Madison, contemplates erecting 
a building to accommodate three stores on the first floor 
with offices-and flats on the second floor. The Joseph 
M. Boyd Co., of the same city, also plans a substantial 
store building. Other business buildings proposed in- 
clude those by Ott & Bodden at West Bend, two by 
Harry Auster at Brighton, Kenosha County; a postoffice 
at Osceola, Polk County, and a bank at Viroqua for the 
Farmers’ bank. 

Churches will also be a big factor in the Wisconsin 
building operations including the $7,000 projects of the 
Presbyterian congregation at Wausaukee, Marinette 
County, the Lutheran congregation of Northfield, Jack- 
son County, a parish hall of St. Augustine’s Catholic con- 
gregation at Chilton, the $9,000 church of the Episcopal 
congregation at Mosinee, Marathon County; the Episco- 
pal church at Fort Atkinson, and the German Methodist 
at Baraboo, to cost $12,000. 

The demand for schools continues. Among those con- 
templated are additions to three ward schools at Osh- 
kosh, a $70,000 dormitory and other buildings at the 
Mission Home College and seminary at Franklin, She- 
boygan County, a $45,000 addition to the Capuchin Col- 
lege at Mount Calvary, Fond du Lac County, a $50,000 
addition to the high school at Hurley, the remodeling, 
at a cost of $31,000 of the Washburn school at La Crosse, 


the $30,000 county training school at Wautoma, and the 
combination school, sisters’ residence and parish build- 
ing at Glen Haven, Grant County. 

Conditions are found to warrant considerable building 
of new factory plants as well as warehouse room and 
plant extension. A 4-story, 60x180 warehouse is to be 
built for the Segelke, Kohlhaus Manufacturing Co., at 
La Crosse; additions costing $100,000 to the chemical 
pulp mills at McDill, Portage County, by the John 
Strange Paper Co.; a 5-story, 50x128 meat cannery at 
Green Bay for the Green Bay Packing Co.; filter tanks 
and warehouse building worth $45,000 for the Gilbert 
Paper Co., at Menasha; an addition 40x105 for the Fond 
du Lae Shoe Manufacturing Co.’s plant at Fond du Lae; 
a 3-story, 40x160, $50,000 factory for the Black Cat Tex: 
tile Co., at Sheboygan; a laundry, 2-stories and 105x95 
feet, for J. J. Normington at Stevens Point; a $30,000, 
100x120, 2-story plant for the Parker Pen Co., at Janes- 
ville; a $200,000, 75x320, 4-story addition to the Dia- 
mond Match Co.’s plant at Oshkosh; and two large 
buildings for assembling motor trucks for the Winter 
Motor Truck Co., at Kenosha. 

Of buildings to be used by the public such as clubs, 
hotels, theaters, and hospitals there are contemplated a 
goodly number. Included are a $6,000 theater by C. E. 
Babeock at Necedah; two Y. M. C. A. buildings at 
Madison, one for $160,000 and another for $100,000; a 
hotel at Genesee; an opera house at Wautoma by the 
W. J. Durham Lumber Co.; St. Mary’s Hospital at 
Watertown, cost not yet decided; a $75,000 city hall 
at Beloit; a $10,000 park pavilion at Columbus; an emer- 
gency hospital at Ashland for which funds are to be sub- 
scribed soon; a $25,000 city hall at Elroy; a $75,000 
clubhouse by the Knights of Columbus at La Crosse 
and a hotel by Alex LaPoine at Marshfield. 





SECRETARY RESIGNS FOR MANAGERIAL WORK 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to Lose Thorpe 
Babcock—Will Join Lumber Company 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4.—The announcement is made 
today that Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has resigned that office, the 
resignation to take effect in February, when he will be- 
come vice president and general manager of the North- 
western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, succéeding Frank J. 
Shields. The news came as a great surprise to lumber 
circles. It is with reluctance that the association trustees 
have accepted Mr. Babcock’s resignation, for he has made 





THORPE BABCOCK, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Who Resigns as Secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


a nation-wide reputation and has been an able association 
organizer and manager. Mr. Babcock declares that it is 
with great regret that he leaves the association, especially 
on the eve of a broadening of its work. 

The Northwestern Lumber Co. is one of the oldest lum- 
ber manufacturing concerns on the north Coast and was 
one of the first to bring Grays Harbor to the attention of 
the lumber trade of the country with its fir and spruce 
products. Charles H. Jones, of Tacoma, president of the 
company, in announcing that Mr. Babcock will be asso- 
ciated with him in the administration of the company’s 
affairs, says that Mr. Babcock will have entire charge of 
the company’s operations, including the logging, sawmill, 
shingle mill, towing company and its general merchandise 
business. 

Mr. Babcock graduated from Yale Law School in the 
class of 1907 and with five other Yale men, several of 
whom have since also become prominent in the lumber 
business, came to Seattle with the idea of going to Alaska. 
Impressed with the lumber industry, he went into it at the 
bottom, working in the mills and yards of several mill con- 
cerns. After a thoro schooling of two years, he became 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Information Bureau in 
Seattle, and later secretary of the old Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. In 1910 when the north 
Coast lumber manufacturers’ associations were consoli- 
dated into the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, he be- 
came its secretary. His successor has not yet been chosen, 
but R. D. Brown, assistant secretary, and Robert B. Allen, 
general field man, will temporarily look after the asso- 
ciation’s affairs. 


EMBARGO ORDER CONSIDERABLY MODIFIED 


Lumbermen Expect Benefit Directly and Indirectly in 
_New England Territory 


Boston, Mass.. Jan. 2.—Freer movement of lumber 
into and thru New England territory characterizes the 
new revision of the modified embargo that has been con- 
trolling the activities of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. Announcements of the modifications 
were made last Sunday and they are already in effect. 


This lifting of some of the restrictions that were placed 
‘some time ago on shipments of freight other than food- 
stuffs, perishables and Government freight will enable the 


road to accept freely not only carload shipments that or- 


-iginate in Canada, but also carload freight destined for 


points touched by the Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany 
and Central Vermont roads. Certain of the commodities 
of direct importance to the lumber business that hereto- 
fore have been on the list of embargoed freight will now 
find open passageway. -They include, according to the 
statement concerning the new modifications, boxes, box 
shooks, lasts, last blocks, cooperage stock, and tanners’ 
bark. News and bookprint paper is also included in the 
tabulations, 

With these acceptances, however, are certain restrictions 
or conditions of shipping which must gravely affect all 
lumber shipments to and thru the New England territory. 
They are, to quote from the statement of the new modified 
embargo, as follows: 

On account of the accumulation of shipments, embargo is 
placed on all carload freight for points on or via these (the 
above named) companies, coming from connecting carriers, 
including coastwise steamship lines, when originating at 
points outside of the New England States, and the Dominion 
of Canada, whether consigned direct, reconsigned or re- 
shipped via any junction point with connecting carriers or 
via Piers 31 to 70 East River, New York City, Brooklyn 
Terminals, Harlem River, or by lighter service. 

On account of the accumulation embargo is placed on all 
earload freight except perishables, livestock and freight con- 
signed to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
Central New England Railroad, and the United States Gov- 
ernment, coming to those companies from the same connect- 
ing carriers specified above. Where an emergency exists 
relief may be granted on application to J. O. Halliday on 
mixed shipments to, Fall River and New Bedford. 


The lifting of some of the embargoes, as these concern 
the lumber shipments via the New Haven railways, means 
greater transportation of lumber consigned to points along 
the Boston & Maine and the Boston & Albany, and should 
encourage the dealers in, and manufacturers of, southern 
lumber. For two months this portion of the lumber busi- 
ness has been cut off from communication with the mar- 
ket in all of northern New England and a great part of 
the central sections. Of course a considerable number of 
shipping restrictions remain that will have to be obviated. 
The Boston & Albany freight agents have already been 
ordered to enforce new regulations in securing prompt re- 
turns of freight cars to western points. This road, by 
the way, is one of the number that were recently censured 
by the American Railway Association for failing to adopt 
the recommendations provided for the redistribution of 
the freight cars. This order is reprinted here for the in- 
formation of lumber shippers: 

Effective at once, you will decline to furnish any box cars 
for loading carload freight on team tracks or for loading 
earload or less than carload freight on private sidings to be 
forwarded to points on or via the Boston & Albany Railroad. 
You will decline to accept any carload freight for loading 
thru freight houses. 

Every car as fast as it is made empty must be moved 
promptly in the homeward direction, according to the home 
route. The object of this is to get cars west for shippers 
who are not getting their full quota of cars, and is in 
accordance with directions from the American Railway Asso- 
ciation Commission on Car Service. 

In addition to this, and in keeping with its avowed policy 
of airing the names of the roads that neglect to join hands 
for the purpose of relieving the shortage of box cars, the 
commission of the car service of the American Railway 
Association at Washington, D. C., gave out the names of 
the following roads as having failed to carry out the 
recommended redistribution measures—the Boston & Al- 
bany, the Maine Central, and the New York Central, the 
latter being connected with New England transportation 
thru its leased lines. It was shortly after this that the 
order to the agents of the Boston & Albany was given out. 

At the hearing by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington, a week ago Thursday, Vice President W. 
W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad and also the 
president of the American Railway Association, said that 
New England traffic had already been straightened out 
and that the conditions never were better than they are 
today. He particularly referred to the work accomplished 
by the New Haven railroad. These statements of his were 
in the nature of a reply to the charges made by Commis- 
sioner McChord to the effect that the railroads seemed to 
be ignoring the orders of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, issued for the purpose of relieving the car shortage. 
The commissioner also asserted: ‘‘The railroads not 
only have violated their written and verbal agreements, 
but they have been deliberately engaged in the pastime 
of stealing cars from each other.’’ 





MOVES MAIN OFFICE TO ITS YARDS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 3.—Jan. 1 J. Gibson MeIlvain 
& Co., specializing in hardwoods etc., located its general 
office at Fifty-eighth and Woodland Avenue, this city, 
where the company’s yards are located. A large stock 
of lumber is carried at the yards and at its sawmills. 
The company will build a new office building in the 
spring, but in the meantime its Crozer Building office will 
be open to its friends, with the main office at Fifty-eighth 
and Woodland Avenue. The company extends the sea- 
son’s greetings to the trade. 
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CONFLICTING RIGHTS DEMAND ORGANIZ 


It is a matter of common experience, or at least a common observation 
and remark, that the farmer and the smaller business man have not yet 
learned to join hands in local movements designed for the benefit of both. 
In fact it is commonly held that farmers can not work together for the 
improvement of agriculture, and merchants of the smaller cities and vil- 
lages find difficulty in maintaining organizations designed to better mer- 
chandising methods. Of course there are many exceptions with respect 
to both farmers and merchants; for numerous communities are forging 
ahead as the result of the united efforts of farmers and merchants banded 
together in community development organizations. 

Just what is the quality in a man’s mind that makes him susceptible 
to an appeal for cooperation it would be difficult to say. Many influences 
doubtless operate to keep men out of community codperative channels. 
Generally private business occupies so much of their time and energy that 
they feel that they have little left to employ in the public behalf. Habit 
probably oftener than any other cause prevents men from employing a 
part of their time in community service. They have traveled so long in 
the narrow paths of personal interest that they give little thought to, if 
they are even aware of the existence of, the broad highway of community 
building. 

There are in every community men who can not get along with their 
fellows, who are everlastingly at odds with their neighbors ; but there are 
a great number of citizens who, notwithstanding the fact that they are at 
peace and have friendly intercourse with their fellows, scarcely ever think 
of or even wonder if there are ways of working together for the larger 
interests of all. And of these many are slow to take part in organized 
movements when they are warmly solicited to do so. 

For many years the Federal Government and many of the State govern- 
ments have been enacting laws and expending immense sums of money 
with the one purpose of benefiting the farmers ; and yet much of this Gov- 
ernment work has been of little real value because farmers have neglected 
to avail themselves of its benefits. 

While farmers have been complaining of their markets, of the commis- 
sion men especially, the Federal and State governments have been mak- 
ing investigations and reports calculated to point out ways for the farmers 
to improve their methods of selling. But most of the suggestions made 
by investigators require some form of codperation, and they have great 
difficulty in getting producers to codperate. If, however, they succeed in 
organizing the farmers and are able to hold them together a few years 
until their organization has been perfected and its value demonstrated 
they have pretty clear sailing. That is to say, when the farmers learn by 
experience the effectiveness of codperation they are as loyal to their 





organizations and its live purposes as are any other class of citizens. 

There may be some forms of organization of producers that threaten 
the established agencies of distribution, the retailers, but in general the 
methods advocated do nothing of the sort. The danger to the rights of 
consumers appears to be even more real than the dangers to the retailers ; 
for it is difficult to see why the average producers’ organization would 
not raise and fix prices as readily as would manufacturers, wholesalers 
or retailers. Of course it may be true that there is a level at which prices 
encourage the greatest possible consumption at the same time that they 
give a profitable return to the producers. Some of the large producers’ 
cooperative organizations appear to have established such a level of prices 
and to have demonstrated the wisdom of being fair with their patrons and 
contented with reasonable profits. 

Within a few months we have seen efforts on the part of producers to 
demand better prices for their products thru organizations and thru tactics 
differing but slightly from those sometimes used by labor unions. While 
there may have been justice in their demands their methods of enforcing 
them were not such as to command the sympathy of the general public, 
which, in the case of the milk producers at least, included their consumers. 

Consumers want to buy as cheaply as possible, but most of them realize 
the need of retailers as agencies of distribution and realize that they must 
have profits on their sales. They are willing that producers also should 
have reasonable return for their labor. It has been easy to get legislation 
in aid of the farmers, and nothing now appears to be in the way of their 
organizing to increase the efficiency of methods of distribution. It is rea- 
sonably to be expected that as a result of all that has been done for them 
they will sometime do something for themselves. 

The contention of the Community Builder always has been that the 
rights of all are conserved when all classes are included in community 
organizations. While the problems of the farmers differ at some points 
from those of merchants and professional men, there is much that each 
class can do 'to help the others in solving their problems. Whenever we 
think of the socalled conflicting interests of the various classes in a com- 
munity we are reminded of the conflicts and compromises in the conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution of the United States. One may well 
doubt if there ever has been in the history of mankind such an admirably 
constructed instrument for protecting the rights of all; yet the conflicting 
interests cared for by that instrument are infinitely more vital than any to 
be protected by an organization for the improvement of conditions on 
the farm, in the village and in the community as a whole. What is needed 
is that all classes shall unite in a spirit of sympathy and compromise, ready 
to recognize and to protect the rights of one another. 








A REPORT of the work of the Milwaukee (Wis.) con- 
tinuation schools shows that from July 1, 1915, to July 1, 


DurinG the apple harvesting season the schools of 













1916, 8,950 young people who had prematurely left schools 
attended the continuation schools during the day time one 
half-day each week. The evening schools for adults were 
attended by 5,715 persons. The persons attending the 
schools were employed in thirty-three trades and profes- 
sions. The ‘‘ housewives and women at home’’ numbered 
853. In addition apprentices indentured in the follow- 
ing trades were taught during the day time: Machine 
shop work, pattern making, bricklaying and masonry, 
printing, carpentry and plumbing. 

* * * 

IN AN address at the annual meeting of the Glens Falis 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce L. W. Walter, secretary, 
advocated advertising the city thru the products of the 
city, and in speaking of the functions of the chamber 
said: ‘‘What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness, and that’s the Chamber of Commerce’s business.’’ 
The State sanitary superviser made a plea for the adop- 
tion of the county hospital appropriation, saying that 
thirty-eight deaths from tuberculosis in Warren County 
each year and 200 recognized cases demonstrated the need 
of urgent care of the cases. The proposed county hos- 
pital is estimated to cost taxpayers only 22 cents on each 
$1,000 valuation. 

* * * 

In A recent editorial the Chicago daily News, comment- 
ing upon the desirability of celebrating the changing sea- 
sons in an appropriate manner, said: ‘‘The inhabitants of 
large cities suffer a detachment from the mainsprings of 
human life that prevents their proper appreciation of val- 
ues. To them, for example, the seasons in their coming 
and going mean little beyond a change in the manner of 
amusement. Of the seedtime and the harvest and the sig- 
nificance thereof they know nothing. The cold storage 
plants, defying time and rendering nugatory the law of 
supply and demand, blot out for them the ancient mile- 
stones of the year. From time immemorial it has been the 
custom of peoples living more or less close to the soil to 
express in autumnal festivities to the Giver of All Good 
their gratitude for blessings. Even unto this day the 
smaller cities and towns, directly related to the country- 
side, hold fall celebrations in which the farmers joyously 
take part and are suitably honored. Even so large a city 
as St. Louis has its autumnal Veiled Prophet’s celebra- 
tion, patterned after New Orleans’ famous Mardi Gras. 
These gay affairs are seasons for a wholesome getting to- 
gether of producers, shippers, jobbers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers and consumers. They promote good fellowship.’’ 








THE WISDOM OF COMPROMISE 


Some of the greatest movements in the world’s 
history have been made possible by compromise. 
Was it not Paul who said in substance that tho 
some things may be lawful they may not at the 
same time be expedient? If in all the relations of 
life each of us insisted upon all that is our right, 
not to say all that we are in a position to demand, 
we should place ourselves in the class of irrecon- 
cilables. The reason some persons can not work 
with their fellows is that they are unwilling to 
surrender any of their rights and liberties. 

We know one local merchant who buys produce 
of a certain class at a distance, where he gets It 
cheaper than at home, in order to “break the local 
market”? and control the sales of that commodity. 
The other merchants, wishing to encourage local 
growers to increase their production of that par- 
ticular commodity, proposed to adopt a form of coép- 
eration in handling the crop that would enable them 
to give the growers better prices and supply their 
trade with better quality. But that one merchant, 
the largest in the town, has thus far thwarted this 
united effort. 

The attitude of this merchant apparently has not 
affected his town trade, but it has greatly reduced 
his farmers’ trade. Of course other merchants, 
whenever complaint is made of the prices offered 
for produce, immediately explain that they must 
buy at the bottom in order to compete with the large 
merchant who controls the market. The producers 
are helpless, of course, because the large merchant 
pays the lowest price. One way the others did suc- 
ceed in offsetting his competition was by giving to 
farmers bringing in produce a discount of 2 percent 
on all purchases. 

Not all communities have merchants like the one 
here referred to, but many merchants do not yet 
realize how much they can do to improve the mar- 
ket for local produce. They must first have a 
proper conception of the rights of the producers, and 
then they must see the wisdom, in the long run, of 
protecting those rights. Sometimes it is as impor- 
tant that the merchant look out for his customer as 
it is to look out for himself; indeed, sometimes 
looking out for the customer is only looking out for 
himself. When the right spirit is manifest trade in 
the rural community flows in its proper channels; 
but when the spirit is not right it flows in other 
channels, to the loss of both the local consumer and 
the local merchant. 








North Yakima, Wash., held only one session daily, thus 
allowing the pupils to help in gathering the apples. 
* * * 


IN A REPORT of the operations of the Young Men’s In- 
dustrial League of Aurora, Mo., covering a period of 
six months the remarkable accomplishments of that or- 
ganization are recounted. A Fourth of July celebration, 
an agricultural agent, a district fair and a lot of val- 
uable publicity are a few of the results of the league’s 
efforts. As a result of the fair, ‘‘the farming and 
stockraising people of this southwestern Missouri openly 
demand that the fair be made permanent and they are 
back of their demands with means and moral support.’’ 
Considering the former attitude of surrounding towns 
toward Aurora as stated by the report, the winning of 
this support for a fair in Aurora is worth all the money 
the league has expended in all its work. 

* + * 

THE CoMMUNITY Builder often has emphasized the im- 
portance of good roads to the rural community, as a means 
of inviting tourists, prospective settlers and others who 
contribute more or less to trade and development. An il- 
lustration of the wide use made of tlru routes is given by 
the Dixon (Ill.) Leader: ‘‘That the Lincoln Highway is 
traveled extensively by tourists is evidenced by the fact 
that in one day over sixty cars from distant States passed 
thru Dixon westward and eastward bound. Yesterday, in 
one half-hour, tourists passed thru the city from the fol- 
lowing States: Ohio, Kentucky, Florida, New York, 
Maine, Indiana, Washington, California, Arizona and 
Georgia, in the order named. And while this gives a wide 
representation in a brief space of time, yet frequently, 
and in fact almost daily, this record is duplicated. There 
is no more popular thorofare traversed by tourists than 
the Lincoln Highway, and it is fortunate that Dixon is 


located on it.’’ 
* * * 


In Detroit all the men connected with the public 
schools have banded themselves together into the School- 
men’s Club with the purpose of unifying their efforts to 
improve educational facilities of the city. Early in 
December the club gave its third social gathering in 
the rooms of the Detroit Board of Commerce and mem- 
bers were addressed by the president of the Board of 
Commerce. The club has published an ‘‘ Annual’’ con- 
taining a historical sketch of the organization, a list 
of members, the officers, the constitution and bylaws 
and other items of interest. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








The Realm likes to get letters, and it likes to get 
acquainted with the people who write them. We hope 
some time to get acquainted with the young Irishman 
who wrote the following. 


THE FIRST OF FOUR EPISTLES 
DEAR REALM: 


Say, doggone it, I want to know something. I don’t 
know why I should write to you, for I’ve got you doped 
out as a sort of retired Sunday school superintendent 
with a bald head and a fringe of these here porty-air 
whiskers under your chin; and if that’s right you’ll like 
as not give me a reference to Hezekiah 13:23, about the 
ass knowing the combination to the front door of his 
master’s corn crib. That’s what a cock-eyed, red nosed 
pillar of society tried to spring on me one time when I 
got to beefing about my boss. I didn’t get him, but it 
listened to me like a slam. I generally commence get- 
ting pink under the harness when a high toned person 
mentions me and an ass in the same breath. He may 
mean something, and again he may not. But maybe 
you ain’t a person at all. Maybe you’re one of these 
here machines that you turn a crank on and get out a 
squirt of personal letters, all typewrit and signed; and 
every Tuesday afternon the Big Noise says to the Little 
Noise: ‘‘Go and turn the Realm of the Retailer crank 
about two pages’ worth, including pictures.’’ 

But anyway, whether you are or ain’t, you’ll do to 
write this letter to. You’re just as good to write to as 
Sandy Claws, and I’ll maybe get a little pressure out of 
my dome if I can bust all over the place for a spell. The 
fact is that blamed boss of mine, that iron-clad hyena, 
that lop-eared, knock-kneed rattlesnake—there, doggone 
it! I should of known better than to fly off the handle 
that way. I always tear the paper when I do, and I 
guess I’ve busted the pen. The blamed thing wobbles 
around like the off hind wheel of the old delivery wagon 
that has its ex sprung. Old Jack says a red-headed 
wagon man like me ain’t got any business writing letters, 
because they’re too slow. He says telephones was 1- 
vented for my kind, but I don’t talk a bit more than 
he does or would if he got a chance. He talks about 
such fool things that it makes me tired; so sometimes 
in self defense I get the jump on him so as to talk about 
something sensible. 

Well, this here boss of mine, plague on him; say, don’t 
it make you hot when some fellah gets fresh with you 
and you can’t think of a good come-back? I ain’t so 
slow in thinking up language, usually; and if I can’t get 
the right word I’ve got a pretty fair wallop in my mitt. 
But a come-back to have any punch in it has got to hit 
the Bull Durham sign at the back end of the ball park 
before the center fielder knows the pitcher has begyn to 
wind up. This coming in on a handear stuff doesn’t get 
you anything. Well, the boss has been pulling these 
subtle ones lately. Generally he ain’t so bad. I don’t 
mind working for him ordinary times for he don’t get in 
my way a whole lot. I can remember way back to the 
time when he was plumb amiable. He’s got the cutest 
little girl you ever saw; long curls and big brown eyes 
and freckles and a little giggle that sounds as cool and 
sirupy as a butterscotch sundae. Her mother and her 
used to drive down to the office in the afternoon in that 
shiny electric top buggy of theirs, and then I’d make 
an excuse to go up to the front end of the shed. Usually 
she’d be sitting on top of the boss’s desk rumpling his 
hair. And then sometimes when he’d see me he’d say: 
‘Here, you brass mounted Irishman! Take this young 
lady out to see Old Ginger.’’ And then I’d take her 
out, and she’d pet the old chap and giggle and talk about 
‘“nice old horsie’’ and the boss would look on and laugh 
and joke like he was plumb human. 

But heck; ain’t it queer how people change? There 
was that car of lumber that was spotted for us last Mon- 
day. I went and told the boss, but he was pawing thru 
his letter files like he was getting appetizing whiffs of 
the woodchuck and expected to set his teeth in the critter 
in about two seconds. He never looked up, and when 
IT said: ‘‘Shall we unload it today or tomorrow?’’ he 
grunted and pawed on. I didn’t like the looks of him. 
He looked the way Old Ginger does just before he lifts 
about four inches out of the seat of your pants. So I 
was backing out when he glared at me and said in that 
nasty polite way he’s learned so blamed well lately: 
‘* Johnson tells me that extra lumber hasn’t come back 
from his place. Of course I don’t want to annoy you 
but if you can spare a little time from your important 
personal pursuits to assist me in this lumber business I’Il 
be humbly grateful.’’ Well, I didn’t know what to say, 
so I mumbled somethingeabout just going out to get the 
stuff and why didn’t he put a note on the hook when he 
wanted stuff brought back, and then he says, ‘‘My dear 
tu quoque’’ (whatever that fool Dutch word means), 
“*T am still busy carrying out the orders with which you 
honored me Saturday.’’ 

Well, doggone it, I hadn’t told him anything Saturday 
except that it seemed funny we was always running out 
of shingle nails and beaded molding and stuff even when 
they were entered in the want book on time. I noticed 
when he was talking to me on Monday that he had the 
want book on the desk and was fixing up a big order. But 
he’d seemed to of forgot it and was fanning thru the 
files without finding anything. But when he got thru 
talking to me he jumped onto the order again and put 
down a car of shingles. The yard was all cluttered up 
with shingles and I was going to mention it, but I was 
so mad I was afraid to open my mouth for fear it 








wouldn’t go shut again. And then that ‘‘ personal pur- 
suits’’ stuff! All I had done was go down town in the 
afternoon to try on a new suit I had to wear to the 
dance that night. Gee whiz! I’d of looked purty taking 
Katy O’Riley to the dance in my old stuff and her mak- 
ing smart remarks every other minute about how well 
Tim Murphy is dressed, wouldn’t I? I got nerve for 
some things, but I don’t want any handicap when I 
mix with Katy. 

I got Johnson’s stuff, and then I found the hook full 
of notes that kept me and Ginger trotting steady. And 
then this morning the boss calls me in a cold temper 
and asks me what I mean by not telling him that car had 
been spotted. It was still full as a tick and piling up 
demurrage steady as clock work. That was too much; 
but I told him as quiet as I could that I had let him 
know about the car. I went over the incident word for 
word. He sat slumped down in his chair and looked 
at me thru his eyebrows as meek as a parson. I went 
over the thing again and filled out the slim places. I 
thought of a lot of things I’d forgot before, about how 
he’d said he’d attend to the car and everything. When 
I couldn’t think of anything else he made a steeple of 
his hands and leaned his nose on it and said: ‘‘ Patrick, 
Great Britain lost a wonderful diplomat when you emi- 
grated, didn’t she, Patrick?’’ Well, I didn’t know any- 
thing about that and said so. But the more I’ve thought 
about it the less I’ve liked it. I’m getting certain he 
didn’t mean any good about me. 

Old Jack hasn’t been doing any better than me. Jack 
has a little weakness for corn juice on a holiday, and 
last Monday morning he came down a little shaky on 
his legs from his Sunday frolic. One of the first things 








“T went in and told the boss” 


he did was to drop a leaded glass window the boss had 
telegraphed for because Mrs. Green wanted it quick. It 
came down on a cement block that knocked the whole 
insides out of it. The thing certainly did look like the 
other end of a Tipperary rough house. The boss come 
out and talked to Jack for ten minutes. You got to hand 
it to him he knows a lot of words. His college educa- 
tion come in handy then, and he must of used all of it. 
I was sorry for Old Jack, for he stood there like a pup 
in a hen house with shells on his chops when the Missus 
comes in hunting the eggs. ‘‘Jack,’’ says the boss 
finally, ‘‘I’ve stuck to you for a long time. I like to 
have you around so I can look at you when I get to feel- 
ing too good. I don’t mind supporting all these crooked 
crap shooters in this end of town, but I’m not going to 
support the gin mills. Next time you go into a saloon 
you get fired. When I find my money is going into the 
liquor business I’ll take a chance and have it enter the 
ministry.’’ 

Jack was so shaky and fuzzy he couldn’t get all the 
boss had said, so I had to explain that last joke. There’s 
an old darky named Adoniram Skizzlewith who works 
daytimes and preaches nights. He’s mostly bone from 
the neck up, but he’s got considerable beef in his shoul- 
ders and has helped around the yard quite a bit. He 
wouldn’t be so bad, but every little while he goes off on 
a revival jag worse than Jack’s corn juice junkets. 
Jack’s been uneasy about losing his job to Ad, but the 
boss had never mentioned it before. That threat made 
Jack so shaky he couldn’t pick up the end of a board 
without dropping it, and by night the old man was plumb 
sick. I said I’d go home with him. I don’t know when 
I’ve been so sorry for a person—he looked so old and 
used up. He wanted a drink the worst way, and I 
thought myself he needed it, but he wouldn’t go near a 
saloon. 

Finally I suggested that he stop in a drug store where 
he knew the boss, and he did. He asked for something 
to steady him, but the druggist, a long-faced, chalky 
gink with a collar too big for him, wouldn’t give him 
anything. I explained the shape Jack was in, and the 
druggist pulled his ragged, English-baron moustache and 
finally said he’d give Jack something to pull him together. 


I remembered later that the boys said he was stuck on 
himself as a practical joker.. He poured out a stiff jolt 
of stuff that proved to be Jamaica ginger and put some 
whisky in‘ it and handed it over. Jack took it at a gulp, 
set the glass on the counter and stood staring off into 
space. He looked like a graven image. Tears commenced 
trickling down his cheeks. He opened his mouth wide 
and began drawing down gulps of air. I was scared. I 
thought the old fellah was going to cash in right there, 
but the druggist was laughing like a delirious hyena. 

“‘Zuf—zuf fire ish not quenched,’’ said Jack. 

I saw after a minute that Jack was all right, but I 
thought the druggist had had enough fun, so I yanked 
him out from behind the counter and hit him in the nose. 
We had a right pleasurable time for a couple of minutes. 
He stuck his leg thru a plate glass show case, and we 
mashed two chairs and an ice cream table and moved 
a row of bottles off the counter, and I got my foot in 
a spittoon and couldn’t get it out. That slowed me up 
considerable, so pretty soon we came to terms. 

The druggist wasn’t such a bad sort; for when Jack, 
who was plumb straightened up by that time, begged him 
not to let the thing get known he laughed and agreed to 
square it for $25. I gave him the money the next morn- 
ing, so that’s all right. Only I can’t take Katy to any 
dances for a while. And if that Murphy boob gets to 
shining around her he’d better wear brass plates on his 
dome. Otherwise one of these days they’ll button his 
overcoat with a screwdriver. 

So you can see what a heck of a time we’re having 
here. I don’t know how long Jack and I will last. The 
boss is getting worse and more of it. He’s got Jack’s 
goat complete; horns, hoofs and perfume. This morn- 
ing the old man was picking up a tobacco tin somebody 
had dropped in the alley when Old Ginger right behind 
him let out a cough like the lid blowing off Chicago. 
Jack took the alley in one jump and began to say: 
‘*Yuh-yuh-yes, Boss, I was just going to do that’’ and 
then he saw who it was had spoke to him. There was 
murder in his eye, and I expect Ginger would have got 
his right where it would feel the least good; but the 
door of the office opened just then, and Jack faded out 
of sight. 

I was going to ask you something, wasn’t I? I started 
to back on the first sheet of this letter. It’s about what 
a yard man is going to do when the boss gets to acting 
like a hornet that’s gone out without his chains, skidded 
into the curb and bunged up his stinger on a lamp post. 
I’m stuck, myself, blamed if I ain’t. Course I could 
quit, but work ain’t as plenty in these diggin’s as 
dirt. is, and—well, I might as well say it, since I don’t 
know you—I’d like to ask Katy to change her name over 
to mine, and I’d be a heck of a guy to jump my job 
under those conditions, wouldn’t I? Old Jack couldn’t 
get nothing else. Say, don’t it seem to you that a 
fellah’s got a cute little fence on each side of him 
about 40 feet high with barb wire and busted glass on 
the top when he’s got to work at day’s wages? Why 
do you suppose people get so blamed overbearing with 
the hired help just because they pay ’em wages? They 
hand you your little old $12 a week and expect you to 
take as much interest in the business as tho you were 
getting all the profits. They expect you to do all the 
dirty work and remember all the details and stick on the 
job a lot tighter than they do themselves. I ain’t kick- 
ing about work. That’s all right. But I like to have a 
pleasant word once in a while, and I like to know the 
boss is trying to understand my interest and ambitions 
as much as I try to understand his. 

Well, it’s all right. I don’t expect you to do nothing, 
always supposing you’re you instead of a compartment 
in a filing case in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Office. 
I feel better already. But there’s times when this busi- 
ness of feeling yourself under the thumb of some fellah 
who’s as big a boob as you are gets wearing. I got 
writer’s cramp telling you about this stuff, and it’s a 
relief to have something wrong that ydu can put your 
finger on. I ain’t worrying. When it comes to taking 
care of myself my name’s not Slouch. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
PATRICK RYAN. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE 


Dear REALM: 

You surprised me when you came right back with a 
letter. I kind of figured that my billy due would feed 
a furnace somewhere or else go where the Sandy Claws 
letters go. Fact is, I came near addressing it to Sandy 
Claws. I thought he’d do as good as anybody. 

You say you know the boss personally and that he’s 
all right and to be patient until what’s on his mind gets 
off. Well, if you know him you’re smarter than I am, 
and I’ve worked for him a couple of years. He’s been 
away quite a bit lately, and that helps. When he’s away 
Jack and I bust ourselves keeping the deliveries right up 
to the minute and the yard looking dolled up. Miss Gray, 
the girl who chaufs the books, is right relieved to have 
him away, too; but she won’t own up to it. When the 
boss is gone she chirks up brisk and business like as tho 
she owned the business and expected to foreclose the 
mortgage on the court house and use it to store cement 
and brickbats in. And when she sees our little joy killer 
coming back she wears that moving picture look of the 
heroine about to marry the millionaire and who looks 
out of the window and sees her sure enough hobo hus- 
band coming down the street in twelve reels, 
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‘¢Miss Gray,’’ says our hero in his politest nasty man- 
ner, ‘‘it seems to me that the collections are away be- 
hind. Don’t you think it possible to crochet a little less 
and to send out a few statements?’’ 

And then Miss Gray gets red and swallows a few 
times until the right kind of language comes up, and 
she tells him he has always ordered her to let him pick 
out the people he wants dunned. Then he waves his 
hand like one of these matinee dudes and says: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. Of course. I am wrong. I am always wrong. 
Let us not argue about it.’’ And then Miss Gray goes 
out to the stock room and cries a little, which don’t 
help her looks a blamed bit, and she comes back with 
the rebel yell blazing in her eyes and makes such a racket 
on the typewriter that the boss gets up in a hurry and 
fans off. Happy little family, we are! 

Doggone it all, Realm; this ain’t any place for an 
Irishman. This business of holding in don’t set well 
with my constitution. I’m going to leave. Yes, I am; 
and you don’t need to spring any pious texts on me, 
either. I ain’t any hog, and I know when I’ve got 
enough. Miss Gray’s going, too. She’s been half in 
the notion of getting married to a young fellow who 
works in the First National, but she says she’s thru 
with men. No son of a gun is going to tell her whether 
it’s sunshine or moonshine and which side of the street 
she’s to walk on. I don’t know as I blame her any. 
I kind of feel that way myself. 

This staying away from dances ain’t any fun, either. 
If the boss hadn’t roughed Old Jack so much I wouldn’t 
have licked that fool druggist, and then I’d have 
some money. Kate went last night with Murphy. Not 
that I care. I begin to think Kate don’t amount to 
much. I don’t think a whole lot of a girl that goes 
with one fellow for a year and keeps another one tag- 
ging after her and grabs him the first time the first 
fellow gets down on his luck. Especially a cuss like 
Murphy. If it wasn’t beneath my dignity I’d beat his 
purty face in until he wouldn’t know whether he was 
shaving his chin or the back of his neck. I went over 
to the club rooms last night, I got so lonesome, and 
some of those boobs got to rubbing it in until I made 
them shut up, and then they had me put out by a cop. 
They said I was disturbing the peace and ought to 
be glad they didn’t bring charges against me. They 
ought to be glad I didn’t lay ’em where they wouldn’t 
smell the flowers their friends would send in—suppos- 
ing they got any friends. 

I’m going up North and work in a sawmill. I guess 
them places are dangerous, and I’ll probably lose a 
leg or something, and then I suppose Katy’ll be sorry. 
She don’t need to mind. I’m thru with her. I wouldn’t 
be friends any more if she was to come around and 
sit on my knee and smooth my hair and call me darlin’. 
She’s got awful cute eyes when you see ’em close 
up. But that’s nothing to me. I ain’t looking at 
eyes. 

The Missus and the baby don’t come down any more, 
and I don’t blame ’em. I wouldn’t come around that 
bear den if I wasn’t paid for it. I’d like to see Gladys 
again, but I won’t. I’m quitting tomorrow night. I 
ain’t likely to write to you any more, for when I get 
up among them sawmills I’!l be too busy hanging onto 
my legs. 

Yours ete., 
Pat RYAN. 


THE THIRD EPISTLE 
DEAR REALM: 

I wish I hadn’t sent that letter to you yesterday, 
and if you ain’t read it yet don’t do so. I got a lot 
of stuff wrong in it. First place I’m not going up 
North to any sawmill. I reckon a good man ean find 
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“Tears commenced trickling down his cheeks” 


honest work any place he happens to be. And to go 
off that way would be kind of cowardly, wouldn’t it? 
That’s the way I figure it out. The boss hasn’t got 
anything coming from me, but someway I don’t just 
like the idea of ditching out without warning. I kind 
of figure the business needs me these days. It sure 
would go busted quick without somebody to hold it 
together. 

And then—well, I want my job worse’n I did yester- 
day. When a fellow has just himself to think about he 
can do as he pleases, He ain’t going to starve, and if 


the boss gets fresh he can quit and tell the gink where 
to go and what to do. But the prospect of having a 
family is an awful responsibility. ain’t it? That don’t 
make the job any different, but it does make a fellow feel 
different about it. It kind of scares me to have Katy 
dependent on a job I hold under that grouch down at 
the yard. It sounds too uncertain to me. But she says 
she doesn’t mind and that she knows I’ll take care of 
her. I’m getting ahead of my story, but since I let the 
cat out of the bag I may as well throw a brickbat at 
him. You see I went out to mail that letter last night, 
and then kind of by force of habit I walked around past 
Katy’s place, and she ran out and asked me in. I was 
kind of distant at first, but I just couldn’t keep that up 
with Katy. She told me she’d had a wretched time at 
the dance, and, well, she got the whole story out of me, 
and then I kind of forget the rest. But pretty soon 
she was sitting on my knee and calling me darlin’—Say; 
you won’t let this go any farther, will you? Well, any- 
way, I’m so happy I ain’t mad at nobody. We’re going 
to be married next fall. 

It don’t seem right that Katy should have to be de- 
pendent for her living on a fellah who flies off thé handle 
and does things the way the boss does. I wish there 
was something to do about it. I never cared for unions, 
for I always figured a man could hold a good job if he 
was willing to work and use his head and give the boss a 
square deal. But when the boss ain’t reasonable it’s 
different again. That’s one of the chances I’ve got to 
take. I’ve got this job, and I’m going to see it thru to 
a cinder. The boss will have to come clean with me now 
if I have to take personal charge, souse him in a bath 
tub, rub him on a board and twist him thru a wringer. 
Your friend, 

Par. 





THE FOURTH EPISTLE 
DEAR REALM: 

Here I am again. I just want to tell you I’m 
ashamed of all the beefing I did about the boss. He’s 
the best fellow in the country, and I knew it all the time. 
Nobody’s going to last two years as the best natured 
boss ever picked off the Christmas tree and then in a 
week turn into a case of vinegar and dill pickles. He 
says it’s all right and that he’ll not hold it against me, 
that nobody could of told the difference between him and 
a bulldog with a carbunkle on the disposition. I should 
of known there was something wrong all the time. But 
maybe I’d better begin at the beginning. 

Yesterday was Monday. and really I hadn’t expected 
the boss down; so I thought I’d better get there early 
to ’tend to the early rush orders. There’s lots of build- 
ing in town this winter, and those contractors haven’t 
any more foresight than an old hen. They never have 
stuff enough to start the men on Monday morning. But 
when I got -there at a quarter to 7 there was the 
boss in the office with letters and invoices and order 
blanks and wagon tickets and newspapers and books 
scattered all over the top of his desk. Miss Gray hurried 
in about then looking scared. The boss had routed her 
out by ’phone. His face looked white and drawn, and 
he began dictating all sorts of letters. He wrote to 
bankers asking for quotations on pig iron and to den- 
tists suggesting the desirability of capital punishment for 
crooked jurors and to preachers complaining about the 
shortage of cars and all that stuff. He’d stop in the mid- 
dle of a sentence and stare out of the window, and every 
time the ’phone rung he’d grab it with his hands shak- 
ing. And then when it was only an order for a couple 
of sacks of cement he’d say bad words and not take the 
order. <A couple of old loafers strolled in, and in about 
a minute they went out of there trailing hot language 
and looking like they had seen a spook. 

I was so fussed and upset I didn’t know a window 
sash from a bank book. Old Jack began casting hunger- 
ing looks over toward Philligan’s saloon, and even Ginger 
got nervous and bit the shoulder out of a contractor’s 
blouse; and I was so skewed I hit the contractor with the 
whip and cussed him instead of Ginger and came blamed 
near having a fight. But I got him calmed down, which 
was a fine thing; for my mind was too distracted to 
fight good. 

Miss Gray’s nerve was going fast, and she wigwagged 
me an 8. O. S. with her eyebrow to stick around. And 
just then the phone rung, and the boss grabbed it. I tell 
you, Realm, I’ll dream about that face of his, so drawn 
and deadly eager and afraid. The person at the other end 
done most of the talking, but it was like a vacation to 
watch the boss’ expression. He looked like a man who was 
being scalped up by Indians just when the big Ben rings 
and wakes him up. Then he begun to say: ‘‘ You’re sure, 
doctor? You’re sure Gladys will be all right, sure?’’ 
And then the other fellow talked some more, and the 
boss said: ‘‘Then I can see her tomorrow?’’ And 
pretty soon when he got thru talking he hardly had 
strength to hang the receiver up. He leaned back in his 
chair all in a heap and began to smile with his lips 
trembling and tears trickling down his face. Then Miss 
Gray said: ‘‘Why, Mr. Pond, what is it?’’ And he 
said husky like: ‘‘It’s the baby, Miss Gray, it’s Gladys. 
I ecouldn’t bring myself to talk about it. She had to have 
an operation. I’ve known it for two weeks. They 
wouldn’t let me stay, and I couldn’t do a thing. But 
she’s all right. Patsy, me boy, I feel a thousand years 
younger. She’s going to be all right. When I get to 
that surgeon I’m going to kiss him. I wish I could see 
her now, the poor little mite. I’ve been meaner’n dirt to 
you folk. I know I have; but I don’t want you to hold 
it against me.’’ 

Then he commenced shaking hands with Miss Gray 
and me and couldn’t seem to quit. Miss Gray cried, and 
T had a lump in my throat, and we both told him he was 
the best boss in the world and we didn’t mind what he 
did and we knew it was all right all the time. Then he 
ran out’ and hugged Old Jack and danced him around 


until Jack was scared thru and thru. As soon as the 
boss quit Jack came and asked me if I’d seen what he 
saw, and he was relieved to know he hadn’t been seeing 
spooks, 

After that the boss talked to the Missus over the phone 
and she told him she was going to drive over to the office. 
I ain’t going to tell you what happened when she got 
there. It was too beautiful for a doggoned Irishman to 
peddle around. Miss Gray called up the chap at the bank 
and he came fanning over, and they went off together. 
I guess she’s changed her mind about men folks. I 














“Ran out and hugged Old Jack” 


looked into the private office, and there was the boss slid 
away down in his chair with his toes worse pigeon than 
an Indian, and the Missus was curled up on his lap with 
her face burrowed in his neck. I slipped away and went 
over to see Katy. 
I guess that’s all. 
Patsy. 


OFFERS “SALES HELPS” TO RETAILERS 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 3.—The Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau is doing everything possible to help the 
retail dealers extract the maximum benefit from the 
national advertising and other publicity carried for- 
ward with such success by the bureau. It has sent 
out to dealers thruout the country a circular describing 
six sales helps for the retailer that will be furnished 
free of charge. Sales help No. 1 consists of a steel 
flange sign measuring 18x18 inches, finished in red, 
white and black and showing the trademark of the 
bureau as well as the information that Arkansas soft 
pine, ‘‘the satin-like interior trim,’’ is sold by the 
dealer. Sales help No. 2 consists of a good sized wall 
hanger, containing seven beautifully finished examples 
of Arkansas soft pine. Directions for obtaining each 
color are printed on the back of each example. 

Sales help No. 3 consists of a number of single col- 
umn newspaper cuts of the same copy and illustrations 
being used by the bureau in its national advertising. 
A number of illustrations of attractive homes are also 
furnished, so that the retailer may prepare copy to suit 
local requirements. Sales help No. 4 is a thirty-six 
page home builder’s‘book containing eight especially 
prepared plans by Aymar Embery II, of New York, and 
many valuable hints on finishing and construction. 
Sales help No. 5 is a sixty-two page architects’ manual 
that gives information regarding shipping, grading 
rules, shipping weights etc. Sales help No. 6 consists 
of a painting and finishing handbook, fully illustrated. 
A complete set of specifications for interior painting 
by Henry A. Gardner, assistant director, Institute of 
Industrial Research, Washington, D. C., is given. These 
specifications were especially prepared for use in con- 
nection with Arkansas soft pine. 

Because of the considerable expense attached to the 
preparation and distribution of the sales helps this 
service is limited for the present to the first one thou- 
sand dealers. Consequently it is safe to say that the 
retailers will be in a great hurry to sign the post card 
that comes enclosed in the folder.: 


PRESENTS BLOCK FOR MEMORIAL PURPOSE 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 30.—Showing her interest in 
the beautification of Beaumont, her childhood home, and 
desiring to perpetuate the name of her father, Valen- 
tine Wiess, one of the pioneer lumbermen of southeast 
Texas, Mrs. Hal H. Branham, of San Antonio, formerly 
Miss Ruth Wiess, several days ago donated to the city 
a block of ground to be made into a beautiful park. 
Mrs. Braham stipulated only that she be permitted to 
install two public drinking fountains and that the park 
be named ‘‘V. Wiess Park.’’ as a memorial to her 
father. 

The site is ideal for park purposes, being situated on 
two paved streets, within four blocks of the postoffice, 
and the property is conservatively valued at $50,000. 

On the same day Perey H. Wiess, brother of Mrs. 
Branham, presented to the Day Nursery a handsome 
site for the nursery in the north end of the city. It 
consists of four city lots and is ideal for the purpose 
for which it is intended. Within a few weeks a campaign 
will be launched to raise a fund to erect a permanent 
home for the Day Nursery. 
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My DEAR BREWSTER. 

You must not think me entirely callous if I tell 
you that your letter gave me some amusement and 
satisfaction. It isn’t that I don’t sympathize with 
your bewilderment, for you know I do; but it gives 
any person a large paternal, I-told-you-so feeling to 
have his predictions come true. I thought that as 
soon as you got started a little you would find a good 
many things in the business to puzzle and startle you. 
Referring to your letter I find that you consider the 
retailing of lumber, as far as you’ve become acquainted 
with it, to be the ‘‘ worst jumbled mess of prices, in- 
voices, wagon tickets, discounts, credits, kicks, super- 
stitions and plain foolishness that ever got together 
under one roof.’’? That’s a comprehensive indictment; 
so I don’t wonder that in 
trying to get a start at 
learning the business you 
don’t know where to begin 
and that you feel like the 
classic ass which starved to 
death between two haystacks 
because he didn’t know 
which to eat out of first. A 
good many beginners feel 
that they’ll not be able to 
know the business as a whole 
until they know details, and 
yet the details are meaning- 
less until they know the 
business as a whole. They 
are in the state of mind of 
the Irishman who said he 
couldn’t get his new shoes 
on at all until after he’d 
cg =e oa » worn them a few days. 

Customers left hurriedly I want to suggest that you 

begin with the office and 
stick to that for quite a while, but you’ve anticipated 
me by calling most of the office practices ‘‘entirely 
foolish and useless.’’ No doubt they do seem so to 
you, but suppose in the interest of progress you side- 
track that feeling for a time. Try to keep in mind the 
fact that the business has prospered and come to its 
present state of undoubted success thru the use of 
these very ‘‘foolish and useless’? methods. Remember 
also that you don’t understand things well enough yet 
to suggest any sound reforms and that the old em- 
ployees do understand the old methods. They will be 
able to keep things going while you are learning the 
abe’s of retailing, and when you have mastered the 
old ways you’ll be in a position to inaugurate a sen- 
sible change. 

My reason for suggesting that you begin with the 
office is that everything centers there. By mastering 
the office you master the whole plant and later can 
extend your knowledge in a detailed way by studying 
the plant outside the office. Of course you’ll study 
both together, but it may be well to stick pretty close- 
ly to the former for a time. 

In the days when your father began selling lumber 
the office was thought of as a shelter where the boys 
could get out of the rain and where in winter time 
the unemployed could drop in to swap stories and to 
spit on the stove. The manager kept most of the 
working information in his head, except the charge ac- 
counts, and he attended to his very simple bookkeep- 
ing at odd moments. Your father began in this way 
and added a little to the mechanics of the office from 
time to time as it seemed necessary; but he grew up 
with the business and could carry a great many more 
things in his mind than you will be able to, taking 
over a full grown business as you do. His problem 
was different from yours. He had to struggle against 
an unsubdued nature under frontier conditions, but 
you have to struggle against astute competition at 
home and abroad. He had to have physical hardi- 
hood and frontier resourcefulness in getting his stock 
in; you will have to have exact knowledge of your 
business field to get your stock out at fair profits. Of 
course his problem merged off into yours toward the 
end of his life, but the two periods are distinct 
encugh so that once you get started you will have to 
work out an office practice different from his. You 
will need statistical knowledge. 

But here also is a danger. If I urge you to learn the 
old procedure before changing it I also want to urge 
you to collect statistics with common sense. All 
knowledge is useful, but no man can know it all. 
So before you go on a statistical debauch be sure that 
you know what use you are going to make of your 
new knowledge. 

There are three things concerning the office that I 
want to talk about in this letter, so I may as well put 
them down. The first is the desirability of a sensi- 
ble organization; the second is the necessity for exact 
sales records, and the third is the value of a knowl- 
edge of the selling field, of competition, of stock and 
of finances. Maybe if I’m not too sleepy by that time 
I’ll say a little about the equipment of the office. 

This matter of organization is a little too big to be 
strung up like a fiddle and tuned in a paragraph or 
two. It includes direct and sensible ways of doing 
things, the training of the office and yard help to do 
their part with almost automatic regularity, and the 
establishing and following of reasonable retailing 
policies. You will find that organization will crop up 
again and again in the shaping and conduct of your 
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business. It will be a balance wheel that will conserve 
momentum, so if you get the whole machine to work- 
ing harmoniously you will not have to pull so hard 
when things hit a bump. A few days ago I was in 
the office of a manager who has gone ahead on the 
old doctrine that he is the whole shootin’ match, 
himself. He has never trained his employees to do 
certain things regularly and as a matter of routine. He 
likes to direct everything. Well, it happened that he 
was trying to get ready for a lawsuit. He was giving 
directions to the bookkeeper about what statements 
he wanted sent out, was sporadically superintending the 
storage of a car of white pine and getting the yard 
men worse confused every time he yelled at them, was 
answering the telephone himself and was talking to the 
customers who dropped in, and all the while he was 
trying to read his legal papers. Three customers left 
hurriedly, fairly blown out of the office by the tornado 
of his haste and nervousness, and the help stood back 
in self defense to keep from getting run over. The 
manager had more than usual on his mind; so I sup- 
pose the confusion was uncommonly great. This scene 
illustrates what I do not mean by organization. I 
think that, as you go along, you will see what I do 
mean by it. Keep it in mind. Learn to do things and 
to have things done systematically. The more you 
do this the more you will be relieved of detail and 
the more you can direct the large policies of the busi- 
ness. 

I don’t think I should mention this matter of keep- 
ing exact sales records but for the fact that I was in 
a big yard last week and personally saw two sales 
made on eredit that were not recorded in the office. 
I had supposed that by this time every concern took 
all the necessary pains and precautions to see that 
sales records were straight. A man invests in real 
estate and lumber stock and advertising and office and 
yard help and learns methods of salesmanship; and 
then he simply gives his stuff away because he hasn’t 
foresight and gumption enough to make certain that a 
record is made of the sale. An order ticket machine 
doesn’t cost a fortune, and it is possible to train every 
person who makes a sale immediately to write it on 
the machine. Then there is a certainty that every- 
thing will come to the bookkeeper. A good deal de- 
pends on the salesman. If he doesn’t know sales- 
manship well enough to sell goods to a man who has 
asked for them all the preliminary investment in 
stock, rent and advertising goes for nothing; but how 
much worse it is, for that particular sale, if he does 
dispose of the goods and by neglecting to make a 
record of it simply gives the stuff away! 

About bookkeeping itself I don’t intend to say 
much, for that is a subject for an expert. But some 
time ago I looked over a system that seemed good to 
me. The items were transferred from the carbon 
rolls of the ticket machine to a loose leaf filing record, 
the leaves of which were double, being perforated and 
folded back at the outer edge. Entries were made by 
means of a typewriter, with a carbon paper inserted 
between the leaves. This made a permanent and 
itemized account of each customer’s purchases. At the 
end of the month these accounts were footed and the 
totals entered in the ledger. Then the original item- 
ized sheet was torn out and mailed to the customer, 
while the carbon remained as a complete record of all 
the transactions. The system when in use is not quite 
so simple as it sounds; but whatever one you use, 
make it as understandable as possible. If you have 
ever seen the agony of soul a manager goes thru when 
he tries to post the books while the regular bookkeeper 
is in the hospital you most certainly are in favor of 
simplicity. 

This matter of splitting out and cording up useful 
knowledge is one that but recently has come into 
favor, so you may be less certain about it. I remember 
you once expressed a doubt as to whether scientific 
management ever would do much for medium-sized and 
small businesses. They won’t need the same kind 
of management, but if there is any class of business 
men who would be benefited hy scientific management 
it is retailers. I have a letter here on my desk written 
by a business friend, and in it he quotes a remark from 
some writer or other. It is worth passing on. This 
person says: 

Investigation convinces us that the great majority of small 
retaflers are capable, hard working business men who are 
working in the dark and waiting for the end of the year to 
find out if their score has gone up or down in the game of 
making good. But we find the man who is making a kill- 
ing, the man with the best score, is the man who labors less 
and thinks more, the man who systematizes, who installs a 
proper accounting system; the man who knows which cterk 
deserves a raise and which should be fired, who knows which 


“lines should be discontinued and which pushed. He is the 


man who knows this week what he made last week. He is 
the man who learns these things as soon as possible, for in 
the game of making good there is a time limit. 

One successful business administrator remarks that 
analysis is business foresight. There may be a good 
many things that can’t be foreseen, so there is some 
basis for a belief in luck. But business men are prov- 
ing every day that the element of luck can be re- 
duced by taking a common sense view of the field and 
taking pains to learn things about it. As a retail 
lumberman you hope to sell lumber to the people in 
and near Graymeadows. You expect to-sell it against 
competition and for money. This indicates, then, some 
of the things you ought to know about the customers, 


the competitors, the stock itself and the financial prob- 
lems that will arise from the transactions. 

It stands to reason at the beginning that your busi- 
ness can not exceed the buying power of the people 
you will serve. In these days when astute business 
men want to establish a store they know quite a bit 
about the people whom they expect to serve before 
they pick out a location. Your location is already 
fixed and your business established, but before you 
can reach the full volume of possible business you 
must know your customers and their actual and pos- 
sible needs and their buying power. Most retailers 
to whom I say these things reply at once that of course 
they know their customers. They know every man in 
the county. Well, they know every man when they 
see him, but they don’t know what kind of a home he 
lives in, whether he is open to persuasion on business 
subjects, whether he has as many buildings as he needs 
or is doing without some common convenience. They 
couldn’t classify their customers according to income 
nor according to sources of income. For instance, they 
don’t take the trouble to count up the number of fae- 
tory workers nor to find out whether or not a well 
planned campaign with the right methods for financ- 
ing the ventures would lead these people to build 
homes of their own. They don’t know definitely about 
the stability of every man’s prosperity nor his special 
interests. Doubtless they could and would make guesses 
at these things, but a downright cold-blooded count 
generally shows such guesses to be worth but little. 

It would be quite a task for you to gather all this 
information at once. Some of it will have to be ap- 
proximated, and the rest can be picked up as rapidly 
as is convenient. After you get started it will be 
worth while for you to talk to every man you can 
in a genial and friendly way and find out from him if 
he has any building in mind. Maybe you can go past 
his place and size up his buildings. Get a line on 
his prosperity. It will be much the same as that of 
other men in his class, but his personal habits may 
make it somewhat different. All this can be written 
down in a notebook, but it would be better if put on 
a card in a file. The point is to have a written rec- 
ord of it. Otherwise you’ll lose most of it. The 
value of a card system is its neatness and the ease with 
which you can find the record of each man. As this 
knowledge becomes more and more complete it will 
have value for several purposes. It will help you to 
decide for or against new lines of stock. It will help 
you to fix upon the amount of stock, tho this has to be 
determined rather more by selling experience. And it 
will be a real boon in helping to fix up your advertis- 
ing schemes. You can run thru these ecards and pick 
out the men who need hay barns or coal houses or 
silos and know how large a class you are appealing 
to in each kind of advertising campaign. You can 
use form and personal letters and know they are going 
to the right people. You can have a rather accurate 
idea of how completely you are covering your territory. 

It’s a good thing to know your competitors per- 
sonally and to size up their weak and strong points, to 
know their business policy and the selling schemes 
they use. No other source of instruction is so potent 
as competition. Mail order houses have taught retail- 
ers much in the way of service and efficiency. If your 
competitor is a good business man and is doing all 
his work with an efficiency 
that cuts into you all along 
the line it is not only a sig- 
nal for you to improve your 
entire system but also for 
you to make your yard espe- 
cially known for some leader 
that you can make a profit | 
on. Roofing or fence posts | 
or millwork or delivery serv- 
ice—it makes little differ- 
ence what it is so long as 
it makes an appeal to a con- 
siderable percentage of the |} 
community’s buyers. There 
is no real reason why a lum- 
ber retailer can’t become 
known for some line or for 
some service as well as a city | 
shop or department store 
can, and what this is will be 
determined not only by the 
needs of the community but 
by the weak and strong qualities of his competi- 
tors’ service. And in studying this competing serv- 
ice don’t let your prejudices and personal desire to 
make a good showing. in your own eyes blind you to 
the admirable qualities you may find in the other yard. 
If anybody needs to have a clear and unbiased knowl- 
edge of these things you are that person. Further- 
more it isn’t necessary to do anything dishonest or 
deceitful or tricky to get this information. Your com- 
petitor ought to be your friend, and you can’t afford 
not to deserve his friendship. 

There is something peculiar about the attitude that 
a good many retailers have toward their stock. It 
would be delightfully naive if it were not so serious, 
this happy-go-lucky way they have of keeping stock 
and adding sidelines and taking invoices. A retailer’s 
stock is his working capital. Can you imagine a bank- 
er’s doing business without striking a daily balance? 
Hardly. Then doesn’t it seem queer that so many of 

















“Striking a daily balance” 
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us are content to invoice—that is, strike a balance— 
just once a year? This is a remnant, apparently, of 
the old huckster methods we have inherited. But a 
retailer with an ambition to be a real business man 
and to conduct a standardized business ought to be 
able to strike a daily balance. If he is to do this he 
must have some kind of perpetual inventory. ~ I believe 
there are several good ways of doing this, and you 
will want to look them over before deciding on any 
one. Didn’t I describe to you the one I ran across 
in New England? Perhaps not. It was kept by means 
of numbered bins and a card file. The stock was kept 
in rotation, so the cards carrying the records of each 
kind and size of stock were together in the file. The 
amount in each bin is entered on the card with the 
price paid, and new additions to the stock in that bin 
are entered on the card. When lumber is sold the num- 
ber of the bin from which it is taken is noted on the 
duplicate wagon slip that goes back into the office, 
and the bookkeeper goes over these slips and enters 
the number of feet in the debit column of the card. 
It is a simple matter to summarize the stock from 
these cards and to know at any time where the busi- 
ness is standing, and comparative sales and compara- 
tive stock records can be deduced from them, 

But in spite of the obvious aid such a system is to 
intelligent store keeping not a few retailers have 
listened to an account of it with an amused smile and 
have remarked that while it might be pleasant to 
have all this curious knowledge it would take money 
to work it out and it would make no difference at the 
end of the year in the profits. In short, they think 
it would do them no particular good. Perhaps you 
think so, too. But consider a little and see if you 
don’t think it would help you to standardize your 
stock, buy at the right time and in the right amounts, 
advertise effectively, fix on the right margin of profits 
and prepare to meet periodic demands. 

Few old-fashioned retailers ever thought much about 
standardized stocks. They bought when they thought 
they needed stuff, which is the time to buy. They carried 
stock over year after year until it fell to pieces with dry 
rot, thus losing not only investment and profit but 
also interest on the investment, prorated insurance, 
shed space and so on. A perpetual reminder of these 
slow movers would spur the owner up to disposing of 
them, and the knowledge of his loss would prevent his 
making a similar buying mistake again. A tabulated 
list of stock movements thru the year will show you 






how to buy so as to handle your business and still 
have no useless investment in stock. A good many 
retailers find that by knowing stock movements they 
can turn their stock much oftener. A great cigar con- 
cern by means of its study of turn-over is said to sell 
cigars for ten cents that cost, wholesale, eight and 
one-half, and they can do it at a profit. A lumber re- 
tailer who can turn his stock six times a year can 
make more money at lower prices than can a retailer 
who turns his stock but three or four times. That is 
evident. So knowledge will help to standardize your 
stock. 

It will help you to advertise, for it will tell you what 
kind of stuff needs a boost to keep it going. This 
kind of advertising in the lumber field isn’t as effective 
as in the grocery or drygoods field, but it does have its 
effect. If things are not going as well as the records 
show they have in similar seasons and under similar 
circumstances it is fair to suppose that a little pub- 
licity will help. Fixing profit margins is not easy, for 
there’s really little scientific knowledge about what 
profit things should bear. Competition sets prices. 
But the general principle is that the slow movers and 
the things likely to spoil ought to carry the wide mar- 
gins. Not a few retailers have found by studying the 
subject that they were charging less for certain arti- 
cles than they should and less than they could get 
simply by asking for it. It is tabulated and exact 
knowledge that counts here. Meeting periodic de- 
mands, such as that for screens or storm sash, is a 
precarious business without some records and some 
analysis of the buying possibilities of the community. 

I have spoken of these things briefly, for if the 
statement of them doesn’t convince you of the value 
of such tabulated records I’m afraid it would take 
more argument than I could put into a letter to do it. 
Think it over; find out about some of the methods 
that department and chain stores use, and remember 
efficiency is as essential to you as to them. 

I am not going to say much about the equipment 
of the office, either. A lumber office without a tele- 
phone is like an ox cart on Broadway. If you have 
many calls it may be well to put in two wires; for 
then you need not worry for fear somebody wants to 
*phone you an order, finds the line busy and sends it 
to a competitor. A typewriter is just as necessary, 
for you will keep a lot of records, and if they are 
scrawled by hand they will lose value thru illegibility. 
Statements sent out typed seem more impersonal than 


if written by hand and are less likely to rub a sensi- 
tive soul the wrong way. An adding machine will pay 
for itself in preventing mistakes. Errors in footing 
bills and estimates are fatal. 

You know I am a crank on the appearance of an 
office. It can be dirty and dingy and repellent, or it 
ean be clean and attractive and a valuable object 
lesson in the right use of millwork. It isn’t wholly a 
matter of expense. It’s equally a matter of good 
judgment and the installation of the right kind of 
curtains and rugs and flowers. 

In this connection a little idea occurs to me that 
may or may not be good. Your office, being a little 
brick store building and located within a block of 
the retail center, is somewhat unique. Why don’t 
you fix up that large east room you have never used 
for anything much but junk as a rest room for the 
farm women who come to town? I’ll guess that you 
have enough odd hardwood flooring to cover it. Put- 
ting in nice woodwork won’t cost much, counting the 
odd-sized doors you must have on hand, and if it is 
papered and furnished with easy chairs and a table 
and a couch and curtains and some geraniums it will 
be a most attractive place. You can easily arrange 
toilet facilities. If I remember rightly there is no 
such place in Graymeadows. Keep it warm in winter 
and well ventilated so it will not get that stuffy smell 
that hits you in the face so often on going into a 
public room. Get Miss Ward’s opinion about furnish- 
ing it and keeping it in order. Miss Ward is not only 
a good bookkeeper, she is also a charming and tasteful 
young woman. Advertise the place as free to the 
public and as involving no obligation. Have a sepa- 
rate entrance so that the women won’t have to go 
thru the lumber office. They wouldn’t like to do that. 
Such a room ought to do several things for your trade. 
In the first place it will serve to demonstrate the dif- 
ferent kinds of interior finish. In the second place, 
if you do the finishing and furnishing tastefully, it 
will show these women how pleasant a room can be 
and so fire them with the desire to have it copied in 
their homes. In the third place it ought to make 
people familiar with your yard and accustomed to go 
there. Think it over first, and if it seems good give> 
it a trial some time. It is worth while to please the 
ladies. Sincerely, 


THE REALM. 


[This is the third of the series of “Letters to a Retailer.” 
The fourth will appear Jan, 20.—EpI1Tor. ] 








Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SALESMAN AND 
OFFICE 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 

Salesmanship is a very complex subject, and is one 
for which no set rules can be laid down applicable to 
all locations and no policies formulated which can be 
followed universally in the selling of such a commodity 
as lumber and its products. In fact, there are no two 
propositions which can be handled along exactly the 
same lines. Geographical conditions (relative location 
of marketing points and producing points) are very 
rarely the same; characteristics of the product differ, 
and innumerable other matters necessitate different 
methods being followed on each selling proposition. 

There are, however, a few broad principles underlying 
suecessful salesmanship which can be set forth and 
followed under any condition and in any locality. It 
might be well to say here that lasting and successful 
salesmanship is founded only on a thoro working 
knowledge of the commodity being handled, on strict 
business integrity and absolute fair play, and that the 
most satisfactory results naturally are obtained from 
the application of any principles of salesmanship when 
based on the above requisites. 

The most important of these principles, as the writer 
sees it, are: First, consistent and persistent soliciting 
of the trade, accompanied by uniform courtesy; second, 
the intense cultivation of a smaller field as against the 
working of a larger territory; third, relationship be- 
tween salesmen and general sales office. 

Regarding the first principle, it is an acknowledged 
fact that haphazard soliciting of a trade never was 
productive of the best or lasting results. Instead, how 
much better to accustom your buyers to expect your 
visits at a certain fixed period, either a certain day of 
the week—even to the forenoon or afternoon—or a 
certain week of the month. Arrangements can be made 
so that this can easily be accomplished, and it does 
not take such a long stretch of imagination to see your 
buyer viewing you as a fixed part of his purchasing 
department, and in time he will as unconsciously expect 
your arrival as he does the arrival of his stenographer 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, and will carry a 
thought in the back of his head of the work the sales- 
man performs in connection with his organization, and 
he will to a certain measure plan his work to be trans- 
acted with the salesman just as he outlines his work 
for the stenographer. Perhaps it will result in a lumber 
schedule on which prices are wanted being written up 
and placed conveniently on his desk to be handed the 
salesman when he walks in, which same schedule other- 
wise might have been in the stenographer’s hands 
umeompleted had he walked in unexpectedly, with the 
result the salesman would have had to wait or return 
later, all of which takes time and might prove otherwise 
unsatisfactory and nonproductive of desired results. 
How many salesmen hear: ‘‘ Well, if I had known you 


would be here today I would have held open such and 
such order and gotten your figures’’? Why wasn’t he 
expecting that salesman? Because the salesman had 
not been following any consistent line of solicitation, 
and as a consequence the buying trade was not surprised 
to see the salesman every once in a while, but it could 
not afford to hold open an order one day in expectation 
of getting his prices. Persistency is a great asset to a 
salesman when accompanied by unbroken courtesy and 
will wear down almost impassable barriers. Never 
say: ‘This is my last attempt to get business from 
Jones.’? Go back each time with the resolve to win 
the trade, and your persistent and courteous efforts will 
bring results in due time. . 

Consistency, persistency and courtesy are an unbeat- 
able combination. 

Regarding the second principle, I believe it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that better results are obtained 
from a small territory closely worked than from a 
larger field where it is necessary for the salesman to get 
acquainted all over again with his trade on the occasions 
of his various trips around the field. It is better to 
have ten or twelve customers from whom the salesman 
gets practically all his trade and who, because of the 
consistent and close solicitation of the salesman, look 
and depend upon him as an adjunct to their buying 
departments, than to have forty or fifty buyers from 
whom an occasional car is secured. Not only has the 
salesman made a better class of trade for his firm, but 
he is helping the manufacturing end of the business to 
the extent of enabling them to specialize on the require- 
ments of such regular trade. Often times it means 
considerable to the mill when conditions make it neces- 
sary to rehandle some stock, to be able to work it right 
up into something that it is known will go out to a 
certain regular trade instead of hazarding a guess and 
maybe getting something in your shed that will not 
move for months. 

As for the third principle, there should be the closest 
relation between the salesman and his general office, 
and a salesman should never attempt to play a lone 
hand in the territory allotted him. Take all joys and 
troubles to the general sales office. If things look rosy 
and business flourishing in your field don’t take the 
view that the office will be able to judge the fact by 
the amount of business coming in; write the office and 
tell why business is good, and perhaps the general office 
will find something in your advice that can be passed on 
to the man in another territory who is not finding things 
so encouraging, and he in turn will communicate the 
facts to his trade—all of which will tend to brighten 
prospects, because prosperity and sound progress in 
one section can’t help but cast a beneficial reflection 
thru other sections. Then a thoro interchange of ideas 
is bound to result from such a course, with the general 
sales office as the clearing house; and any man of 
experience will admit the most successful houses are 


those that encourage their organizations to give expres- 
sion to their ideas and then use the good in such ideas. 
And so also should a salesman take his troubles to 
thé general office. If some good business gets away, 
talk it over with the sales manager. He might see 
where the weak spot was and make a suggestion that 
will bring different results next time. The salesman 
should never pass up desirable business without first 
making an eftort to induce the prospective: buyer to 
hold the deal open until he can communicate with his 
general office. <A call will often result from this course 
and it never does any harm. J.C. WHITE. 


DIRECTORS DECIDE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 2.—Among the committee re- 
ports presented at the last meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Southern Pine Association that of the commit- 
tee on railroad material is of special interest because of 
the following recommendation: 

We recommend that the association publish an exhaustive 
treatise on the use of yellow pine in car construction, to be 
prepared by an expert car builder, showing particularly the 
saving to carriers in the matter of upkeep of roadbeds and 
motive power by the use of wooden equipment. 

It has been announced that subscribers representing 
9714 percent of the total production of the association 
have signed the supplemental subscription contract for 
increased assessment of 7 cents per 1,000 feet on monthly 
shipments beginning Jan. 1 and to advance 1 cent every 
six months thereafter. 

Feeling the need of additional advice and help on the 
advertising committee the following were appointed to 
serve for the remainder of the year: C. E. Walden, Beau- 
mont, Tex.; F. R. Gilchrist, Laurel, Miss.; and F. C. 
Reimers, Hammond, La. 

The need of an export selling agency is being felt more 
and more and the report of the special committee was sub- 
mitted to the board of directors with the request of Secre- 
tary-Manager Rhodes for information regarding men best 
qualified to serve on the committee to draw up definite 
‘plans. Men who have sufficient time to devote to the work 
so that a plan of organization may be consummated withis 
a reasonable time are desired. 

Because of the cancellation of the subseription of the 
Stuart Lumber Co., of Brinson, Ga., which is closing its 
operations, the resignation of J. A. McIntosh as director 
for Georgia was accepted and I. H. Fetty, of the Savan- 
nah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., was elected to serve 
in the place of Mr. McIntosh. 

Membership in the World’s Salesmanship Congress as 
recommended by Edward Hines, of Chicago, was approved 
by the directors and dues for 1916 ordered paid. 








Some species of Philippine timber have two active 
growing seasons each year, their growth rings, therefore, 
being semiannual instead of annual. 
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RATIFIES CONTENTIONS OF PORTLAND MILLS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decides Against 
Railroads on Charges of Excess Rates 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 30.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has handed down a decision in Docket No. 8118 
—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co.— 
in which the contention of the Portland mills that it is not 
a function of a common carrier to allot areas of distribution 
to points of origin is upheld. The gravamen of the complaint 
is that the rates on fir and hemlock lumber and lath from 
Portland to San Francisco, San Francisco Bay points and 
points on defendant’s line north thereof to and including 
Marysville, Cal., and also Auburn, Cal., are 4 cents per 100 
pounds higher than the rates from points on defendant's 
lines in the Willamette Valley. 

In 1911 the commission prescribed a rate of 17.5 cents 
per 100 pounds on rough green fir and lath from points in 
the Willamette Valley to bay points, but did not disturb the 
rate of 25 cents on other lumber from Willamette Valley 
points or the 25-cent rate covering all lumber shipments 
from Portland. On May 2, 1915, the 17.5-cent rate from 
Willamettte Valley points was extended to all intermediate 
points in California. Complainants showed that some of 
the resulting lumber shipments moved via Portland and 
that some of the points taking the lower rate were 9, 12 and 
17 miles from Portland. Evidence was also introduced show- 
ing that three of the complainants have shipped 1,072 cars 
of lumber by rail from Portland to bay points and to points 
in northern California, a business that the complainants say 
would be destroyed by the continued 4-cent differential in 
favor of Willamette Valley mills. The Portland mills insist 
that they are entitled to all the advantages of Portland’s 
location; that it is not a function of a common carrier to 
allot areas of distribution to points of origin; that Portland 
is entitled to rates which are not only reasonable, but also 
nondiscriminatory; and that conditions have materially 
changed since the establishment of the 17.5-cent rate in 1911. 

On the other hand it was alleged that tidewater mills ship 
all kinds of lumber to San Francisco and this lumber is dis- 
tributed to interior points. Lumber from Portland moves 
on combinations of water rates and rail rates thru San Fran- 
cisco into the San Joaquin Valley as far as Bakersfield, Cal. ; 
and to the east to Reno, Nev., and adjacent territory, it 
must make some adjustment of the rates from the Willamette 
Valley to California points that will enable the lumber mills 
in that valley to compete with Portland. The defendant 
urged that Portland can and does reach every point on the 
globe by water, being very advantageously situated; that the 
Willamette Valley mills can distribute their product only 
in a limited area; and that Portland, by reason of its rail- 
and-water rates to interior California points, had no use 
for any rate that defendant might make. 

In the decision the commission says: 

We find that the rates on firand hemlock lumber and lath, 
in straight or mixed carloads, from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco and bay points, as defined in the tariff of the defend- 
ant, and to points north thereof, to and including Marys- 
ville, and also to Auburn, Cal., have been, are, and for the 
future will be, unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded and may exceed the rates contemporaneously in 
effect on like traffic from Willamette Valley points and 
from points on the so-called Tillamook branch. 

At the hearing complainant stated that the adjustment 
complained of had been in effect for only a short period, 
and that few shipments had moved from and to the points 
involved during that period, but that shipments were still 
being made. They requested the privilege of filing with 
the commission, if the rates assailed were found to be 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, a statement of the 
shipments upon which reparation was claimed. No finding, 
therefore, will be made at this time upon the question of 
reparation. 

Another complaint was recently filed by the Inman-Pouisen 
Lumber Co., the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. and the 
East Side Mill & Lumber Co. against the Southern Pacific 
Co. attacking items in a tariff filed Sept. 5, effective Oct. 17, 
which complainants declare would disarrange the existing 
business relations of the Portland mills and those located in 
the Willamette Valley to destinations in California and 
Nevada. The new adjustments provide for increases in the 
rates from Portland of from % to 4 cents per 100 -pounds. 
Reparation is asked on any shipments that move on the pro- 
posed rates. 


MANY RAILROAD EXTENSIONS ARE PLANNED 

DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 2.—The Missouri Kansas & Texas 
Railroad will make extensive improvements to its track 
in this State this year. It is announced that the division 
between Dallas and Denison will be relaid with 85-pound 
steel, the work to begin as soon as the shipment arrives 
some time this month. With the relaying of this piece of 
track there will have been finished the putting down of 
heavy steel all the way between Hillsboro and Denison. 
It is also stated that the roundhouse and other terminal 
facilities at Denison will be enlarged. With the reorgani- 
zation and refinancing of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, it 
is thought that important extensions to that system in this 
State will be made. The long delayed extension of the 
Texas Central division of the system from Rotan west to a 
connection with the Santa Fe at Tahoka is in prospect, it is 
reported The narrow gage railroad which runs between 
Superior and Florence, where connection is made with the 
Arizona Eastern Railroad, is to be converted into a stand- 
ard gage line. This road is owned by the Magna Copper 
Co., which recently made a sensational strike of copper ore 
in the lower workings of the Magna mine at Superior. 
In order to accommodate the increased output of ore it is 
necessary, it is stated, to broaden the gage and otherwise 
improve its railroad line. 

The new branch line which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad is constructing from Lubbock to Seminole, a 
distance of about sixty-five miles, will be finished and 
placed in operation about June 1, it is announced. Con- 
tract for grading this line was recently awarded to John 
Scott & Son, of St. Louis, Mo., and they have already begun 
work. The road runs in a southwesterly direction out of 
Lubbock and traverses the heart of a rapidly developing 








agricultural territory. Interests closely identified with the 
Santa Fe Railroad have purchased approximately 250,000 
acres of land situated along the route of the new line, 
which, it is stated, will be colonized with farmers as rapidly 
as possible. It is planned by the Santa Fe to ultimately 
extend the line further southwest into eastern New Mexico, 
where there is said to be a good traffic already waiting the 
coming of the railroad. 

The complainants that brought about the receivership of 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad have approved or sanctioned 
2 program of improvements for the latter property in the 
work of its reorganization that is to involve an expenditure 
of about $5,000,000. Announcement to this effect was made 
by Benjamin IF. Bush, receiver of the Missouri Pacific and 
Iron Mountain railroads, on occasion of his recent visit 
here. Mr. Bush, as receiver for the Iron Mountain, insti- 
tuted the proceedings that placed the Texas & Pacific in re- 
ceivership. ‘This suit was to protect outstanding notes ag- 
gregating $800,000. The outstanding income bonds amount 
to about $25,000,000. It is stated that the improvements 
which are to be made to the Texas & Pacific in the re- 
organization program will consist of relaying parts of its 
track with heavier steel, the purchase of new locomotives 
and rolling stock. 


UPHOLDS REASONABLENESS OF JOINT RATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2.—In a recent decision the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upholds the reasonableness 
of a joint rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds on fifty-nine car- 
loads of logs shipped from Alvaton, Haralson, Clover and 
Senoia, Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn., by the McLean Lumber 
Co. and other lumber companies of Chattanooga. The com- 
plainants sought to have established a 4.6-cent rate from 
Senoia to Chattanooga. In denying this the commission 
says: “Apparently there is no movement of logs from 
Senoia.’’ Originally there was such a combination of rates 
via Senoia, but these rates were canceled on July 30, 1915. 
and the 10-cent rate established. However, the commission 
finds that the rates charged on shipments which moved 
by way of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and the 
Western & Atlantic railroads prior to June 25, 1914, and 
the shipments that moved by way of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad and the Southern Railway prior 
to Dec. 1, 1914, were unreasonable because they exceeded the 
lowest combination in effect via Senoia. Complainants, there- 
fore, are entitled to, receive reparation and are advised to 
prepare statements showing the details of the shipments 
according to Rule V of the Rules of Practice. Tae commis- 
sion concludes: ‘Upon receipt of the statements so prepared 
and verified we will consider the entry of an order awarding 
reparation.” ¢ 

The commission has also handed down a decision awarding 
reparation to J. S. Brasher and others, of Pittsburgh, on 
account of the misrouting of three cars of lumber by the 
Southern Railway. The commission finds that under a cor- 
rect routing the rate should have been 21 cents instead of 
the rate of 23% cents charged. 








DIRECTS FREE TRANSPORTATION OF DUNNAGE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision directing the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad to establish on or be- 
fore Feb. 15, a tariff rule providing for free trans- 
portation of dunnage to the extent of 300 pounds in 
connection with carload shipments of logs on flat cars 
moving interstate to Nashville, Tenn., from points on 
defendant’s line and from all points on the Louisville & 
Nashville to Nashville, there manufactured and the prod- 
ucts reshipped in interstate transportation, when the gross 
weight of such shipments of logs exceeds by 200 pounds 
or more the prescribed minimum weight. 

The decision followed a complaint by the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club that the Louisville & Nashville, while 
making an allowance of 500 pounds for dunnage on lum- 
ber on flat cars, makes no allowance in connection with 
shipments of logs. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today granted an application filed by the Rock 
Island Railway for authority, without observing the long- 
and short-haul clause, to establish and continue rates on 
lumber, sash, doors and blinds and articles taking the same 
rates, from points in Rock Island, Clinton and Burlington 
groups to stations in Illinois except Jacksonville, Jackson- 
ville Junction and Markham, the same as rates contempo- 
raneously in effect to the same or contiguous cross country 
points via the more direct lines, in those instances where 
the lines of petitioners are circuitous to the extent of not 
less than 15 percent. The Rock Island is authorized to 
maintain higher rates to intermediate points, providing 
present intermediate rates are not exceeded. The specific 
points involved are outlined in Fourth Section Application 
No. 10,852. The commission specifically denies fourth-section 
relief to Jacksonville, Jacksonville Junction and Markham. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission announces that on 
Jan. 19 Examiner W. H. Brown will begin hearings at 
Spokane, Wash., in Investigation & Suspension No. 942, 
“Box Shooks from Idaho Points,’ and Docket No. 9248, 
“Orrin S. Good vs. Great Northern Railway Co.” On Jan. 
24 Examiner Brown will hold a hearing at Portland, Ore., 
in complaint No. 9270, “Astoria Box Co, et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific Railway Co. et al.” 

Jan. 22 Examiner Hillyer will hold a hearing at Laurel, 
Miss., in complaint No. 8950, “Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
vs. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. et al.” On Jan. 23 Ex- 
aminer Hillyer will hold a hearing at Meridian, Miss., in 
complaint No. 9017, “C. L. Gray Lumber Co. v. Mobile & 
Ohio Railway Co.” 

Examiner J. Edgar Smith on Jan. 20 will begin hear- 
ings in New York City in complaints Nos. 9221 and 9222, 
“National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. vs. South- 
ern Railway Co. et al.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today issued an 
order suspending from Jan. 10 until July 10 the operation 
of certain schedules in Supplement No. 15 to I. C. C. No. 
A-120 and Supplement No. 14 to I. C. C. A-123., The sus- 
pended schedules seek to, increase rates on wall board from 





. 


Chicago, Milwaukee and other points to the various Ohio 
River crossings and to Bristol, Tenn.-Va. The operation 
of the increases was suspended from Sept. 12 until Jan. 
10 by an order previously entered. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today issued an 
order postponing from Jan. 8 until March 8 the effective 
date of its order of Nov. 9 in Investigation & Suspension 
Docket No. 193, involving the establishment of joint rates 
on lumber eastbound between the Washington Western Rail- 
way and connecting trunk lines. The order of the commis- 
sion is not changed in any other respect. 





PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED INCREASE IN 
DIFFERENTIAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today listened to oral argument in I. & S&S. 
Docket No. 913, “Rates on Lumber from Falco, Ala.,” and 
on the case of McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Both cases involve the proposal of the 
Louisville & Nashville to increase the differential on lumber 
from the McGowin-Foshee mill at Falco, Ala., to Galliver, 
Fla., the junction point, from 2 to 3% cents per 100 pounds. 
Falco, as pointed out by John R. Walker, counsel for pro- 
testants, is located in the standard yellow pine blanket and 
should be accorded the blanket rate. Until Jan. 1, 1916, he 
said, the differential for the haul on the short line from the 
mill to Galliver was 2: cents. It was increased on that date 
to 3% cents to points other than those in Central Freight 
Association Territory. The proposed increase to points in 
this territory was filed separately and is under suspension 
in Docket No. 913. The effect of the tariffs involved and 
those included in I. & S. Docket No. 745, now pending before 
the commission, Mr. Walker said, is to make the rate from 
Falco to Central Freight Association points 21% cents higher 
than from any points west of the Mississippi River. 

William Burger, who appeared for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, declared that the proposed increased rates are 
reasonable and just and that the McGowin-Foshee company 
made the mistake of not locating the mill at the junction 
point of the trunk line. 





DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—A decision handed down to- 
day by the Interstate Commerce Commission sustains in part 
a complaint filed by the Rawson-Works Lumber Co., of 
Kamiah, Ida., against the Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
connections, in which the right of a carrier to reserve or 
restrict markets on its own lines is denied. The commission 
finds : 

1. A rate of 52 cents per 100 pounds on pine lumber from 
Kamiah, Ida., to Salt Lake City, Utah. is unreasonable in that 
it exceeds a rate of 36.5 cents per 100 pounds, by way of the 
Silver Bow, Mont., gateway. 

2. Rates of 41 cents per 100 pounds from Kamiah to 
Magna and Bingham, Utah, respectively were found to be not 
unreasonable. 

The complaint was filed by the Rawson-Works company be- 
cause of the assessment of a combination of locals to the des- 
tinations nanied in Utah, and the refusal of the carriers to 
allow the application of the thru rates via the Silver Bow 
gateway. Prior to Oct. 26, 1911, rates in effect to the des- 
tinations from Kamiah were 33 cents, as is the case at 
present from other points in the Spokane territory. The com- 
plainant contended that the rates were unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory to the extent that they exceeded the 33- 
cent rate formerly in effect, and are still maintained from 
other points relatively as far from the destinations as Kamiah. 
The Union Pacific, as a connecting line, argued that should 
joint rates be established they should be established via 
Joseph as being 69 miles shorter than by way of Silver Bow, 
and also that by way of Joseph the branch-line haul would be 
materially reduced. Evidence showed that the time by either 
route was practically the same and the commission failed to 
find any reason to deprive the Northern Pacific of its long- 
haul rights as the initial carrier. In announcing this decision 
the commission says: “We find that the defendants have not 
justified the present rate from Kamiah to Salt Lake City by 
way of Silver Bow, but are of opinion that the rate should be 
higher than the rate sought by complainant.” The rate of 
36.5 cents per 100 pounds was then ordered to be effective on 
or before March 1. 

In denying a change in the rates to Magna and Bingham via 
Joseph the commission says that no evidence was offered to 
show that the present combinations of rates are unjust, and 
that to establish the 33-cent rate as sought would short-haul 
the Northern Pacific, the initial carrier. 

Reparation was awarded on shipments via Silver Bow, the 
amount to be determined later. 

In another decision, handed down in Docket No. 7726— 
Wiley L. Cloninger vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. et al.—reparation is awarded on account of charges 
growing out of the reconsignment in transit of a carload of 
lumber shipped from Ore City, Tex., to Arkansas City, Kan., 
and diverted to Kansas City and later to Lost Nation, Iowa. 
Charges were collected at the local rates of 27% cents per 
100 pounds from Ore City to Arkansas City, 14% cents 
Arkansas City to Kansas City, and 12 cents beyond, plu: ac- 
crued demurrage. The commission holds “that the nonexclu- 
sion of Sundays under the effective reconsignment provision 
was unreasonable; that charges collected were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the charges that would have 
accrued on the basis of a combination rate of 36 cents, com- 
posed of 24 cents from Ore City to Kansas City and 12 cents 
beyond, plus $5 on account of reconsignment service at 
Arkansas City, plus accrued demurrage.” 

Reparation aggregating $96.34, with legal interest, is 
awarded. 

Reparation in the sum of $25.04, with legal interest, is 
awarded the Powell-Myers Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., 
in a decision by the commission on the complaint against the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railway Co. et al., involvy- 
ing charges collected on a carload of cross ties shipped from 
Hensley, Ky., to Chicago. A rate of 25 cents was applied. 
The commission holds that this was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded 19 cents. Complainant claimed a rate 
of 16 cents. The 19-cent applies on lumber of the kind from 
which the cross ties were made. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today issued an order 
suspending from Jan. 8 until July 8 certain schedules in 
Supplements 9 and 11 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-638. The suspended schedules provide for the with- 
drawal of a rule providing that where a part of a shipment 
has been lost or damaged by carrier and a duplicate of such 
part is forwarded to replace the loss or damage that the 
freight charges on such duplicate portion shall be canceled. 
This would have the effect of increasing the rate ultimately 
paid by the shipper. 

In an order issued today the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion authorizes the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
and connecting carriers to establish, without observing the 
long- and short-haul clause, rates on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates or arbitraries higher from Duluth, 
Minn., and group, on the line of the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern, to Grand Rapids, Junction City, Rothschild and 
Wausau, Wis., the same as the rates contemporaneously in 
effect from and to the same points via the more direct lines. 
Carriers are authorized to maintain higher rates to interme- 
diate points, North LaCrosse and stations east, provided that 
the rates to stations North LaCrosse to and including Tomah 
shall not exceed the rate to the farther distant point by more 
than 1 cent per 100 pounds, and provided that the rate to 
stations north of Tomah shall not exceed the rate to farther 
distant points by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds, 

The same order authorizes the petitioning carriers to estab- 
lish lumber rates from Grand Rapids, Junction City, Roth- 
schild and Wausau, Wis., to Duluth, Minn., and group points, 
as described in preceding paragraph, the same as rates con- 
temporaneously in effect from and to the same points via the 
more direct lines. Permission is given to maintain higher 
rates to. intermediate points, Forest Lake, Minn., and sta- 
tions north, provided that the rate to stations Forest Lake 
to and including Pine City, Minn., shall not exceed the rate 
to farther distant points by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds, 
and the rate beyond Pine City shall not exceed the rate to 
the farther distant points by more than 2 cents. 





WILL LIST SOUTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS 


Factory Mutuals’ Engineer Compiling een of Those 
Branding and Delivering Specified Lumber 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—Enterprising manufacturers 
of southern pine now have the opportunity to get their 
names on the ‘‘roll of honor’’ compiled by the inspection 
department of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, for the assistance and guidance of in- 
dustrial managements planning the construction of new 
plants or the repair and extension of old mill buildings 
and factories. 

Fred J. Hoxie, whose interesting and valuable investi- 
gations into the subject of dry rot in factory timbers have 
been reported upon at length in the columns of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time during recent years, 
is in charge of the revision of the Factory Mutuals’ list 
of southern pine manufacturers who will brand and de- 
liver lumber answering to his F. M. specifications, 

The importance of getting upon this‘list will be readily 
appreciated by lumbermen when they remember that nine- 
teen of the biggest mutual companies in the East are sup- 
plying it to their thousands of insured risks, with the 
recommendation that it be followed in placing contracts 
for southern pine required for constructing buildings in- 
tended for moist occupancy. The only requirement to 
which southern pine manufacturers must comply is the 
ability and willingness to brand and deliver longleaf tim- 
ber and plank which are dense enough and sufficiently 
resinous to pass the strict F. M. specifications compiled 
and vigorously advocated by Mr. Hoxie. There is no ex- 
pense of any kind attached to having one’s name on the 
list. 

The present list, which Mr. Hoxie is now revising, con- 
tains the names of twelve large manufacturers of southern 
yellow pine who have signified their willingness to care- 
fully select and supply the F. M. grade when it is specified 
by the purchaser. 

Any of these concerns which are no longer cutting or 
grading the socalled F. M. timbers will be struck from 
the Factory Mutual companies’ list, Mr. Hoxie told a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today, and any 
longleaf pine manufacturers who care to convince him that 
they are able and willing to supply this very select lumber 
will be added to the list. 

For the information of southern lumbermen and others 
who may be interested in this list, the F. M. specifications 
revised to date are reprinted below: 


Specifications Suggested for a Special Grade of Longleaf 
Pine for Use in Mutual Factories 


In making contracts for beams, columns and plank to be 
used in ‘slow burning construction,” the following specifica- 
tions are recommended for buildings of moist occupancy : 

DENSITY. No part of the material shall have a density 
of less than 30 pounds per cubic foot when tested by boring 
smooth holes one inch in diameter and two inches deep in 
the ends of the stick, drying to constant weight at 212 
degrees Fahrenheit and weighing the borings and computing 
the density from the volume of the hole. 

Rosin. None of the heartwood shall show less than 4 
percent of rosin by weight when borings are taken with a 
l-inch bit with a hole two inches deep, dried to constant 
weight at 212 degrees Fahrenheit and extracted with benzole, 
the extracted rosin evaporated until it is not soft or sticky 
when touched with the finger at 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

HEARTWOOD. Heartwood shall show the entire length in 
all four faces of every stick, and sapwood shall not extend 
more than two inches from the corner at any place, meas- 
ured perpendicularly to the corner across the face. 


GRowTH RINGS. For timbers 6x8-inch, or larger, there 
must show on the cross section between the third and fourth 
inch, measured radiaJly from the heart center or pith, not 
less than six annual rings of growth, a majority of which 
shall show at least one-third summerwood, which is the 
dark part of the annual rings; but wide ringed material 
excluded by this rule will be acceptable, providing that in 
the majority of the annual rings the dark ring is hard and 
a“ equal to or greater than the adjacent light colored 

For pieces in which the center is not included, there must 
show on the cross section an average of not less than six 
annual rings of growth, with not less than one-third summer- 
wood. Timbers will be rejected in which there is no sharp 
contrast in color between the springwood and summerwood. 

,DrEFrects. No timber with knots greater than one inch in 
diameter, or rot, or injurious shakes will be accepted. 

: BRANDING. Longleaf pine sold under this specification 
Shall be branded with the letters “F. M.,” the name of the 
lumber manufacturer, the location of the sawmill from 


which it comes and th s 
one inch high, nee are eee 





Orriciats of the Great Lakes Engineering Works at 
Detroit, Mich., recently announced that the company has 
contracts for the construction of twenty vessels. 
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DIPLOMATS AND LEGISLATORS BUSY 


Situation Extremely Unfavorable to President’s Rail- 
road Legislation—Peace Movements Secret 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Congress has reconvened 
after the holidays and it now has fifty-one working days 
in which to complete a legislative program which includes 
appropriating about $1,600,000,000, raising additional 
revenues to meet the deficit next year, passing the Presi- 
dent’s railroad bills and trying to settle the issues of 
prohibition and woman suffrage. It also has been de- 
cided by the committees having charge of the public 
buildings appropriation bill that they will endeavor to 
put that measure on the statute books, in spite of the 
strong intimation from the White House that the 
President will veto the bill if it comes to him. 

The situation in both Houses of Congress today is 
extremely unfavorable to the President’s railroad legis- 
lation, particularly that part of it which has to do with 
compulsory investigation of labor disputes. There are 
too many Congressmen under the influence of the labor 
unions which are opposed to compulsory arbitration or 
anything which approaches it, to make it possible for the 
administration bill to become a law at this session. It is 
understood that if the present bill fails, the administra- 
tion leaders will propose a substitute which virtually 
is a compromise, as it will simply provide for the organ- 
ization of a permanent commission of investigation, of 
meager powers, which may investigate any grievance of 
the railroad employees and leave it to publie opinion to 
determine whether or not a strike is justifiable. 

The situation in Congress is not as the administration 
would have it, however, and it looks very much at this 
writing as if it would be necessary to call a special 
session of the next Congress sometime in the summer. 
The President would rather not do that if it can be 
avoided, and the reflection of public sentiment as felt 
here is opposed to having Congress convened until the 
regular session opens next December. Nevertheless, 
there are some things which must be done, and one of 
those is the raising of between $200,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 additional revenue from taxation to meet the 
expenses of the Government during the fiscal year of 
1918. If that question is left open, the Democrats will 
be in the position of having appropriated several hundred 
million dollars more than the estimated revenues and of 
having made no provision to get the money which they 
have directed the executive branch of the Government 
to spend. But today, the Democratic leaders are at 
loggerheads over the revenue program and the adminis- 
tration has not devised any means of bringing them 
together. 

Underlying the whole legislative situation here is the 
peace movement initiated by the President. It is on 
everyone’s tongue, and almost everyone has a different 
idea as to the outcome. The developments of the last 
week certainly have taken some of the ginger out of 
those who thought that all the President had to do was 
to suggest peace to the belligerents and they would jump 
at the chance. The indications are, admittedly, in ad- 
ministration as well as in well informed Congressional 
eireles, that the Allies do not welcome the overtures of 
President Wilson, and that they are not ready at this 
time to discuss peace terms with Germany. If that sur- 
mise proves to be correct, and President Wilson finds 
after further contemplation of the subject that his move 
for peace will not bear fruit at this time, the general 
opinion in foreign circles here is that the war will con- 
tinue for another year at least, and that its hampering 
influence upon American commerce in the past will be 
augmented by still greater restrictions. 

Altho it is a matter of the utmost importance to the 
business interests of the country to know whether or not 
there is reason to expect an early conclusion of hostilities 
in Europe, the administration officials who are handling 
the subject continue to treat it as a matter for the most 
profound confidence. They realize just as everyone else 
must realize that it is a matter of extreme delicacy and 
that a single diplomatic error or misstep in the proceed- 
ings might upset the plans at the moment when they are 
on the verge of a happy culmination. Consequently the 
administration has hedged its negotiations about with the 
utmost secrecy, and the public is left to speculate from 
the tone of the various notes whether or not the world is 
approaching nearer to peace. It is true that the answer 
of the Allies to Germany was not considered here as a 
happy augury of peace, but it is recognized in official 
circles that that answer, and the forthcoming note in 
reply to the President’s representations concerning peace 
terms, must have been written largely for home consump- 
tion and with a purpose of strengthening the hands of the 
Allied statesmen when the time comes to negotiate with 
their enemies. ‘ 

All this secrecy and the scraps of gossip which pass 
from mouth to mouth here lead to the wildest kind of 
speculation about the outcome. The ‘‘information’’ that 
is being furnished to the public is for the most part spun 
out of whole cloth, for the facts of the matter are that, 
save for the President and his few close advisers, official 
Washington is as completely in the dark as the general 
public as to what secret processes are being put in motion 
to bring about a conference to discuss peace. The foreign 
embassies of the belligerents are.all engaged in putting 
out statements to bolster up their country’s cause and 





the neutral embassies are trying to further interests of 
their own nations. <A conclusion of the present negotia- 
tions is likely to flash upon the public out of a clear sky 
at almost any time, but whether it will be favorable or 
unfavorable, no man here can tell. 

The Supreme Court is proceeding with its hearing in 
the appeal for the annulment of the Adamson law, and 
in the meantime the law has gone into effect, and no un- 
toward circumstance has yet occurred to threaten the 
interruption of transportation. Undoubtedly the court 
will expedite its decision in the case as much as possible, 
but those who are most familiar with its processes believe 
that it will be at least sixty days before the verdict will 
be rendered. If the law should be declared unconstitu- 
tional and therefore annuled and the President should 
have succeeded in the meantime in getting thru his bill 
for compulsory investigations of labor disputes, the 
railroads would be the winners, for the employees would 
be inhibited from striking until such investigation had 
been held and the report of the commission had been 
made. Speculation as to the outcome of the transpor- 
tation controversy, however, is useless at this time, 
because the whole situation is still in an embryonic 
state and one can not foresee how it will develop. 





TRADE COMMISSIONER TOURS SOUTHERN 
STATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Axel H. Oxholm, one of 
the two candidates who succeeded in passing the first oral 
examination for foreign lumber commissioner which was 
conducted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in codperation with leading lumbermen, is making 
a tour of yellow pine and cypress lumber mills in the 
southern States. While he has not yet been formally 
appointed, it is understood Mr. Oxholm will be given one 
ot the five or six commissionerships, and that his tour of 
southern mills is preparatory to a study of European lum- 
ber markets and conditions. So much interest has been 
shown in Mr, Oxholm’s present tour that he has arranged 
for a meeting of lumber exporters at New Orleans to be 
held at an early date. He was to have returned to Wash- 
ington within a few days, but has requested permission 
to remain in the field until Jan. 25 because of the interest 
manifested by lumbermen. This request will be granted. 
Mr. Oxholm is a practical lumberman and resigned a 
position on the Pacific coast to take the examination for 
foreign commissioner. Only about twelve of the 179 men 
who took the second written examination for this posi- 
tion qualified for the oral examination, which will be held 
here Jan. 19. Officials and lumbermen had hoped that a 
much larger number of men would pass the very practical 
tests required. It is hoped that a sufficient number out of 
the twelve will pass muster to make up with the two 
already qualified the five or six men desired for lumber 
investigations in Europe. 





OPPOSES ABOLISHMENT OF ALASKAN NATION- 
AL FORESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—Henry S. Graves, head 
of the United States Forest Service, emphatically does 
not concur in the recommendation of Governor Strong of 
Alaska that the Chugach national forest be abolished on 
the ground that it serves no useful purpose. ‘‘ My posi- 
tion with regard to the Chugach national forest is well 
known,’’ said Mr. Graves. ‘‘I have not yet seen the 
recommendation of Governor Strong, but knew that he 
was not favorable to the Chugach forest. Until I have 
seen the exact language of Governor Strong’s recom- 
mendation I do not care to discuss it at greater length.’’ 

Since he visited Alaska recently Mr. Graves has made 
publie speeches and written articles giving many reasons 
for retaining complete control over national forests in 
Alaska. He is firmly convinced that the retention of 
these forests by the Federal Government will be of vast 
benefit to the people of the far north territory in the years 
to come, and that they are serving many useful purposes 
right now. 


CONSERVATION OF WILLOWS TO BE DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—One of the subjects that 
will be brought to the attention of the international con- 
ference of the American Forestry Association which will 
be held here Jan. 18 and 19, chiefly for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means for eliminating the white pine 
blister, is the conservation of willows. The British Gov- 
ernment has asked that the matter be brought up, in a 
letter addressed to Charles Lathrop Pack, president of 
the American Forestry Association. England wants wil- 
lows to make wooden legs for the soldiers wounded in the 
Ww 





ar. 

The list of delegates appointed by Governor Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania has just been received and in- 
cludes: Dr. H. S. Drinker, of Lehigh University; J. M. 
Hoffman, of Johnstown; A. B. Farquhar, of York; John 
M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh; Frank L. Harvey, of Foxburg; 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester; Henry W. Shoe- 
maker, of McElhatten; Frank M. Knapp, of Warren; 
Raymond Pond, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Brinton Coxe, 
of the same city. 





Tue Lighthouse Inspector, New Orleans, La., is asking 
for sealed proposals for furnishing 74,992 feet of cypress 
lumber. Information regarding grade, working etc. may 
be secured by applying to the office for File No. 3,927. 
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COAST LUMBERMEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


Advantages of Pacific Coast Lumber Stressed in Lecture—Propaganda for Greater Use of Douglas Fir Advocated—Plans 
to Increase Association’s Funds and Distribute Them When Collected Considered by Members 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association held its regular monthly meeting 
in the Red Room of the Hotel Washington this after- 
noon. The trustees of the association met during the 
forenoon and later had luncheon at the Metropotitan- 
Lumbermen’s Club. As the trustees were discussing 
matters of importance at lunch they did not arrive 
at the general meeting until late and the meeting was 
therefore called to order by Secretary Babcock. As 
scheduled in the advance notices, O. P. M. Goss, engi- 
neer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
of the Association of Pacific Coast Creosoting Com- 
panies, delivered a-lecture on the subject of increasing 
the use of Pacific coast wood, which was illustrated 
by lantern slides. Mr. Goss discussed wood block 
paving, creosoted wood pipe, mill constructed buildings 
and many other uses tor lumber in the engineering 
field. A brief of his remarks follows: 

Every lumberman realizes that the use of wood, particu- 
larly in the engineering field, is on the decrease. This fact 
must be recognized and measures taken to meet the situation. 
Great volumes of lumber are used in the building of homes 
and will continue to be for many years to come. ‘This is one 
field of construction which perhaps is holding its own. The 
use of lumber, however, in the engineering field is rapidly 
decreasing and its place is being taken by various substitute 
materials. Concrete, steel, and patent roofing materials are 
its strongest competitors. That these materials are gradu- 
ally displacing wood we must recognize and can not act too 
quickly to prevent further inroads on the legitimate uses 
of lumber. Manufacturers of all substitute materials spend 
large sums of money annually promoting their products. 
Lumber has been going along in a rather easy manner and 
has actually been able to compete fairly successfully with 
practically no promotion work, which fact proves its merit. 

The engineering department of your association has for 
tne last three years been working consistently toward the de- 
velopment of better methods of timber construction in its 
various forms. The application of these better methods will 
rapidly tell and will soon result in a marked increase in the 
use of lumber. 

Wood Block Pavement 

In 1914, the beginning of the wood block campaign, 22,000 
square yards of pavement was laid which utilized approxi- 
mately 792,000 board feet of lumber. In 1915, 46,000 
square yards of pavement was laid which required approxi- 
mately 1,660,000 feet, b. m. of lumber. In the present year, 
while the amount of pavement laid is not yet definitely 
known, it will approximate 90,000 square yards, which 
requires approximately 3,420,000 feet of common lumber. 
These figures show progress in this field of construction 
which should, in time, censume probably 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually. 

Bridges 

The engineering department has recently collected statis- 
tics from various counties in Oregon and Washington show- 
ing that for the last eight years the average amount of 
bridges built of all types aggregates 708 lineal feet per annum. 
If these bridges were built of wood it would require about 
200 board feet of lumber per lineal foot of bridge. This 
would include all types of bridges. Applying this average 
per county to the ninety-four counties in Oregon and Wash- 
ington it would show an annual consumption of lumber of 
approximately 13,000,000 feet. This estimate is highly con- 
servative and illustrates the possible field for lumber in 
bridge construction. Plans are now being prepared for the 
various types of bridges which the association should 
recommend. 

Covered bridges: An artistic design is being prepared 
showing the possibility of building covered bridges which 
will not mar the landscape. The ordinary covered bridge is 
so unsightly that it is very generally disliked. If this type 
of bridge can be made artistic it will have a much better op- 
portunity to compete with steel and concrete. There is also 
the possibility of making the open truss bridge much more 
serviceable by creosoting the members, or by at least thoroly 
treating with creosote all of the joints or details. 

Trestle bridges: ‘Trestle bridges will prove highly prac- 
tical when built of wood. All of the lumber should be thoroly 
creosoted and strictly mill construction should be used in 
building the floor system. I mean by this that the floor 
girders should be spaced 5 to 7 feet apart and the floor should 
be laminated construction; that is, heavy joists placed on 
edge, tight up together. This type of construction should 
last for twenty to twenty-five years, which is as far ahead 
as anyone can foresee traffic requirements at the present 
time. This type of structure can be built for approximately 
60 per cent of the cost of concrete and steel. Plans are 
now being prepared covering this type of bridge in which 
attention has been given to the artistic features. 

Wood Stave Pipe 


The irrigation districts thruout the West offer one of the 
best fields for the increased use of lumber. At the present 
time the wood stave pipe industry uses approximately 40,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually. I believe this volume of 
lumber can be increased many times since wood stave pipe 
can be so built as to prove a far better investment than steel 
or concrete. Experimental work has recently proved that 
it is entirely practicable to creosote staves to be used in 
lines for irrigation or domestic supply purposes. The creo- 
soted staves will, without question, last twenty-five to thirty 
years and probably fifty. Tests just completed on un- 
treated staves taken from one of Seattle’s 48-inch wood 
stave pipe lines which has been in use sixteen years show 
that these staves today have practically all of their origi- 
nal strength. ‘This proves conclusively that the water does 
not affect the wood in any way whatever and that if thru 
creosoting it is possible to prevent decay, the length of life 
of wood pipe may be expected eventually far to surpass that 
of steel. At the present time wood pipe is losing its hold, 
due to its lack of durability under unfavorable conditions. 
By using creosote to preserve the wood it will make possible 
a great increase in the use of wood in this field of construc- 
tion. 

Mill Buildings 

The mill type of construction has come to stay. This 

offers an unusually large field for the increased use of lum- 








ber and should be aggressively pushed in every locality 
within the field of distribution of Douglas fir. It is very 
necessary to make further efforts to familiarize engineers 
and architects with the merits of this class of construction. 
This is a line of work in which increased activities of the 
association will quickly show results. The amount of lumber 
which might be consumed in this field of construction is hard 
to estimate. It would undoubtedly be greater than that con- 
sumed for wooden bridges, wood block pavement, or wood 
stave pipe. 
Ties and Railway Timbers 

Perhaps the largest field for increasing the use of lumber 
is found in the requirements of the various railways in this 
and other countries. Douglas fir when properly handled can 
compete with any wood as a tie material. It has been badly 
misused in many cases and today is not looked upon with 
favor by many engineers, due to this fact. This prejudice 
can rapidly be corrected, however, and I feel confident that 
thru the experimental work which the engineering depart- 
ment has already completed it will be possible to correct the 
bad impression which generally exists about Douglas fir 
ties. Our most recent experiments show that it is possible 
to creosote Douglas fir ties, securing a uniform distribution 
of oil without any material loss in strength. This is done 
by means of perforating the ties with small holes, systematic- 
ally spaced, which enable the oil to enter the tie along the 
grain of the wood. ‘This method of treatment is bound to 
come into general practice, since it is possible to treat the 
ties with a very mild treatment, so mild in fact, as not to 
injure the strength and at the same time to distribute the 
creosote oil uniformly. The great trouble in the past with 
creosoting Douglas fir ties has been that it was impossible to 
get a uniform distribution of the creosote and it was neces- 
sary to give such severe treatment that the mechanical 
strength of the tie was greatly impaired. 

Improved methods of creosoting have also been recently ap- 
plied to Douglas fir which enable the treatment of bridge 
stringers and similar forms with practically no loss in 
strength. 

Car Construction 

Douglas fir is unsurpassed as a building material for use 
in car construction. This wood has a natural advantage 
over other woods in that it has equal strength and is ap- 
proximately 20 percent lighter in weight than other equally 
strong woods. This forms one of the best selling points in 
favor of Douglas fir. Taking the amount of lumber in a 
box car as a basis, a car constructed of Douglas fir will 
weigh approximately one ton and a half to two tons less 
than one built of other equally strong woods. Assuming 
that a car travels 10,000 miles annually, at an actual cost 
of five-tenths of a cent per ton mile, this added dead weight 
of a car made of other woods will increase operating cost 
approximately $50 per annum over what would be required 
if the same car were built of Douglas fir. If this fact can 
be forcibly brought to the attention of those in charge of 
ear construction it will quickly be recognized and Douglas 
fir will increase in popularity as a car-building material. 

The engineering department is greatly handicapped in 
making the results of its investigations as effective as might 
be done if some additional funds were provided for this pur- 
pose. For example, it is very essential that we have at least 
one, and better, two field engineers who have no responsibil- 
ity other than keeping in close touch with county officials 
and engineers in general in order to familiarize them with 
the most modern methods of construction in timber and the 
decided advantages which are to be had by the scientific use 
of wood. It is physically impossible for the present organiza- 
tion to cover this field effectively and additional funds spent 
in this direction would greatly increase the efficiency of our 
organization and would prove to you a first class money 
investment. 

It is also highly essential that provisions be. made for 
local newspaper publicity regarding various local problems. 
Gratifying results will quickly show if these suggestions are 
earried out. 

At the conclusion of this very interesting and in- 
structive talk, the trustees having arrived meanwhile, 
President Bloedel took the chair and proceeded to 
the regular business of the meeting. 

Secretary Babcock spoke briefly of the work of the 
association’s office and called attention to the fact 
that the association was financially in good shape 
and he thought if the present plans for raising addi- 
tional funds were successful, it would be a good 
thing to send some man like the association engineer, 
Mr. Goss, around the country with his lantern slides 
to make his instructive address. He then showed a 
chart of the West Coast association, as it now is, 
indicating the different departments and the work it 
is doing. He followed this by displaying a chart 
showing the distribution of the labor wage in the 
State of Washington and said that this chart had 
been drawn up for his use in connection with an 
address which he will make tonight before the Seattle 
Sales Managers’ Association. 

From the trustees’ meeting of the morning there 
came a recommendation for the association to go on 
record and urge its representatives in Congress to favor 
the proposed appropriation for the use of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States. President Bloedel told of the constructive 
work that the bureau has been doing in promoting 
foreign business for the lumbermen and its propo- 
sition to continue the good work and to send men to 
Europe. A resolution to the effect that the association 
support this legislation was unanimously passed. 


Urges Prompt Raising of Funds 

President Bloedel then called attention to the fact 
that Robert H. Downman, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is not getting 
the hearty response that he should to his request for 
funds to assist the Government in sending men to 
Europe to exploit American lumber in those markets. 
Mr. Bloedel urged the West coast lumbermen to take 


the matter seriously and make good on this contri- 
bution. He said the money must be raised in some 
manner and that it will be raised, as the lumbermen 
can not afford to fall down at such a time, when the 
Government is codperating with the lumbermen to 
such a great extent. 

Mr. Bloedel them brought up the subject of the pro- 
posed increase in the dues of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, which had been recommended at 
the meeting that the representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association attended, urging 
stronger financial support for the National body. 

E, B. Hazen, Portland, Ore., of the committee on 
this subject, reported that it wanted to urge that the 
finances of the association be improved and activities 
enlarged so the association could give financial sup- 
port to the National association on an equal basis 
with the other affiliated associations. He told how 
the Southern Pine Association is raising $600,000 a 
year and automatically increasing its dues so that in the 
near future it will raise a considerably larger fund. 
He said the committee would like to have this asso- 
ciation raise its dues from 11%4 cents to 5 cents a 
thousand, and contribute 1144 cents of this amount to 
the National association. He said the yellow pine 
manufacturers are the principal competitors of fir and 
that fir needs market extension work even more than 
yellow pine. He called attention to the fact that the 
Government investigation recently showed that sub- 
stitutes for lumber are replacing wood in about one- 
third of its former uses. He urged the association to 
raise its dues to 5 cents a thousand. 


Tells How Funds Could Be Distributed Advantageously 


Secretary Thorpe Babcock gave his idea of how the 
additional funds created by the increase in dues could 
be spent to advantage. His suggestions along this 
line were as follows: 

$3,000 for another engineer to carry on work similar to 
that of O. M. P. Goss. 

$5,000 for local newspaper advertising, to be used in emer- 
gencies, such as telling the public some facts about the 
Cedar River pipe line at the time of the attack on this line 
last_ winter, 

$50,000 to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and its market extension department. 

$5,000 for exhibits. 

$10,000 for salary and expenses for two field men to work 
in the consuming territory. 

$10,000 for a publication on the uses of fir wood. 

$50,000 to maintain the present organization. 

$10,000 for such work as that of Attorney J. N. Teal in 
the reclassification hearing. 

$5,000 for a revolving fund. 

$10,000 for trade-marking and inspecting purposes. 

$10,000 for advertising in technical journals, 

$7,000 for unforeseen expenses, 

President Bloedel said the lumbermen have to face 
this matter of raising the dues and pointed out that 
5 cents a thousand did not represent any money in 
comparison with the lowering of the price 50 cents 
a thousand, as often occurs on short notice. He asked 
for an expression from the manufacturers present. 

Nearly all the manufacturers present were in favor 
of the raise in the dues if it could be brought about 
without opposition from too many members. 

E. D. Kingsly, president of the West Oregon Lumber 
Co., Linnton, Ore., thought the exploitation work 
should be carried on by the association and its activities 
increased and also said he did not think 5 cents a 
thousand was too much, altho there was some question 
as to whether it could be raised without loss of some 
of the members. He felt very favorable toward the 
activities mentioned with the exception of the work 
of the National association, and was opposed to con- 
tributing to this work. 

Mr. Goss’ remarks on the advantages in weight of 
Douglas fir for car building purposes had created a 
good deal of interest and it was thought much good 
work could be done in exploiting this particular 
phase. 

After all manufacturers present had expressed their 
opinion regarding the raise in dues, to bring it to a 
head, Charles E. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle, moved that the committee in charge of 
this matter draw up an agreement and get as many 
signatures as possible from members signifying their 
willingness to bear their part of the increase in dues 
and present this mail vote at the association’s annual 
meeting, which will be held in January. 

This motion prevailed. 

R. H. Burnside, president Willapa Lumber Co., Ray- 
mond, Wash., called attention to the deplorable con- 
dition now existing in the domestic cargo trade and 
suggested that a committee of ten representing dif- 
ferent districts in this territory catering to the coast- 
wise domestic cargo trade convene for the purpose of 
discussing conditions in that branch of the trade. 

The appointment of this committee was left in the 
hands of the president. 

President Bloedel, before adjourning the meeting, 
called attention to the recently organized Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. and the progress it has 
been making in the last ninety days. He said this 
organization for the export trade showed the greatest 
example of the value of codperation that he knew of. 
He declared when the organization entered upon this 
activity it found a declining market in the face of 
a steadily increasing domestic business, and that dur- 
ing the last ninety days, or since the organization 
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began its work, export prices had advanced $3.50 a 
thousand in the face of an unheard of and continually 
inereasing freight rate. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p. m. 


Nominations Committee Appointed 


At the meeting of the board of trustees of the 
association held in the forenoon the following nomi- 
nating committee was announced to submit its recom- 
mendations to the annual meeting next month: F. C. 
Knapp, Portland, Peninsula Lumber Co.; E. J. Palmer, 
Chemainus, B. C., Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing 


Co.; Fred J. Wood, Bellingham, E. K. Wood Lumber 


Co.; Charles E. Patten, Seattle, Atlas Lumber Co.; 
L. L. Doud, Tacoma, Defiance Lumber Co.; F. J. Shields, 
Hoquiam, North Western Lumber Co.; F. A. Martin, 
Centralia, H. H. Martin Lumber Co.; C. L. Lewis, 
Raymond, Raymond Lumber Co.; H. Kirk, Portland, 
Beaver Lumber Co.; H. S. Mitchell, Wauna, Ore., Cros- 
sett-Western Lumber Co.; and A. C, Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore., Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

The trustees also authorized the secretary to wire 
President R. H. Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, requesting that it post- 
pone the annual meeting of the National association 
for sixty days in order to allow the West Coast asso- 


ciation thoroly to canvass the situation among its 
members before taking final action on the subject of 
financial support of the national body. 

The trustees adopted a resolution opposing the 
reopening of the Panama Canal tolls question for the 
purpose of assessing extra tolls on deckloads of lumber 
which would put an additional handicap on the ship- 
ments of lumber from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts 
and to European markets. 

The latest additions to the membership of the asso- 
ciation reported at the meeting were: Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore.; Canal Lumber Co., Seattle; 
and the Nooksack Lumber Co., Nooksack, Wash. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Dates Set for Fifty-two Conferences — Retailers Outline Their Plans for Annuals — Michigan Hardwood Men Call Mid- 
winter Meeting—Wood Preservers Present Their Program in Outline 


January 9—Commercial Rotary Gum Association, Memphis, 
Tenn, Annual meeting. 

January 9—Baltimore Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, Balti- 
more, Md. Annual meeting. 

January 15—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 17—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 18—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 

Tenn, Annual meeting. 

January 18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Special 
meeting. 

January 18, 19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Armory, Cairo, Ill Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—American Forestry Association, New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

January 18, 19—International Forestry Conference, New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C, 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 19—Dimension lumber 
Tenn. Organization meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, 
Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, 

January 24—-National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24-25—North Carolina Pine Association, 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

January 24, 25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 

N. C. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
(Canadian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meetin. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting, 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 


January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 


Annual 





Memphis, 





manufacturers, 





Monticello, 


Association, 


Association 


ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
; meeting. 
January 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William 


Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 31—February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 





ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. Annual 
meeting, 

February 1-3—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 


Annual meeting. 

February 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ont. Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

By Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
Annual meeting. 

February . 4 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, 

February 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 

ome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 

2 Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting, 

Pehteses 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 

ate Totel oe Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

ebruary -16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

“ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. p PRs yp Borg ‘ 

wheeers 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
mee, otel Paige New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

F uary 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s A ia- 

ni tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. puibeiaeaian 
ruary 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 


March 12 13-—-Northe n Idaho Fore 
’ kane, 
4 1 Tr : orestry Association, Spo . 


Toronto, 





March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Annual meeting, ° 

bermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Annual meeting. 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
April 10-12—Lum 
Galveston, Tex, 











LARGE ATTENDANCE IS EXPECTED 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2.—An attendance of at least 
1,500 is expected at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association here, Jan. 24, 
25 and 26, according to J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
organization. As was announced, the association itself 
has made no plans for the entertainment of the members, 
but there will be no lack of this on the part of Kansas 
City lumbermen. The plans have not yet been announced, 
but they will be ample. 

The Missouri division of the School of Salesmanship is 
preparing for both entertainment and educational work 
at the convention. A committee, of which Claude Thorn- 
ton is chairman, J. H. Hatcher vice chairman, and D. E. 
Chapin secretary, is now making the arrangements for 
the school sessions and other features. 





KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 
PROGRESSES 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at Lexington, that State, 
Feb. 7 and 8, will not embrace an elaborate formal pro- 
gram. As stated by Secretary J. Crow Taylor in a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We want everybody to take a hand and to make talks in- 
formal and general as much as possible. We expect to havea 
man tell us how much we ought to get for lumber to make a 
fair profit, and probably we will have the State forester with 
us, and we will have some interesting reports from our com- 
mittees, and our annual banquet on the evening of Feb. 7. 

Since Louisville is to have a farm loan bank we expect to 
make quite a feature of the subject of encouraging the organ- 
izing of farm loan associations, to the end that the farmers 
may take advantage of this and borrow money for improve- 
ments. This work we consider as a big agricultural supple- 
ment to our building and loan association work. 

We expect, however, to devote most of our time to discus- 
sion among members on the subjects of how much more one 
should get for lumber than he pays for it to make a profit, 
and how to go about getting it. 

The headquarters of the annual will be at the Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington. Plans for it are nearing completion 
and seem to be all along practical lines that will attract 
a big attendance. 


TO BANQUET THE CITY’S CONTRACTORS 


BuFFato, N. Y., Jan. 2.—The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association will give a dinner to the contractors of the 
city on Jan. 9. at the Hotel Statler. Posters advertising 
the event have been distributed thruout the city and they 
promise that ‘‘the entertainment will be the best you have 
seen in ages.’’ This is the first dinner that the new or- 
ganization has given and the committee in charge has 
worked hard to make it an elaborate affair. 








MASTER BUILDERS COMPLETE PROGRAM 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 2.—Between 300 and 400 members 
of the building profession in Wisconsia are expected in 
this city beginning Thursday, Jan. 11, the opening day 
of the fifth annual convention of the Master Builders’ 
Association of Wisconsin, which will continue in session 
for two days longer or up to noon on Saturday. The 
program for entertainment has now been completed in 
all its details and it bristles with interesting features. 
The forenoon of the first day will be devoted to the re- 
ception of delegates and visitors at the F. R. A. hall 
where the convention will be held. There will also be 
meetings of the various committees at the same build- 
ing. The convention will be formally opened at 2 
o’clock by E. E. Beals, president of the Oshkosh Build- 
ers & Traders’ Exchange. Mayor John Mulva will 
present the address of welcome, to which response will 
be made by Sydney M. Jones, of Kenosha, fourth vice 
president of the State association, 

The meeting will then be turned over to Joseph 
Tyrell, of Madison,-president of the organization, who 
will give an address, which will be followed by the 
annual reports of the secretary, treasurer and commit- 
tees. The meeting will then resolve itself into a ses- 
sion of the Builders’ Limited Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Wisconsin, which is composed of members 
of the parent organization. Its secretary-treasurer, 
H. L. Geisler, of Madison, will present his report, which 
will be followed by a general discussion. H. M. Howitt, 
of Madison, will speak on ‘‘The Handling of Claims,’’ 
which will be followed by informal talks and sugges- 
tions. Dr. F. 8S. Meade, of Madison, medical director, 
will give a lecture on ‘‘ Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance from a Medical Standpoint.’’ 

The evening session will be devoted to a banquet com- 
plimentary to local members and delegates. Friday 
morning, Jan. 12, will be devoted to sightseeing. The 


visitors will be divided into groups and these groups 
will be taken in automobiles to sash and door factories 
and other places of interest. It is expected this will 
occupy the entire forenoon. A regular session will be 
held again Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock, Friday eve- 
ning an open meeting will be held at the Grand Opera 
House. The closing session will be held at the F. R. A. 
hall Saturday morning, Jan. 13, at 9 o’clock. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN CALL MIDWINTER 
MEETING 

W. C. Hull, president, and J. C. Knox, secretary, of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
have issued a call for its midwinter meeting, speci- 
fying the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., and Tuesday, 
Jan. 23, as the place and time. Statistics will be 
presented at the meeting covering a large proportion 
of the lumber cut in Michigan during 1916 and 
giving estimated figures for 1917, ‘‘together with other 
valuable information to the manufacturers of lumber.’’ 
Listed among the subjects to be considered at the 
meeting are the present market conditions; discussion 
of stock reports—hardwood and hemlock and their 
relation to the present market; grading of hardwoods 
and hemlock lumber; uniform terms of sale; forest fire 
protective department matters, and reports of regular 
and special committees. The call states: 

Just now, at the beginning of the year, when you want 
to learn ds much as possible about lumber conditions and 
outlook for the year’s trade, you will have the best possible 
opportunity. You can not afford to miss it. 

The meeting will begin at 10 a. m., Detroit time, 
and will conclude with an association luncheon to 
which all to whom the call comes are invited. 





TO MAINTAIN HEADQUARTERS AT BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 2.—Unless the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association decides otherwise at its annual 
meeting Jan. 24 and 25 in Pittsburgh, Pa., the office of 
the secretary will remain at Baltimore, as the city most 
convenient for a great majority of the membership. Much 
of the strength of the organization lies in the southern 
States and in the middle West. Practically all of these 
members visit New York and other eastern points at least 
once a year, and Baltimore is on the direct route of travel, 
so that no time is lost in making detours if any member 
desires to consult the secretary upon some matter con- 
nected with the foreign trade. 





MANUFACTURERS POSTPONE MONTHLY 
MEETING 


The Bulletin of the North Carolina Pine Association 
for Jan. 1, 1917, announces that it has been found neces- 
sary to defer its January meeting one week and speci- 
fies the dates Jan. 24 and 25—incidentally the most 
congested convention period of the year. The an- 
nouncement states that the first day will be devoted 
entirely to inspection matters, ‘‘and we wish you not 
only to be present yourselves but to have your inspect- 
tors present, so that grading may be gone into thoroly,’’ 
and the Bulletin requests that inspectors bring with 
them to the meeting suggestions as to any needed 
changes in the rules. The conference will be held at 
the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 





COMMERCIAL ROTARY GUM ASSOCIATION TO 
MEET 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—The annual of the Commer- 
cial Rotary Gum Association will be held in the offices 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association here Jan. 
9 and a full attendance is expected by local officials. 
There are now twenty members of this organization, which 
is affiliated with the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and which is doing splendid work in behalf of 
rotary cut veneers. 

The president, secretary and treasurer will submit their 
annual reports at this meeting and officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected. Standing and special commit- 
tees will also give an account of the work they have had 
in hand and there will be general discussions of trade 
conditions and other matters of special interest, together 
with such action as seems advisable in the light of these 
discussions, 

The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is issu- 
ing each week for the benefit of members of the Commer- 
cial Rotary Gum Association reports of sales made by 
members of the latter and it is likewise issuing a monthly 


(Concluded on page 50.) 
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CAROLINA ASSOCIATION, MEETS 


Change of Name Suggested — Decides to 
Oppose Rate Changes 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 2.—Work for the last year was 
reviewed and measures to be carried out in the new year 
were outlined at the semiannual meeting of the Western 
Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, held in the rooms 
of the association in the Electrical Building here yester- 
day. President W. S. Whiting presided at the meeting, 
about twenty of the leading lumbermen of this region 
being in attendance. 

Two matters of prime importance were before the meet- 
ing. The first was the proposal made by a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to change entirely 
the basis of making lumber rates, putting the rates on a 
sliding seale, according to the size of the load to the car. 
George L. Forester, secretary of the association, explained 
that under the new arrangement a carload of lumber 
weighing 20,000 pounds would be rated at about 48 cents 
a hundred, the rate per hundred growing smaller as the 
size of the load increased, until a 70,000-pound load would 
command a rate of only about 25.6 cents a hundred. The 
association went on record as opposing this change in 
rates and by resolution directed the secretary to attend 
a meeting of lumbermen at Chicago on Jan. 17 and enter 
a vigorous protest against the changing of rates, which, 
if made effective, would make it almost impossible to sell 
lumber at a delivered price, as is the almost universal 
practice. 

The second question involved the advance of rates to 
Cincinnati amounting to from 3 to 4 cents, which the 
association also went on record as opposing. It was 
pointed out that the Cincinnati market virtually absorbs 
the low grade stock from this territory and the advance 
would result in practically shutting western North Caro- 
lina out of that market, to the direct detriment of every 
lumberman in the region. The Western Carolina asso- 
ciation will do all in its power to fight against this change 
of rates. The first step, the naming of a finance com- 
mittee to raise funds for properly presenting cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, will be taken at an 
early date. 

In calling the meeting to order President Whiting took 
oceasion to refer to the need of an organized campaign 
for increased membership in the association. He declared 
that the association should have a membership nearer to 
500 than to the fifty-odd men who now compose it. He 
explained the desirability of codperation in selling and 
the need of publicity in all association matters, stating 
that if all the lumbermen understood the advantages to 
be derived from organization, the association would soon 
have a full membership. In this connection Mr. Whiting 
called attention to the title of the organization, saying 
that many lumbermen in Tennessee, who would otherwise 
unite with the associations, held back under the impres- 
sion that the name is too restrictive. Mr. Whiting advo- 
cated a change of name at an early date, suggesting that 
some title such as Appalachian Lumber Association, or 
something similar, emblematic of the entire region, be 
adopted, in order to secure the membership of lumbermen 
in other States besides North Carolina. He said he felt 
the association should be enlarged to take in the entire 
hardwood region of the southern Appalachians. Because 
of the press of other business, this question was also de- 
ferred to a later meeting. 

Reports of the president and secretary, made verbally, 
showed that the organization, from a financial standpoint, 
is in better shape than at any other time in its history. 
It was pointed out that when a few more members come 
in on the plan to give 3 cents a thousand feet of timber 
cut, the association will have plenty of money to carry 
on the work as it should be handled. It was further 
shown that every man who has ever invested a dollar in 
the association in the form of dues has reaped tenfold 
or more returns in the service given him by the associa- 
tion, in the betterment of rates, collection of claims and 
such matters. 

Secretary Forester gave brief reports on trips made 
to Chicago and Atlanta in July, Louisville in November 
and Washington in December. He showed that the result 
of each trip had been of benefit to the lumbermen of this 
region far in excess of the amount expended. Mention- 
ing demurrage, Secretary Forester declared that lumber- 
men should not be penalized, as it is not the lumber inter- 
ests that are causing car shortage in the United States 
today. Lumbermen, he asserted, seldom hold cars, and 
when they do it is a case of almost unavoidable delay for 
which they should not be compelled to pay. However, he 
said, the lumbermen are not going to fight the demurrage 
plan at present until they have an opportunity to see 
better how it works out. 

The meeting at Chicago, Secretary Forester declared, 
resulted in the expression by a representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that dressed lumber should 
not pay higher rates than rough lumber. Should that be 
arranged, he said, the saving in that one item would 
amount to more than the lumbermen in North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia have ever paid 
into lumber organizations as.dues. 

Mr. Forester pointed out where the Atlanta meeting 
resulted in a change of method of publishing rates on 
lumber which had been classification P for thirty-five 
years, to a commodity basis, and while the decision in 
the case had been adverse, in that the lumbermen asked 
suspension of the whole matter of reclassification, the 
decision points out that carriers have given assurance of 
establishing commodity rates when found necessary. 

The secretary pointed out that the trip to Louisville 
was made in the interests of the lumbermen on the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad, where a shortage of 
cars existed at that time. He said that there was no 


shortage on the Southern road in this region. One man 
on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio was short over 100 
cars, and because of the work done by the association at 
this time Mr. Forester suggested that the firms on the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio be asked to come in on the 
3 cents a thousand basis. 

The Washington trip, the secretary pointed out, re- 
sulted in securing reconsignment of lumber to a firm in 
the same town as the original consignee without any 
charges. He also pointed out that demurrage charges 
were suspended at the request of the associations, altho 
the lumbermen are little affected by this suspension. 

Resolutions embodying all the suggestions made by 
President Whiting and Secretary Forester were unani- 
mously adopted and the association will work for a bigger 
and better organization during the coming year, with a 
proportionate increase in the amount of work accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Forester went to Johnson City, Tenn., last week, 
for the purpose of holding a meeting of the Tennessee 
members of the Western Carolina association at that place 
and proselyting for new members from the east Tennessee 
city. The result of the trip was the promise of L. D. 
Gasteiger, vice president of the Pittsburgh Lumber Com- 
pany, Breaemar, Tenn., and of W. W. Buck, secretary 
of the Appalachian Lumber Company, Johnson City, 
Tenn., to recommend that their firms join the association. 
W. H. Donnell, salesman for the W. 8S. Whiting Lumber 
Co., and other lumber interests at Elizabethton, Tenn., told 
of the saving of thousands of dollars which the interests 
he represented had accomplished thru membership in the 
association, and advised every man present to join. He 
said that on claim collections alone they had received 
back $5 for every $1 invested in the association. 

Secretary Forester outlined the operations of the West- 
ern Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, showing the 
men present the value of codperation. He announced that 
as soon as the Western Carolina association is able, it is 
going to unite with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and said, that in his opinion, President R. H. 
Downman, of that association, had done more for lum- 
bermen in the last year than any other one man in the 
country. 

W. H. Donnell was appointed chairman and W. W. Buck 
secretary of the temporary organization and it was de- 
cided to hold an all-day meeting, with a banquet at night, 
at the Colonial Hotel in Johnson City, Jan. 13. It is 
hoped by the association that this will result in strength- 
ening the membership in Tennessee, altho the name of the 
association also cropped out at the Johnson City meeting 
as a detriment to the work of the organization in attempt- 
ing to secure new members. 

Mr. Forester says he is greatly encouraged over the 
prospects for new members from east Tennessee. 


VALLEY LUMBER SALESMEN GATHER 


Elect Officers at Twenty-sixth Annual—To 
Banquet Next Week 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 30.—The Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association held its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting today at the West Hotel. A 
decision was reached to hold the association’s annual ban- 
quet the evening of Jan. 15, ‘‘somewhere in Minneapolis.’’ 
The meeting was not largely attended. The spirit of holi- 
day good fellowship led to the usual parliamentary 
‘¢monkey shines’’ in connection with the transaction of 
brief routine business of this well known social organiza- 
tion. 

President C. E. Isenberger was unable to attend, owing 
to his departure for the West, and Vice President J. M. 
Morgan was also absent; so Harry F. Partridge, of the 
executive committee, presided. A message left by Presi- 
dent Isenberger extending holiday greetings and thanks 
for the honors and courtesies extended him during the 
last year was read, and also greetings from two absent 
members, E. C. Simpson, of Cherokee, Iowa, and A. A. 
Bond, of Aberdeen, 8. D. 

Treasurer T. M. Partridge reported a balance of $125.14. 
Jay L. Foster reported for last year’s banquet commit- 
tee, showing receipts of $370.38 and expenditures of 
$402.25, leaving a deficit of $31.87. After a string of 
motions that kept the chair busy ruling them out of order, 
one by F. H. Flatau was carried, directing the treasurer 
to reimburse the committee for the deficit incurred. 

T. J. Silbernagel, of the Bardwell-Robinson Co., and 
L. G. Delamater, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., were 
voted in as new members. 

F. H. Flatau presented a resolution upon the death of 
William E. Carter, one of the charter members and the 
first president of the. association, which occurred during 
the year. It was adopted and a copy ordered sent to the 
family. 

A vote of thanks was given to Maj. J. M. Elwin for three 
boxes of cigars sent to the meeting, and a committee con- 
sisting of Harry Reynolds, J. C. Walker and W. A. Smith 
was named to select a token of appreciation for the treas- 
urer. 

Election of officers was marked by absence of contests, 
resulting as follows: 

President—J. M. Morgan. 

Vice president—F. H. Flatau. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge. 

Executive committee—H. F. Partridge, E. H. Zimmerman 
and the officers. 

Mr. Flatau, the new vice president, took the chair and 
made acknowledgment of the honor done him. The ques- 
tion of the annual banquet then came up. Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 15, was set as the date for the affair, and a 
limit of $3 a plate imposed on the committee. 


CHANGE SOUTHERN PINE RULES 


Grading Committee of the Association Makes 
Many Important Recommendations 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 2.—The grading committee of 
the Southern Pine Association at its recent meeting 
strongly recommended the adoption of uniform grade 
marks by all the subscribers to the association and that a 
subcommittee to devise suitable marks be named. In ad- 
dition to the changes in the specifications for select struc- 
tural material as printed on page 28 of the Dec. 23 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the paragraph headed 
“General Timber Specifications’? has been replaced by 
the following: ‘‘Southern yellow pine timbers are graded 
in accordance with the several rules herein described.’’ 
The following additions or changes of importance were 
among those made in the grading rules: 

No. 1 common timbers may contain sound knots and pith 
knots. Unless otherwise specified this grade will admit any 
amount of sap stain, and will admit shakes extending one- 
sixth the length of the piece, round or ring shakes, unsound 
knots 1% inch or less in diameter, a limited number of pin 
worm holes well scattered, sap stain and seasoning checks. 

Square edge and sound timbers shall be free from defects 
such as injurious ring or round shakes and thru shakes that 
extend to the surface, unsound and loose knots and_ knots 
in groups that will materially impair the strength and shall 
be free from wane. Seasoning checks and sap stain shall not 
be considered defects. . 

The same specifications as those for square edge and 
sound timbers were added to the requirements that mer- 
chantable timbers must meet. 

As a result of conferences with retail lumber dealers’ 
associations a number of changes were made in the grad- 
ing rules for yard and shed stock. One of the most im- 
portant was that defining how much crook is permissible 
in 2-inch dimension, an account of which appeared on page 
28 of the Dec. 23 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The definition of a crook is as follows: 

A crook is a deflection edgewise from a straight line in the 
length of a piece. The extent of crook shall be determined 
by drawing a straight line from end to end of the piece on 
the concave edge, arid measuring from such line to the edge 
of the piece at the point of greatest deflection. 

The recommendation to change Section 30, page 11, of 
the grading rules was not accepted and consequently no 
changes in the standard lengths were made. The recom- 
mendations called for changing ‘‘ multiples of 1 foot, 4 to 
20 feet, inclusive, for finishing, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
partition, casing, base window and door jambs’’ to read 
‘multiples of 1 foot, 4 to 10 feet, and multiples of 2 
zeet, 12 to 20 feet inclusive.’’ 

To section No. 32, page 12, the following addition was 
made: ‘‘When not more than 20 percent of the ship- 
ment is 14-inch scant in 8-inch and under ete.’’ No other 
changes were made to the section. In finish stock the 
standard lengths shall be from ‘‘8 to 20 feet’’ omitting 
“*9 feet.’? In surfacing 1144 and 14-inch finish it shall 
be worked 14-inch secant of count thickness when surfaced 
one, two or four sides, In A finish in thicknesses of from 
1 to 2-inch, inclusive, dressed one or two sides and in- 
cluding 12-inches in width, must show one face practically 
clear of all defects, except that wane such as would dress 
off if surfaced four sides is permissible. The specifica- 
tions for 13-inch and wider A finish were amended to read, 
““Will admit two small defects or their equivalents,’’ 
eliminating other defects now enumerated. 

The conference committee’s recommendation that the 
clause printed in italics in the grading rules for flooring, 
obligating consignee to accept a certain percentage of 
odd lengths, even tho specifically ordered otherwise, be 
eliminated, caused much discussion and resulted in the re- 
tention of the present rule as it stands. The reason the 
grading committee refused to make the proposed change 
was because of the demands being made upon the manufac- 
turers of lumber to market odd lengths where possible 
and prevent waste. The same reason was ascribed for the 
refusal to change the length specifications of Section 30, 
page 11. The specifications for B flat flooring were 
amended by the reduction of the amount of sap stain per- 
missible from 15 to 5 percent and the elimination of the 
‘*6 pin worm holes’’ previously allowed. In C flat floor- 
ing the permissible amount of sap stain was reduced from 
25 to 15 percent. Standard matched flooring specifications 
were amended to read: ‘‘Standard matched flooring to 
be surfaced two sides with scored back.’? 

In the specifications for B and better molding the 
words, ‘‘slight sap stain covering 6 inches of the length 
of the piece’’ were stricken out. 

The conference committee’s recommendation that stan- 
dard lengths of common boards be made 4 to 20 instead 
of 4 to 24 feet was not approved. The size of boards 
(page 26) was changed to read 114-inch instead of 175- 
inch; 18-inch instead of 1;-inch. This refers to com- 
mon boards, shiplap etc. Number 2 boards, ‘‘ Widths of 
8-inch and wider, shiplap etc. shall be not more than 14; 
inch scant, whether rough or dressed, two or four sides.’’ 
The size of knot holes allowable in No. 2 boards was re- 
duced from 3 to 2 inches. Section 121, page 39, was 
changed to read: ‘‘ All sizes in dimension are subject to 
natural shrinkage ‘when ordered and shipped green.’ ’’ 
Also the conference committee’s recommendation that 
boards D & M 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch wide other than 
barn siding shall be center matched was adopted. 


The following was substituted for Section 19, page 9: 


Sap stain such as usually occurs in the drying process, or 
which occurs as a result of shipping lumber green when so 
ordered, shall not be considered a defect in any of the grades 
of common lumber. 


Paragraphs 103 and 126 had inserted the following: 
Lath 1 inch wide and 48 inches long may be furnished 


. — ordered on the above specification 


ath 82 inches long may be furnished when ordered on the 
above specification. 
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WORK OF ORGANIZATIONS SHOWS PROGRESS 





Northwestern Men Announce Standing Committees—New Secretary Chosen for Montana 
Association—Dimension Manufacturers to Organize Co-operative Association 





VOTE ON AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.. Jan. 2.—The Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association at its monthly meeting 
held today at the West Hotel, acted on two amendments 
to the constitution which were proposed at the annual 
meeting in December. The amendment to Article 9 of thé 
bylaws, increasing members’ dues from $5 to $10 a year, 
was adopted without discussion. The other proposed 
change, abolishing the standing committee on forestry, 
was voted down. 

President R. M. Parker presided at the meeting, which 
was preceded by a luncheon, and announced the following 
standing committees for the year: 

Program—Arthur H. Barnard, chairman; R. F. Duncan 
and W. L. Joyce. 

Railroad—A. F. Wrbsky, chairman; C. L. Kellogg and 
D. F. O’Leary. 

Forestry—H. Booraem, chairman; A. B. Leasure and D. F. 


Clesblictty—A. S. Bliss, chairman; F. H. Peschau and E. H. 
Broughton. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden presented his report on mar- 
ket conditions, giving the average price on each hardwood 
item reported to him by the members. The report showed 
strong values. 

President Morgan after the meeting appointed George 
L. Curkendall as chairman of the banquet committee, Mr. 
Curkendall to select the other members. He also appointed 
the following standing committees: 

Flowers—L. B. Levesconte, A. C. Lauren and N. A. 


Smith. . 
aati L. Foster, B. F. Monroe and H. E. 
Nye. 





WILL TAKE UP DUTIES AS SECRETARY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—Fred D. Becker, of Bend, 
Ore., will take up the duties of secretary of the Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters 
at Kalispell, Mont., on Jan. 15 in place of A. E. Boorman, 
who has been secretary of the association and its predeces- 
sor, the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion since their inception, and who hereafter will look after 
the Montana Forestry Association matters as secretary. 

Mr. Becker for the last year or so has been looking after 
retail sales for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., at Bend, 
Ore. He is an experienced association man, however, hav- 
ing been secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation at Seattle since its organization about ten years 
ago, only leaving it two years ago to engage in other work. 
He had been in the lumber business all his life, formerly 
in Minnesota and later in British Columbia, before coming 





FRED D. BECKER, OF BEND, ORE. ; 
New Secretary of Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation 


to Seattle. The Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso-. 


ciation now embraces practically all the mills in Montana 
and is organized to look after local matters only, its mem- 
bers also being members of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in Spokane. It is understood an effort 
will be made to extend the market for Montana lumber, 
especially within the State, and it is within this field that 
Mr. Becker will labor. 





DIMENSION. MANUFACTURERS TO ORGANIZE 


Manufacturers of Arkansas and Tennessee, noting the 
unsatisfactory way in which dimension lumber is made 
and marketed, the lack of organization among many mills 
cutting exclusively hardwood dimension, with results of a 
demoralized market, uncertain grades and generally un- 
Satisfactory business, have issued a call of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is explanatory: 


The undersigned dimension manufacturers after careful 
ee ae have decided to call a meeting of all manufac- 
turers of dimension to meet. at Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 19, 
1917, for the purpose of fully organizing what shall be 
known as the “Dimension Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion.” This meeting is called to perfect a permanent organ- 
ization and adopt a constitution and by-laws and elect such 
officers as appears are needed, and also either to formulate 
a set of rules to govern the inspection of this class of 
lumber or appoint a committee to draft a set of rules to be 
adopted at a later meeting as seems best. 





Manufacturers of oak or hickory rims, sawed felloes, 
spokes, bows, handle blanks. furniture stock or wagon stock 
of any kind are invited to attend the meeting. The call 
is signed by J. E. Munal. M. F’. Hannahs, C. B. Lyon, of 
‘Memphis, Tenn.; J. V. Wright, of Boliver, Tenn.; R. T. 
Bugg, of Winchester, Tenn.; W. C. Norton, of Marvel, 
Ark.; W. 8S. Elder, of Pine Bluff, Ark., and 8. E. Marion. 
of Yorktown, Ark., all dimension manufacturers. 





NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY ASSUMES 
DUTIES 


MeEmpPHIS, TENN., Jan, 2.—C, E. Van Camp, of Memphis, 
has entered upon his duties as assistant secretary of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as successor to 
J. T. Kendall, who is now secretary of the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Van Camp is 32 years of age and has been in close 
touch with John M. Pritchard, secretary of the associa- 
tion, thru his connection with the handling of the printing 





Cc. E. VAN CAMP, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 
Assistant Secretary Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


of this organization. He has helped in the compilation of 
stock reports issued by the association and likewise has 
looked after all the printing done by this body, with the 
result that he is quite familiar with much of the work 
that will devolve on him in his capacity of assistant sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Van Camp is a member of the ‘‘ Indiana Society’’ 
which was organized here several years ago. He was one 
of the prime movers in the launching of this organization 
and has served as its secretary from the beginning. He is 
quite popular with all the lumbermen here and particularly 
with those with whom he has been intimately associated 
in the society already referred to. ; 

Mr. Kendall has already entered upon his new duties 
as secretary of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with temporary offices in suite 1323 of the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Building. Permanent offices are 
being arranged and these will shortly be ready for occu- 
paney. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 2.—The board of governors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at their meet- 
ing today elected the following officers and directors for 
the ensuing year: 

President—James FE. Stark, of the Memphis Veneer & 
Lumber Co. and a member of the executive committee of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association. 

First and second vice presidents—R. L. R. Jurden, of 
Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, and Frank B. Robertson, of the 
Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Inc.) 

Directors—(For one year): J. R. Hamlen, Little Rock. 
Ark., and Paul Smith, Helena, Ark. (Fortwo years): Frank 
May, May Bros., Memphis; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky., and 
H. W. Wheeler, Pine Bluff, Ark. (For three years): L. E. 
Brown, George C. Brown & Co., Memphis; J. F. McSweyn, 
Memphis Band Mill Co., Memphis: John W. McClure, Bel- 
grade Lumber Co., Memphis; S. M. Nickey, Nickey & Sons 
Co. (Inc.), Memphis; F. L. Gregory, Blissville, Ark.; C. H. 
Murphy, Pine Bluff, Ark., and. D. S. Watrous, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

There will be another meeting of the governing board 
next Tuesday, at which Secretary-Manager J. H. Town- 
shend will be reélected. 

Annual reports of officers will not be submitted until 
the open meeting scheduled for Jan. 18. 





In AN article just published in La Nacion, of Buenos 
Aires, attention is called to the forests of Argentina, 
located in the Territory of Misiones. The article esti- 
mates that the region contains 1,000,000 pine trees 
suitable for the manufacture of lumber and similar to 
the Parana pine of Brazil. The trees will average 5 
feet in diameter, according to the paper, and will pro- 


duce about 3,400 board feet of lumber, worth about . 


$163 in Buenos Aires. The expense of manufacture and 
transportation is estimated at $70 a tree and the con- 
struction of railways to tap the timber is advocated. 









































The Time to Invest 
in limberis NOW. 


We can take advan- 

tage of market condt- 

tions for you as you can- 
not for yourself. 


Either of two systems may 
be followedin buying timber. 
One contemplates buying 
properties at recognized mar- 
ket values to accord with in- 
dividual tdeas as to what a 
timber tract should be, and 
hold it in anticipation of 
steadily increasing value; 
the other, the Lacey Way, 
contemplates taking advan- 
tage of opportunities that 
come to an organization like 
ours, buying at prices much 
below recognized values and gaining 


profit, both from the purchase and 


from accretion. 


Obviously the latter 
plan is most inviting from 
the standpoint of speculation or for 
those who do not contemplate future 
manufacturing. It permits carrying 
charges to be reckoned merely as de- 
Serred payments on the purchase price 
and of course means larger profits. 


The present is a most 
opportune time for such in- 
vestments. After a period of depres- 
sion, incommon with other industries, 
lumber 1s coming intoits own again. 


There are, however, many timber 
owners financially unable to carry non- 
productive investments, who must sell. 


We can make a selection for 
you in the Douglas Fir forests of 
British Columbia, Washington or 
Oregon; the White Pine oy Jdaho; 

the Western Pine of Oregon or Cal- 
ifornia; in the Redwoods of the latter 
state, or elsewhere. Prices range well 
below the market value. Send for fur- 
ther information and booklet described 
as ‘‘Pointers.”” 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 


626 Henry Bldg. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen cr timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpcricrce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
£50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY JIMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 
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FINANCED 
on BOND 
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ASSOCIATION COMPLETES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 30.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association has just completed the most note- 
worthy year in all of the twenty years of its existence. 
For the association it has been a year of the most re- 
markable achievement and the members are congratulat- 
ing President W. Frazier Jones, under whose adminis- 
tration this remarkable year of accomplishment has oc- 
curred. During 1916 the association has greatly increased 
its membership until it now registers seventy-one going 
sawmill operations on its roster. It has collected thou- 
sands of dollars in freight claims for its membership and 
has been instrumental in bringing about reductions in 
log and lumber rates as well as other reforms of vital 
importance to the trade. 

Having its inception in Georgia twenty years ago be- 
fore Florida had attained any considerable prominence in 
a lumber way, the association was first known as the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association. About fifteen persons 
composed its membership. The association was organ- 
ized at Macon and this was the headquarters until the 
reorganization. Of the original charter members only 
one man has remained continuously a member. He is 
J. W. Oglesby, president of the Interstate Lumber Co., 
of Quitman, Ga., also president of the Southern Georgia 
& West Coast Railroad. The association has only had 
four presidents during its lifetime. The first was Capt. 
H. W. Tift, who remained in office until 1911. The first 
secretary was T. J. Agnew, a Savannah lumberman. He 
was succeeded in 1900 by Frank E. Waymer, who in the 
following year was succeeded by E. C. HarrelJ. Mr. Har- 
rell has held this office continuously ever since. 

The association grew and thrived and presently began 
to take in members from Florida. This led to a reor- 


MOST NOTEWORTHY YEAR 


ganization in 1906 at which time the name of the organi- 
zation was changed to the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation. In 1911 President Tift was succeeded by a 
Florida lumberman, J. D. Conrad, of Glenwood, president 
of the Bond Lumber Co. and the several Bond interests. 
He was succeeded two years later by F. E. Waymer, who 
two years afterward was succeeded by W. Frazier Jones. 
The inspection department was organized in 1905 and in 
1911 the traffic department came into being. These two 
departments have been carrying on a work of great im- 
portance. A corps of inspectors is maintained, who visit 
each mill once a month, making a report to the mill and 
to the office as to the manufacture and grades of lumber 
The inspectors also investigate all complaints. 


The work of the traffic department is of the highest 
order. Thousands of dollars a year are saved thru this 
department to the members in freight claims. During the 
year just passed the department has been instrumental 
in bringing about five important relief measures. First, 
it has adjusted freight rates where they never were ad- 
justed before and lined them up properly; second, it 
obtained reductions in rates from Florida points to the 
various markets of the north; third, it collected thousands 
of dollars in freight claims; fourth, it obtained car relief 
for members; fifth, it led the fight on the proposed freight 
rate increases on forest products. 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has once 
more outgrown its limitations, During the last year many 
new members have been taken in from Alabama and the 
question of making another change in the name of the 
organization to make it more compatible with its large 
membership is being discussed. 





ELECTIONS, APPOINTMENTS AND CLUB ACTIVITIES 


WILL NAME NEW PORTLAND CLUB 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—The wholesale lumber deal- 
ers of Portland have organized a club that will be named 
next Friday at noon, when the regular weekly luncheon 
will be held in the grill room of the Oregon Hotel. The 
club will be entirely informal and will have no officers ex- 
cepting the chairman for each luncheon. It will be up to 
him to arrange the program for the affair at which he pre- 
sides. Everybody engaged in the lumber business, includ- 
ing representatives of the lumber press, will be welcome 
to these meetings. C. L. Lindner, manager of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co.. was chairman at the Friday lunch- 
eon, which was attended by about twenty-five prominent 
lumbermen. Trade conditions and lumber in general were 
informally discussed and everybody voted the luncheon a 
big suecess. The chairman will name his successor at 
each meeting. 

State Labor Commissioner Hoff spoke before the Port- 
land logging camps operators last Friday on ‘‘safety 
first’’ in logging operations. The meeting was well at- 
tended and the pointers given by Mr. Hoff were much ap- 
preciated. Mr. Hoff has made a careful study of the log- 
ging industry and its allied branches and has issued volum- 
inous statistics on the industry as it pertains to the em- 
ployment of labor. 


BALTIMORE WHOLESALE CLUB TO HOLD 
ANNUAL 


BAutimoreE, Mp., Jan. 2.—The annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club will, be held on 
Jan. 9, at which time the yearly reports will be sub- 
mitted, officers elected and action taken on other ques- 
tions of importance to the trade. A ticket has been 
placed in nomination and will be voted at the meeting. It 
includes W. Hunter Edwards, of B. W. Edwards & Sons, 
as president; J. H. Zouck as vice president, and J. Carroll 
Stow, of the Tuck & Stow Lumber Co., as secretary and 
treasurer. The club has had a very successful year, hav- 
ing keen organized to deal expeditiously with some of the 
problems that confront the wholesalers. 


an A Rane 


TORONTO LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL DINNER 


Toronto, ONnT., Dec. 30.—The first annual dinner of 
the lumbermen’s section of the Toronto Board of Trade 
was held in the assembly room of the Board of Trade 
Building on the evening of Dec. 28, with about 150 in 
attendanee. A. C. Mambert, of Graves, Bigwood & Co., 
in a speech reviewing trade conditions, said he believed 
that the present high prices of lumber were here to stay 
and in some eases were likely to grow-higher. For about 
ten years lumber manufacturers have been operating on 
a narrow margin of profit and sometimes at a loss, he 
said. At present stocks are too scant to meet the demand 
and the pendulum is likely to swing back and render the 
business more profitable for some time. 

Prof. E. J. Zavitz, superintendent of the recently created 
Department of Forest Protection, said that the aim of 
forestry was to see trees grown as a continuous crop. Two 
problems confront the department, the white pine disease 
which has become a danger in old Ontario, and the re- 
forestation of the areas already devastated either by na- 
tural or artificial causes. There are many tracts in south- 
ern Ontario well suited for artificial reforestation, Pro- 
fessor Zavitz said, but Canada as yet has hardly reached 
the stage where this work can be done on any extensive 
scale, and consequently the country must depend on natural 
development for future supplies. The Department of For- 
est Protection plans to establish a more complete overhead 
supervision of the work of the forest rangers, the adop- 
tion of methods for speedily treating forest fires, and a 
publicity campaign setting forth instructions on how to 
guard against fires. 

Arthur Hewitt, president of the Board of Trade, con- 
gratulated the lumbermen on the success of the section 








during the short time since its establishment, and showed 
the practical advantages resulting from organization as a 
means of influencing public opinion and legislation. 





COLUMBUS EXCHANGE HOLDS HOT ELECTION 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 2.—Officers for 1917 were elected 
by the Columbus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange at the 
annual meeting held Jan. 1. It was a hot election between 
two complete tickets put up by the nominating committee. 
James EH. MeNally, manager of the J. J. Snider Lumber 
Co., was elected president; William F. Kern, first vice 
president; E. A. Prentice, second vice president, and R. L. 
Wirtz, Will D. Cherry. J. G. Brigel, George F. Franklen- 
berg and David Krause, directors. 

The report for the year showed that most satisfactory 
progress had been made by the exchange. 


- 


MICHIGAN EXCHANGE PREPARES FOR 
ELECTION 
GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 2—The nominating com- 
mittee of the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange has nomi- 
nated the following for directors: Edwin Owen, N. J. 
Westra, R. H. Haven, Glendon A. Richards, H. W. Ten- 





Broek, Roy Spears, John Kloote sr. and Fred W. Dunn. _ 


The election will be held Jan. 9. 

G. W. Bunker, who retires after serving on the board 
for four years, entertained the present board members at, 
a venison dinner. 


PERSONNEL OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
ANNOUNCED 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—Thomas E. Powe, Julius 
Seidel, R. E. McKee and A. J. Gorg, the newly elected 
board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, have 
named the standing committees for the ensuing year, 
consisting of the following: 


Membership committee: wore Montgomery, of the Picker- 
ing Lumber Co.; Adolph Boeckler, Boeckler Lumber Co. ; 
L. E. Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber Co.; P. R. Walsh, Walsh 
Tie & Timber Co. 


Public affairs committee: Julius Seidel, Seidel Lumber 
o.;. A. Boeckler, Boeckler Lumber Co.; Franz Waldstein, 
Waldstein Lumber Co.; Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. 


Credit committee: Stephen J. Gavin, Gavin Lumber Co.; 
R. F. Krebs, Steele-Hibbard Lumber Co.; F. Spencer, 
Garrett Lumber Co.; T. J. Moss, Moss Tie Co. 

Inspection committee: George H. Cottrill, American Hard- 
wood Lumber Cov.; Louis Essig, Essig Lumber Co.; J. A. 
Meyer, Consolidated Saw Mills Co.; Robert Ables jr., Ables- 
Taussig Tie Co. 

Traffic committee: A. J. Gorg, Gorg Tie & Timber Co.; 
Charles A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co.; Charles E. Thomas, 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co.; George W. Funck, Funck 
Lumber Co.; B. L. Van Cleave, Van Cleave Lumber Co. 

Fire casualty insurance committee: E. C. Robinson, 
Robinson Lumber Co.; J . Ganahl, Ganahl Lumber Co. ; 
George E. W. Luehrmann, C. F. Luehrmann Lumber Co. ; 
O. L. Garrison jr., Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. 

Finance committee: C. M. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co.; Thomas 
D. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.; J. J. Schlafly, 
Cordia Lumber Co.; William Lothman jr., Lothman Cy- 
press Co. . 

Entertainment committee: Thomas C. Whitmarsh, W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co.; C. F. Liebke, C. F. Liebke Lumber 
Co.; Charles Schaeffer, Schaeffer Bros.’ Builders’ Supply Co. ; 
Charles Murphy, Murphy Tie Co. 


The following are the members of the important arbi- 
tration and appeals committees, elected previously by the 
vote of the exchange itself: 


Arbitration committee: Franz Waldstein, Waldstein Lum- 
ber Co.; R. E. Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co. ; 
C. M. Jennings, Berthold-Jennings Lumber Co.; A. E. Smart, 
Pacifie Coast Lumber; J. A. Meyer, Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co.; F. P. Hearne, Hearne Timber Co. 

Appeals committee: H. A. Boeckler, Boeckler Lumber 
Co.; C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co.; Benjamin F. 
Givens, Hobart-Lee Tie Co.; George E. W. Luehrmann, C. F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co.; Joseph W. Ferguson, 
ay Lumber Co.; W. H. Elbring, W. H. Elbring Lum- 

er Co. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








A SLIP OF A GIRL 
A slip of a girl in a gown, 
She hammers the commas and Q’s; 
She takes her stenography down, 
Her humble profession pursues. 
Today I gave figures on 2’s, 
To ship to an eastern town, 
To the slip of a girl in a gown, 
Nor waited her work to peruse. 
She’s willing; she’ll never refuse; 
She never will fuss or will frown; 
But sometimes she gives me the blues, 
For sometimes she acts like a clown. 
The price in that letter to Brown! 
‘*T’m awfully sorry,’’ she coos. 
But three hundred dollars I lose 
Thru a slip of a girl in a gown. 





It is remarkable how much fun some work is 
and how much work some fun is. 





RESURRECTION 


The last year roses were in bloom 
When Death our garden visited. 

The last year roses by the tomb 
Still blossomed when my dear was dead. 


A little while they blossomed still, 
A little season, by your side; 
But Summer faded from the hill, 
And last year’s roses drooped and died. 


Dark Doubt came creeping unto me, 
And ‘It is finished,’’ whispered Doubt. 
Then from my hand he took the key 
And from the garden shut me out. 


Across the wider world of gloom 
I wandered far, I know not where. 
I come returning to your tomb— 
And this year’s rose is blooming there. 





The world is rapidly getting divided into two 
classes: Those who own cars and those who want 
them. 





TWILIGHT 


Eve brings us to the borderland of dusk, 
A country fair between the night and day, 
A region seented with the scent of musk, 
Ere moon has come or sun has passed away. 


A robin’s call still echoes on the hill, 
A nightingale attempts his early tune; 
The trees are motionless, the waters still— 
For it is twilight, in the time of June. 


There lies a country like to this in life, 
A borderland between the day and night, 

Where man stands still and rests him from the strife, 
Bathed in a mute, mysterious delight. 


Slow sinks the sun, and the unfolding stars 
Gleam one by one above the sleeping trees. 
He leans a moment by the open bars 
And hears the day’s departing melodies. 


There shall come night he knows, and midnight skies, 
There shall come night, and after that the dawn. 
He looks upon the world, and smiles, and sighs; 
He looks upon the world—and passes on. 





The trouble with some knot-sawyers is that 
some are knot-sawyers and some are not sawyers. 


MY LADY ARISES AT TEN 


My lady arises at ten— 
My lady was late at the ball; 
My lady arises, and then 
She pouts at the clock in the hall. 
The swallows are singing again; 
The sunshine is warm on the wall; 
My lady is tired of it all— 
My lady arises at ten. 


But Mary, who works in the mill, 
Who labors with spindle and thread, 
Looks up at the sun on the sill, 
And melody hums in her head. 
With gladness her heart is a-thrill— 
Three hours of the morning are sped 
For Mary who toils for her bread, 
For Mary who works in the mill. 


To fashion the garment you wear, 
My lady, at five she arose; 
For she must have lodging and fare, 
And, you, my dear lady, have clothes. 
My lady, if life is a care, 
If life is the bore you suppose, 
Then what is it, lady, to those 
Who fashion the garment you wear? 





You look for the better side of a board, why 


not of aman? 





EVERGREEN 


I look across the autumn reaches, 
The hill, the vale, the hill again, 
The blazing maples, yellow beeches, 
The elm, the ruddy oak—and then 
Above them all behold a pine, 
A green and changeless friend of mine. 


And so I look on many men, 
Their burning words, vehement speeches. 
One pledges faith again, again, 
Another love forever preaches; 
And then I turn and see the shine 
Of constancy in eyes like thine. 





INCORRUPT 


I have broken my Soul to harness, 
I have taught it to toil for me, 
I have driven it over the farness 
Of river and hill and sea; 
I have taught it a tale to utter 
For recompense line by line— 
I have bartered for bread and butter 
The things of my inmost shrine. 


Yet, Soul, I have not degraded 
The Soul of myself within— 

Yea, Soul, I have never traded 
And given you into sin; 

I have made you no painted woman, 
The sport of an idle song— 

For the wants of the flesh are human, 
But the wants of the Soul are long. 


I have led you by rein and halter, 

I have peddled my strength and youth, 
But never a bribe could alter 

The thing that I thought the truth; 
And, when I shall loose the tether, 

When we wait at the final place, 
When we stand before God together, 

I may look at you face to face. 





A RAINY SUNSET 
‘s al said the Good Woman, “there must be a poem in 
iat?’ 
Right thru the rain still the sun was shining, 
Red was the West like a heavenly rose. 
Right thru the rain—and the day’s repining 
Ended at last in the night’s repose. 


Right thru the rain still the sun was glowing, 
Right thru the rain shone the crimson West. 
Right thru the storm still our hearts were knowing 
After the storm came the night and rest. 





A hotel is an educational institution to make 
a man appreciate his home. 





AFTER THE RAIN 


The riot of rain is over, 
The thundering legions pass; 
Now jewels are on the clover 
And diamonds in the grass. 
I look from my humble basement 
(Is music a gift or sin?) 
I open my narrow casement, 
And the moist sweet air comes in. 


It carries the scent of valleys, 

It carries the taste of streams 
I knew when in olden alleys 

I wandered a world of dreams; 
It brings me the old emotion, 

The longing that used to be— 
To look on a wider ocean, 

To conquer a stronger sea. 


Ah, rain, you will find your river, 
And, river, your ocean then, 

But I shall stand still forever 
And over and over again 

Shall sing with no heart to hear me, 
Shall fail in the same old way— 

With only the kiss to cheer me 
That comes on a rainy day. 





A man is no better than his lumber. 





ROSES 


Where roses grew beside the stream, 
Red stars upon a sky of grass, 
We had our day, and dreamed our dream, 
And saw our brief sweet twilight pass. 
No thought had I for roses then, 
I scarcely knew they blossomed there; 
For other eyes met mine again 
That looked upon a rose more fair. 


Yet roses: have grown dear to me, 
More dear than all the buds that blow, 
For in their folds again I see 
A face uplifted that I know. 
I see a garden by a stream, 
With perfume-laden breeze astir, 
And ev’ry rosebud is a dream— 
And ev’ry dream a dream of Her. 





California Bungalow PLANS 


~ ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, “Representative Cal. Homes’ 
Beauty andEconomy 50 Plans, $1,600 to. $6,000 — S0c, 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2,000 — 50c. 
“Little Bungalows” 

31 Plans, $300 to $1,700 — 25c. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $1.25 for all 3 and 
get Garage Plans FREE. 











For Sale 





A Good as new— 7 


Double Dowel Door Machinery 


Very slightly used. 








Beaver Falls, Penn. 


UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.'zcvsc' Chicago 


Niassa’ Sash & Door Co. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for peantatien ocean freight contracts and effecting 
Yes 9 dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
jpecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


Two persons 
Room with detached bath .. . 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
; Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


a &e Two connecting rooms 

cy ; 2 aha with bath. Per day. 
_——| —~7"“z; + 2persons, $5 to $8 

- N ‘ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

1 30 )-- 4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>| Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 














The 


Historic 


PALACE 
HOTEL 
of 


San Francisco 





Located in the heart of the Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Districts 


Offers Rooms and Service 
At rates unequalled in a hotel of its class, 


Rates for Rooms from $2.00 Upward 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


° Fir, $ , Red Cedar and 
Washington “ Wescra ttemiock 
White Pine, W Soft Pine, Whi 

Idaho esis "Fir, ~ pene -pal wd 
° * Redwood, California White Pi 

California’... 

ixed a White Pi d 

Northern was ete A tse dl agg i, 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 

ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


OUR {Seed Grades. Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. Satisfied Customers. 





_ Central Warehouse Lumber Co. | 











“The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer,Minn, _ 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 
LK >}... 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 




















MINOR RAIL WORKERS START EIGHT-HOUR AGITATION 


Make Demands on Federal Authorities Under Adam- 
son Law—Act Upon Advice of Attorneys 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 2.—Lumbermen of this country 
who shuddered when the ‘‘ Big Four’? railroad brother- 
hoods brought the nation to the brink of a general strike 
will be interested to know that the remaining 80 percent 
of the employees of the American railways have now 
started their fight for an eight-hour day. 

Encouraged by the success of the ‘‘Big Four’’ in 
intimidating Congress into passing the Adamson Law, 
the lesser paid railway workers, outnumbering the ‘‘ Big 
Four’’ organizations four to one, have been quietly organ- 
izing. They came out into the open this week with a 
formal letter to Washington, and their leaders are quoted 
as saying they will not hesitate to go to the length of a 
national strike, should this be necessary in order to gain 
their object. The fight is on for an eight-hour working 
day for all classes of railroad employees. 

The Order of Railroad Station Agents has taken up 
the cudgels in behalf of itself and the rest of the 
80 percent of railroad men not included in the ‘‘Big 
Four’’ railroad brotherhoods granted an eight-hour day 
under the Adamson law. The Boston division of the 
Order of Railroad Station Agents started the movement 
officially last Sunday at a secret conference held in the 
Quincy House in that New England city. But for weeks 
the railroad unions not included in the ‘‘Big Four’’ have 
been secretly organizing and they have had the benefit of 
expert legal research and advice. Acting upon the de- 
cision of their attorneys that all railroad men are legally 
included in the Adamson law, representatives of the 
various divisions met in Boston and nailed their flag to 
the mast for an eight-hour working day at their present 
rates of pay. 

Letters firmly establishing their position in, the matter 
were written, signed by a designated committee, and 
sent to President Wilson, members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Adamson Law Commission, the 
United States Senate and the national House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It is the contention of the station agents that the 
Adamson law in its present form covers their positions 
as employees of railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce. They contend that any railroad employee, whether 
he is shifting baggage on an electric truck in Chicago, 
walking track in Hanover-Four-Corners, Mass., doing 
clerical work in a railroad freight office, or employed in 
any capacity by a railway company, is actually engaged 
in the work of interstate commerce. The establishment 
of this point would include them in the provisions of the 
famous Adamson law, which was designed by its authors 
to provide an eight-hour day without loss of pay exclu- 
sively for the ‘‘Big Four’’ railroad brotherhoods, which 
include the firemen, engineers, trainmen and telegraphers. 

When the ‘‘ Big Four’’ started their drive for an eight- 
hour day, which resulted in the hastily legislated Adamson 
law, the Order of Railroad Station Agents sent repre- 
sentatives to Washington. After three weeks of work 
they were refused recognition by the ‘‘ Big Four’’ brother- 
hoods, suggesting that some of the things the ‘‘ Big 
Four’’ said about the railroad managers might be true 
of themselves. When the representatives returned and 
reported this, the leaders of the Order of Railroad Sta- 
tion Agents set to work secretly along another line. They 
hired the best legal talent available and have since been 
at work trying to prove their right to be recognized as 
men employed in interstate commerce. One of their lead- 
ing officials told a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that he is convinced that the attorneys of the 
order have now established the right to be included in 
the Adamson law as it now stands. He said that several 
decisions handed down in the courts under the working- 
men’s compensation act have established the fact that 
any man employed by a railroad in its capacity as an 
interstate common carrier is effectually engaged in inter- 
state commerce, altho his work may never take him across 
a State boundary. Said he: 

The station agents have never asked for an eight-hour 
day. We have never started any agitation for relief from 
long hours of arduous and confining work. This has been 
forced upon us by the leaders of certain bigger railroad 
organizations. This action on our part means that we are 
really taking up the cudgels in behalf of the other 20 per- 
cent of railroad men who are not represented in any way 
whatsoever by those brotherhoods in whose behalf the 
Adamson law was passed. We believe that we have firmly 
established our right position in the matter and we are act- 
ing on this belief. This is the beginning of a big move- 
ment for the eight-hour day for all railroad men. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 
(Concluded from Page 45.) 
statement thru which members of the Commercial Rotary 


Gum Association are kept advised as to the amount of 
stock on hand. 


ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN WOOD PRE- 
SERVERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Secretary F. J. Angier, of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that its thirteenth annual meeting will be held in New 
York City Jan. 23, 24 and 25, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Astor. The proceedings will begin at 10 o’clock 
of the morning of Tuesday, Jan. 23, and that session will 
be devoted to the annual address of President Carl G. 
Crawford, report of Secretary-Treasurer Angier, report 
of the entertainment committee, appointments of commit- 
tees ete. The afternoon session will listen to reports of 
committees on ‘‘ Publicity, Promotion and Education,’’ 
‘*Service Tests of Ties and Structural Timber,’’ and 
‘¢Terminology,’’ with discussions. The Wednesday morn- 








ing session will be devoted to reports of committees on 
‘*Plant Operation’’ and on ‘‘Preservatives.’? Commit- 
tees will report at the afternoon session of Wednesday on 
the ‘‘Grouping of Ties for Treatment,’’ and the ‘‘Bad 
and Good Handling of Wood,’’ also ‘‘Purchase and 
Preservation of Treatable Timber,’’ Wednesday to con- 
clude with an informal banquet to begin at 6:30 o’clock. 
Thursday morning session will hear reports of committees 
on ‘‘Service Tests of Wood Block Paving’’ and on 
‘*Wood Block Paving,’’ with discussions. The conelud- 
ing session, that of Thursday afternoon, will be devoted 
to resolutions, new business, announcements of election 
results, introduction of new officers, selection of 1918 
meeting place. 

A special invitation for the attendance of ladies is 
given. For their entertainment sightseeing trips and a 
luncheon have been arranged for Jan. 23, with similar 
entertainment for the second day and a theater party in 
the evening. On the last day the ladies will make a tour 
of the large stores and will be given a luncheon in the 
afternoon. 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK MANUFACTURERS TO 
CONFER 


Invitations to attend a meeting at New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 18, have been sent out by Secretary C. B. Harman, 
of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, these addressed to manufacturers in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. A prime object 
of the coming conference is an effort to increase the 
association’s membership. Secretary Harmon plans to 
enroll within the organization all manufacturers of mill- 
work in the South. Addresses on matters of immediate 
iy portance to the southern millwork trade will be made 
b, “nembers of the association. The meeting will be 
hela at the Hotel Grunewald, beginning at 10:30 a. m. 








TEXANS’ PROGRAM UNDER WAY 


‘*The officers of the association are working up a pro- 
gram that will depart in every way from past programs 
of this or any other retail association, reflecting in new 
and interesting ways the latest and most constructive 
ideas in the merchandising of building materials.’’? So 
writes Secretary J. C. Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas, with reference to its annual meeting, 
to be held in the Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Tex., April 10, 
11 and 12. He adds that the program will not be an- 
nounced until after March 1, and as the Texas retailers 
usually act without marked observance of precedence or 
conservatism a convention much out of the ordinary may 
safely be expected. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTURBANCES ARE UNDER CONTROL 


Employees of Lumber Companies Swayed by Fear of 
I. W. W. Gunmen Rather Than Sympathy 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4.—Conditions in the north- 
ern woods where the I. W. W. agitators have caused a 
condition of turmoil for several days in lumbering opera- 
tions have taken on an encouraging aspect and reports 
indicate that the managers of the different operations 
affected have the situation well in hand. Hundreds of 
men, especially in woods operations, quit their posts, not 
because they were I. W. W. followers but because they 
feared intimidation at the hands of gunmen that I. W. W. 
leaders sent into the camps. Reports reaching here today 
are that hundreds of men in the three counties most 
affected have returned to work and that the situation at 
the mills at International Falls, Virginia and Bemidji is 
well under control. These plants are still guarded and 
armed deputies are also on duty at lumbering camps in 
the Bemidji, Cusson and Gemmell districts. L. 8. Case, 
of the Weyerhaeuser interests, stated that the Weyer- 
haeuser mill and camps were not greatly interfered with by 
the agitators or their followers. Governor J. A. A. Burn- 
quist, of Minnesota, so far has refused the appeal of KE. W. 
Backus and associates of the International Lumber Co. 
asking that the State protect the lumbering operations on 
the ground that the situation so far is not beyond the 
control of local officials. 

There has been almost a complete tieup of the larger 
camp operations, altho the trouble has not seriously inter- 
fered with mill operations, except the shipping depart- 
ments. Millmen say that woodsmen are getting the high- 
est wages ever known for their work and that few of them 
want to quit,on this account, but have done so on account 
of intimidation. Advices late today indicate that the sit- 
uation is much calmer and it is believed the lumbermen 
have matters well in hand. 





Reports reaching the offices of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. and the International Lumber Co., at Chicago, 
from the seat of their operations in northern Minnesota 
on Thursday indicated that the backbone of the I. W. W. 
disturbance, which had been serious in lumbering camps 
and mill operations for several days, had been broken. 
Hundreds of men who had been driven out more on ac- 
count of fear than the fact that they sympathized with the 
I. W. W. movement were back at their positions and it 
was not thought necessary to ask further for help from 
State authorities to assist sheriffs and local officials in 
controlling the disturbance. Several of the logging camps 
were closed down completely, but the agitation has not 
seriously interfered with mill operators except some of 
the workers who are employed in loading lumber for 
shipping out. 





Trsts at the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wis., indicate that by the use of four additional nails 
in each end an increase of 300 percent in the strength of 
canned-food boxes is secured, 
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NEW KINKS IN MOTOR-TRUCKING LUMBER 





Motor Corporation Enlists Help of Employees—A Practical Trailer for Light Deliveries 
Devised—To Build Motor Truck Road Thru Woods 





COMPANY SEEKS COOPERATION OF EMPLOYEES 


The Falls Motors Corporation, of Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., recently formed an association of the officers, fore- 
man and subforemen of the company for promoting effi- 
ciency and social welfare. It is purely a ‘‘ get-together’? 
organization of all those holding responsible positions. 
Once a month the corporation invites all the members of 
the organization to a dinner, at which time past and 
future policies and the betterment of existing conditions 
are discussed in an impersonal manner. The company is 
striving to instill into the men a feeling that their pro- 
posed methods of overcoming difficulties in the conduct’ 
of the business and manufacturing problems are desired 
by the company. The company believes that personal 
contact of the officers of the company with the men is 
just as essential as the sale of machines. The organiza- 
tion was started primarily to increase harmony and co- 
operation between the workmen and the company officials. 
To secure this codperation in the fullest sense of the term 
social intercourse was felt necessary, so that the men may 
feel at ease in discussing affairs. A monthly house 
organ, Pep, devoted entirely to the men and to the busi- 
ness of the company was also started. The association 
has been a distinct success in every sense of the word 
and the company proposes to continue it and broaden the 
activities so as to embrace every possible angle of wel- 
fare relating to the men and their families. 





CONSULT US ABOUT TRUCK PROBLEMS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants to im- 
press upon the readers of this department that 
it is maintained for their benefit and in the hope 
of its being of service to them. Whenever you 
run up against something new, whenever you 
want some help in solving a problem—why just 
think how much pleasure it would be to stump 
the Motor Truck Department. Just try it. If 
you have any suggestions to make—make them. 
If the department really interests you help it 
along, force us to make something of it that will 
meet with your views—that will help you. And 
if it does not interest you tell us how we may 
make it of interest. 











A UNIQUE TRAILER FOR LUMBER DELIVERY 


Retail lumbermen have frequently commented upon the 
difficulty encountered in keeping a large capacity motor 
truck carrying full loads the entire time, or in dispatching 
it to carry small rush orders. The fact of the matter is 
that a large part of the business of any retail yard con- 
sists of delivering small loads of lumber and other build- 
ing material in a hurry. Consequently many and many a 
lumberman has looked at his automobile standing outside 
the door and fervently wished that there was some method 
of converting it into a lumber carrier so that the order 
could be attended to promptly and without waiting for 
the return of a team or the employment of a large motor 
truck, It was partly to meet this need that the trailer 
idea was devised and as a consequence many types of this 
sort of vehicle have been placed upon the market, suitable 
for all kinds of hauling. 

One that has been especially sucessful for lumber de- 
livery from retail yards in the Trailmobile, manufactured 
by The Sechler & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. This company 
manufactures Trailmobiles of from 1,250 to 2,000 pounds 
capacity, the one of 2,000 pounds capacity being espe- 
cially designed for lumber handling. The Trailmobile is 
built on an unusual principle for the entire chassis is 
manufactured of the same quality and kind of material 
employed in making motor trucks and automobiles. In 
fact, it is actually a ‘‘motor-less motor truck.’’ It com- 
bines the great strength and sturdiness with the delicate 
adjustments and lightness of a fine pleasure car, and con- 
sequently is both strong and light in weight so that it 
may be pulled even by the smallest automobiles. On the 
especially designed Trailmobile for lumber handling the 
wheelbase is 101 inches and the trailer when empty weighs 
700 pounds. The company provides special couplings and 
drawbars so that the Trailmobile may be attached to any 


pleasure car or motor truck. The coupling attachment is 
small and in no way detracts from the appearance of an 
automobile. The steering mechanism is also very sturdy 
and so well adjusted that the Trailmobile will follow with- 
out strain or opposition. 

Retail lumbermen are getting to realize more and more 
the necessity of personal solicitation for business as well 
as the need of getting out and digging up prospects. Con- 
sequently many have been led to purchase light automo- 
biles to facilitate getting around and to enable the sales- 
man to cover the maximum territory. Just how well such 
automobiles fit in with the use of Trailmobiles is shown 
by the experience of the Dickelman Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co., of Forest, Ohio. To quote the manager: 
‘*We have a number of Trailmobiles in use in our differ- 
ent lumber yards and are also using two trailers here at 
our Forest yard. Our experience with these has been 
highly satisfactory, as we find them both a speedy and 
economic method of hauling. One feature that commends 
itself of particular value to us is the fact that our yards 
were originally equipped with Ford automobiles and road- 
sters to be used solely for the purpose of getting over the 
country soliciting business, but since putting Trailmobiles 
at our different yards we have found it possible to use 
these same cars as a means of rapid transportation at 
small additional cost.’’ 

The Sechler company has conducted a number of rigid 
tests that prove conclusively that such small automobiles 
as Fords have sufficient tractive power to pull a load 
of from 1,250 to 2,000 pounds more than the weight of a 
Trailmobile on any good level road at from 15 to 25 
miles an hour and will reach the limit of service on a 
12 percent grade with a load of from 800 to 1,000 pounds. 
However, it is very seldom that a Trailmobile or any other 
vehicle is expected to climb as steep a grade as 12 percent. 

A number of retailers are using Trailmobiles in con- 
nection with motor trucks with much success. One re- 
tailer, in explaining why he bought a 2,000-pound truck 
instead of a 2-ton truck, said: ‘‘I carefully considered 
the problem. Taking the average cost of a great number of 
2-ton trucks, I found that it was approximately $2,428, 
and that the average price for a 1-ton truck was $1,576. 
Adding to this the $257 that the Trailmobile cost, I ob- 
tained the same capacity for $1,833, or a saving of approxi- 
mately $595. Added to this was a very great increase in 
loading space made possible by the use of the Trailmobile. 
In fact, I have 27 percent more loading space and found 
that the cost of maintenance is less than it would be for a 
2-ton truck. The increased loading space is very useful 
when it is necessary to handle large and bulky material, 
such as window and door frames.’’ 





TO CONSTRUCT AUTO TRUCK ROAD 


Baneor, ME., Jan. 2.—The American Realty Co., which 
supplies. pulpwood to the International Paper Co., has 
begun work on an auto truck road from Ashland to the 
Allagash thru the deep woods. The work will cost $150,- 
000. Ample precedent for the wisdom of such an expendi- 
ture is given by the Great Northern Paper Co., which 
built a network of auto roads in the vicinity of Moose- 
head Lake and found them highly useful and profitable. 
The Allagash road will pass through ten townships in 
the wilderness and is to be nearly 70 miles in length. 
Over it the International Paper Co. will be able to reach 
its lumber operations with supplies. The building will 
mean a big boom for Ashland and vicinity. 





THE POSSIBILITIES of utilizing motor trucks for hand- 
ling freight over short distances are receiving more and 
more attention, especially in the eastern part of the 
United States. Such shipments have to be handled twice 
in comparison to four handlings when shipped by railroads 
and consequently this item of expense is reduced.. A num- 
ber of the lumber distributing yards in the East have 
taken advantage of motor trucks to enable them to make 
deliveries to retailers within a reasonable distance and 
have found this method of delivery very satisfactory, es- 
pecially in times of car shortage. There are decided 
advantages in owning a railroad that will run without 
rails. 
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TRAILMOBILE AND LIGHT TRUCK. NOTE SIMPLICITY OF COUPLING 











An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below ask- 
ing for Birch Book‘‘A"’, «will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Mari . 

GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman 

NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 





MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhi . 











Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 
(Finished in Birch throughout, Bliss & Faville, Architects) 


Birch 


Is Moderate In Cost 


Many retail lumber dealers have 
gained the erroneous impression 
that Birch is purely a rich man’s 
wood. This is far from being the 
truth. Just because Birch has gained 
the distinction of being ‘‘principal 
imitator’’ of mahogany and is term- 
ed by many as Mahogany Birch, 
many dealers have accepted the idea 
that it is an expensive wood. 


It makes no difference what kind 
of finish your customer may desire, 
he will find Birch is unequalled. In 
white it excels all other woods and 
coming as it does in doors, casing, 
base, flooring, trim and mouldings, 
a most harmonious effect is secured 
through its use. 


Stock It Now 


It Sells on Its Merits 


There’s no better line offered the retail 
dealer today than Birch. 
share in the profits resulting from the gen- 
eral publicity being given Birch and the in- 
crease in sales it is creating, you’ve got to 
have a stock in your yards. 


If you want to 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 


Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. @ 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 
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PITTSBURGH 









AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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| West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

a WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
> HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pen DbOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 
347 Oliver Bldg., 





B.W. Cross Lumber Co., rrrrssuncn,Pa.| 











William Whitmer & Sons 
, 1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 
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I Evershine North Carolina Pine 1 


Hallowell & Souder, eH AbeUPHIA’PA. j 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - <- 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Contains the best work of “The Lum- 


THE WwoOoD berman Poet”, including ‘Today’, 


By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Noy. 25.—A most serious state of affairs has followed in 
Australia upon the rejection of compulsory military service. 
Instigated or inspired by that truculent body, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the coal miners of New South Wales 
immediately the referendum was over declared a strike on 
a claim for eight hours bank to bank, with the result that 
within the last fortnight or so almost every industry in the 
eastern States of Australia has suffered so severely from a 
Shortage of coal that very many of them have had to 
close down and others are daily adding to the number. 
What coal was in stock, private and departmental, has 
been commandeered by the Federal authorities for naval 
and general transport requirements. What is understood 
by the miners’ claim of “bank to bank” is that time shall 
begin to count from the moment the first man descends 
a mine until the first man ascends the mine in the eve- 
ning or at the close of a shift. This, the employers con- 
tend, reduces the actual working day in many mines to 
little more than six hours, and spells ruination to the 
industry; but that aspect does not appear to worry the 
men, who are avowedly out to compel a nationalization of 
mines and the end of capitalism. 

In common with other industries, that of building has 
felt the full severity of the crisis, and everywhere build- 
ing is hung up and the lumber yards are more or less idle. 
The turnover of many of the yards had shown diminish- 
ing trade for some time past owing to much industrial 
unrest, ever-increasing costs, which materially affected 
speculative cnterprises, and the ever-growing number of 
empty dwellings, due to soldiers’ wives merging into other 
families for company’s sake or economic considerations. 
Just what will happen to lumber cargoes as they arrive 
can not be hazarded for work at most of the wharves, 
excepting naval, is almost at a standstill. 

There is a widespread fear that very grave times are 
confronting Australia for, notwithstanding her obligations 
to the Empire in seeing that she fulfils her pledges in this 
great time of war, the industrials of the implacable type 
in every State are insistent with demands of substantial 
increases of wages and curtailment of hours. Some of their 
leaders have openly boasted that the extremity of the occa- 
sion is the opportunity to realize their ideals. They make 
no bones about it. The time seems to them ripe for a 
speedy test—the overthrow of capitalistic Government once 
and for all, but it is believed that at heart the great mass 
of Australians hre still devoted to law and order on sane 
lines, and when the final test comes, as it must shortly 
by a general election, these implacable and tyrannical in- 
dustrials will find their level. Prime Minister Hughes has 
defied them by refusing to resign, and from the loyal mem- 
bers of his party has formed a new Government, which 
looks for and may reasonably expect support from his po- 
litical opponents—the Liberals—but the anti-ITughesites 
threaten and fume against him. Hughes holds over their 
heads a Damocles sword—dissolution of both Houses if 
they unduly obstruct business. Politically and industrially 
Australia’s immediate future is full of perils. 

The final figures on the referendum for compulsory service 
show. as follows: Yes, 1,084,918; No, 1,156,198 ; majority 
for No, 61,280. Western Australia leads with a Yes ma- 
jority of 53,000; but New South Wales has a No majority 
of 120,000. The soldiers on active service are calculated to 
have given a Yes majority, but the exact figures have not 
been made public. 

The question of wood pulp is not being allowed to drop. 
The supply of paper is so limited that something has to be 
done to overtake the demand, and investigation is proceeding 
along many lines to find suitable pulps of passable substi- 
tutes, among the latter possibilities being grass, weeds and 
rubbish generally. The very great waste from wood at the 
Australian sawmills has always caused regret and concern 
to the producers and they alone would certainly welcome 
some profitable utilization of it rather than see it burnt or 
transported into unsightly mountains contiguous to the mills. 
Chemists are prosecuting searching inquiries, and some pre- 
liminary reports from one of the technical colleges leave 
room for hope of success. 

Freights on lumber cargoes to Australia have eased some- 
what of late, which means either that there is more tonnage 
offering or that there is a falling off in demand for lumber. 
That there is a tendency to shorten the demand has been 
mentioned in these notes recently, and the great demand for 
labor in connection with military work and the transference 
of men into service has contributed largely to this result. 
The unsettled state of affairs following on the rejection of 
the referendum must further influence the merchants to hesi- 
tate about restocking. <A report from Melbourne coming 
about Nov. 1 emphasizes the dullness of suburban yard trade, 
the report even going so far as to assert that little improve- 
ment can be looked for until the war is over. That perhaps 
is a gloomy view to take because so long as millions of @1- 
lars are circulated by the Federal Government on war work 
(and it is nothing if not lavish in its expenditure), there 
should be a fair run of business for lumber yards. Notwith- 
standing the dullness mentioned, a great fleet of lumber boats 
is either on the way here or under charter, and these tabu- 
lated show that in September thirty-eight sailers and steam- 
ers were posted to sail from Pacific ports and six steamers 
from Baltic ports. From the Pacific cargoes totalling 10,414.- 
414 feet of fir and redwood are arranged for. 

The building of the auxiliary ships on the Pacific coast 
for trading with Australia has led many people here to 
speculate on a somewhat similar enterprise, and sugges- 
tions have been made that efforts should be made to create 
such an industry in Sydney. On the other hand, it is as- 
serted that industrial conditions are so chronically bad in 
Sydney that an infant industry of this kind would be 
strangled almost before it was born. This view is strongly 
held by a prominent engineer in Perth, who in the press 
here advances the claims of Western Australia as better 
suited for a shipbuilding industry because it has not only 
suitable timbers but is somewhat freer from these con- 
stantly harassing labor troubles that beset the commercial 
life of New South Waies. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 2.—One cargo of 2,900,000 feet of sawn timber has 
just been shipped from here; two Russian barks are now in 
port taking on cargoes aggregating 1.900,000 feet of timber, 
and five larger lumber steamers are due to load here this 
month, their cargoes to range from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
feet each. All of these shipments are being made by the 
Standard Export Lumber Co., which was the first lumber 
concern to export lumber from Beaumont to Europe. 





The British steamship Wearbridge, after lying in the har- 
bor ten days, cleared last Friday, Dec. 29, for some British 
port. It carried 2,900,000 feet of lumber. The Russian bark 
Borrowdale, which has been here for several weeks, will clear 
Tuesday for England. It completed its cargo last Sunday. 
Another of the early type of barks, August, also Russian, 
arrived here Sunday and is now unloading its ballast. It 
will take on 1,000,000 feet of timber for England. 

Beaumont’s shipping in December exceeded that of any 
other month since the port was opened last March. The 
total tonnage was 4,550,000 feet of timber, 452,000 barrels 
of petroleum products and 180 tons of merchandise. Of the 
timber shipments 3,800,000 feet went to England and 750,000 
feet went to Tampico, Mexico, via the Gulf Export & Trans- 
portation Co.’s line. This company will ship about the same 
quantity to Tampico during January, making sailings on 
Jan. 5 and 20, as usual, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 1.—Following are the total lumber, timber and other 
forest products exported out of New Orleans for December, 
as compiled from the customs records: 


Feet Value 
SN eae Re acala auch. 4. ele Me 8 149,000 $ 5,590 
Sawn pine timber........... 103,000 2,3% 





$ 7,920 
Boards, deals and plank: 


MORO NIOS Ges sors Coie sss sia e lors aol 133,000 
PD sewshkd tn cS ase 0h % 65,000 
OO Sere erie er 117,000 
RE eis cas nile pain ees oes 5,622,000 
REIMAN 4 5 i626 oo 6 w 049-9 55 oS 51,000 
POORER. 0 coe ws Wks 6 261,000 
———__ $167,814 
Rallpoad: ties (pes.)........ 33,918 $ 35,549 
Bhinglies (DCS8.) 0... ccccscees 80,000 925 
oo OSE! ere eee 48,103 
BE Co 9 DOS a 2.349 
All other lumber (value).... ......-. 10,309 
Manufactures (value)....025 cscvess 66.019 
———-_ $163, 254 
ON 6 ieee he ka Cet eA Ss ee eS Oe $338,988 


For the week ended last Saturday, the export movement 
via New Orleans totaled approximately 777,000 feet plus the 
following items of unstated measurement: 442 bundles, 1,583 
pieces ash lumber, 30 pieces piling. The movement included 
also 69,216 pieces staves and 13,518 bundles shooks. There 
were shipped coastwise to New York 117,000 feet of lumber, 
18,000 bundles of box material, 2,000 bundles of staves, 10 
ears crossties and 61 holly logs. 

The year closed with no new development reported in the 
export market situation. A good business is handled—the 
term “good” being used in the relative sense—with the West 
Indies, and Central America, including the Isthmus, with 
some movement to Mexico. Further restriction of trans- 
atlantic shipments may result from the measures adopted 
by the Lloyd-George cabinet for more effective control of 

sritish shipping, and developments under this head are 
awaited with no little interest. 

It is announced that the W. W. Carre Co., of New Or- 
leans, doing an extensive export lumber business with the 
Caribbean countries, has chartered four steamships—the 
June, Bowdoin, Wellesley and Ruby—and will establish a 
regular service out of New Orleans, primarily to handle its 
own lumber shipments. It is understood, however, that 
where space is available other freights will be carried. The 
company’s export department is in charge of F. A. Frere 
and its new steamship department will be managed, accord- 
ing to the announcement, by G. A. Korndorffer, who has had 
tong experience in the maritime shipping trade. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 3.—The year ended Sunday was by far the greatest 
in the history of this port for both import and export busi- 
ness, which reached tremendous proportions. During 1916 
there were 307 sailings to Europe alone, of which 268 went 
direct and thirty-nine by way of other American ports, com- 
paring with 270 sailings to Europe in 1915 and 304 in 1914, 
but during the first half of 1914 several German lines were 
operating out of this harbor. Lumber and all other com- 
modities exported show a decided gain: over previous years. 
The year’s imports at Boston are valued at approximately 
$198,597,814; comparing with $146,330,309 in 1915, while 
the export business expanded from $107,920,024 in 1915 to 
about $166,840,419 in 1916. 

Lumber merchants shipping abroad via British vessels 
will be ignorant hereafter of the movements of the vessels 
and may not learn even of the safe arrival of cargoes at 
British and French ports. Agents of all the British lines 
here have been notified to destroy all sailing schedules and 
to issue no information of this nature for the duration of 
the war. Nature of cargoes also is to be concealed. The 
reason, of course, is fear of German submarines believed to 
be operating in the steamship lanes of the Atlantic. Depart- 
ure of freighters from the other side will not be announced 
and consignees of merchandise may not know of arrival of 
goods until notified by the steamship people at this port that 
the merchandise awaits removal. Export freight must be 
on the pier at a certain date and space will not be booked 
by name of vessel, it is understood. The customs house 
authorities have been notified by Washington, by request of 
the British Government, that all clearances and manifests 
must be kept from the public until further notice. 

Five big freight and passenger steamslfips, ordered before 
the war by the United Fruit Co. from a firm in Belfast, Ire- 
land, are being taken over by the British Admiralty as fast 
as completed. Two of these handsome vessels already have 
been seized and will be used as transports. The company 
also has four vessels building at Wilmington, Del,, but these 
3,070-ton steamships will not be all completed before the last 
of 1918. Lumber has been selling well in the West Indies 
lately, but the trade from Boston has been handicapped by 
lack of tonnage. 

The British schooner William Thomas Moore, formerly an 
American coasting vessel, has been lost at sea with its cargo 
of 150,000 standards of spruce deals. It sailed from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, more than two months ago, but the story of the 
schooner’s loss in a hurricane was not learned until the res- 
cued crew arrived here- from the Azores, whence they had 
been taken by the British steamer Lowther Range. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan, 2.—YFollowing is a statement of exports of forest 
products thru Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during De- 
cember, 1916; also comparative statement showing exports 
during this month in 1915 and 1916. The volume of lum- 
ber exports during December, 1916, from both ports is shown 
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to be considerably less than in 1915 both as to the num- 


ber of feet and the valuation of same. So far as a com- 
parison with November, 1916, is concerned, the exports thru 
Norfolk in December, 1916, compared with November, 1916, 
showed an increase, while on the other hand those thru 
Newport News were not quite one-half as large: 


Lumber and Forest Products Exports Thru Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., During December, 1916 


Port of Newport News Value 
Dec. 6— 36,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)....... $ 859 
15— 71,000 feet spruce lumber (London)..... 3,943 
53,000 feet walnut lumber ............. 6,375 


15— 10,000 feet cypress lumber (Liverpool)... 539 
Port of Norfolk 
Dec. 4—181,000 feet ash lumber (London)........ 9.598 

















29,000 feet walnut lumber ............. 2,457 
18,000: feet Cypress TUAVED 4.66. ccs cwsee 803 
15 16,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool)...... 765 
ERO. HE. BIBTEE: occ kcvcsccssecscccve 1,219 
15—186,000 feet mahogany lumber (London).. 31,878 
100,000) feet walnut Tamber .....sccceces 10,209 
TS MOO fect Ash TAMPEL 4. 6:60 cee cece ces 825 
December, 1915 and 1916 Exports 
No. M fect Value 
Port of Norfolk 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Oak TOMRE ose <5:6.ssccek ese * SE eee S&S TORO csccses 
PODIAR TUIINER: 6 i0.06.5 65100 5:0 Cae see TSO tiscoas 
GHA IUCR iis 5.66. 60:06 90ers Seo eee AO) acsiakere ‘ 
PRIGKOLY THMNIDOE 6.060000: 650 e088 Ze. gas DOO pease 
Walnut Fumber . 6 ccccc cc ws 173 129 14,400 $12,666 
CRESTUUE TUMIDED 6 6.0.6.6 6 cecsicc0 1 | rer COO ccwcws 
Beech: WMPEL oes dees s:c.se0% tS: alex DAO! vxecains 
PAR ERIE gasses 40s veces 01:5) 0 Sate! tee lbegiaatece 11,188 
Cypress lumber .....35..-0% ee enemas 803 
Mahogany lumber .......... sas, EE? Cocahesetcte 31,878 
W000 PUI 6 ccs 0cce ss Se verar Caieisin het DP ee 
SOTUCLC BROOKS su 6s.5 050605: sey, wera es ciate e 
| a eee iat eee aaa Ca err 
Oak staves and heading..... Cee (i ewws 
Gum staves and heading..... 2.500 1,219 
Totals Br eetaen ers 1,448 548 $127,307 $57,754 
Port of Newport News 
OS TENOR: Gio o: aie 0 oie a 'srenececs 1,913 36 159,440 859 
PODIAr WOMADER 65 6.5.65. oi0e:0 6 00% TOG tee 10,021 
Chestnut immber .....ccesss TS 60 715 
Walnut WME? 6. occ oss 33 53 2,720 
WEP BE a5. 6 6a 00s asessee Se ta 325 
Hickory JUMDE? 2. o...se660 ss | 1.560 
BIH TRO ie 655: 9:.6 eae teraie ew | ere 1,008 
Ce errr ere ree | ee 800 
Fir lumber ..... ) i: 2,000 
Spruce lumber ee WE Sig hrgess 
(Cvpress TUMINE! 6.66 cs ees a5. 20, (oaks 
Oak staves and heading..... ccs exe 5,280 
SPFUCE GHOOKE 200.6. cic ee ss atone” exes 642 








Totals 170) =$184,511 $11,716 





UNITED KINGDOM MARKET SHOWS IMPROVE- 
MENT 


Reports from a number of the principal timber merchants 
of Liverpool, Manchester and London, dated Dec. 1, disclose 
a decided improvement in the United Kingdom market for 
American woods. In pitch pine there was a satisfactory 
demand with firm prices of an upward tendency. The im- 
portation of prime lumber has been very light for some 
months and stocks are confined within narrow limits. In- 
quiry for prime lumber has improved, and also for square 
edge and sound. C.i.f. values are reported on a par with 


the highest quotations of 1915, and the scarcity of tonnage 
and the position of the f.o.b. market points to still higher 
prices. The arrivals at London and Manchester during No- 
vember amounted to 329,000 cubic feet of pitch pine, com- 
pared with 60,000 cubic feet during the same month in 
1915. 

Imports of Douglas fir consisted entirely of small parcel 
shipments of clears; the abnormally light stocks on hand 
have been further reduced and prices continue strong. Be- 
cause of the Government prohibitions importation of Amer- 
ican hardwood has been restricted to only a few items. How- 
ever, the stocks on hand have been further reduced and the 
universal comment is that as soon as the restrictions have 
been removed the demand will increase, tho no immediate 
relief is expected. No arrivals in oak were noted during 
the month, despite the strong inquiry and high prices pre- 
vailing for wagon planks, stocks of which are practically 
exhausted. 

The cooperage market is reported firm, with requests 
especially for extra heavy wine pipe, extra heavy hogshead 
and extra heavy barrel staves. The small stock of red- 
wood on hand has been further reduced and prices remain 
firm. The lack of shipping facilities is entirely the cause 
of this, as the potential demand is large. 


~_—~— 


SCARCITY OF STEAM TONNAGE INCREASES 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Chartering of steam tonnage 
is badly restricted by the growing shortage of bottoms, espe- 
cially in the transatlantic trades. Tonnage is in steady de- 
mand for January, February and March delivery and several 
instances of advances in rates were recorded during the 
week. The offshore sail tonnage market is in the same condi- 
tion as the steamer market, while in the coastwise trade the 
demand for tonnage is moderate, with rates in a strong posi- 
tion, according to the report of Lunham & Moore. The fol- 
lowing charters for carrying lumber were reported during 
the week : 

British bark Arethusa, 1,198 tons, Gulf to west coast Brit- 
ain, 480s; Jan.-Feb. 

Norwegian .bark Delta, 997 tons, South Atlantic to west 
Britain or east Ireland, 475s; Jan.-Feb. 

Schooner Henry W. Cramp, 1,448 tons, Mobile to Genoa, 
$60; Feb.-March. 








NEW LUMBER ROUTE IS OPENED 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Jan. 1.—Portland is contributing to 
the exodus of lumber from the United States to China in a 
new way, the steamer Grace Dollar having arrived at that 
port last week to take on 500,000 feet of lumber for Van- 
couver, where it will be transferred to a transpacific steamer 
for delivery in China. 

The Grace Dollar was en route from San Francisco for 
British Columbia when intercepted off the Columbia and 
ordered to Portland for the cargo, a contract for which re- 
cently was closed. The Dollar interests have established 
themselves at Vancouver, and it is understood that the ulti- 
mate plan is to ship direct from here, land having been 
taken for the erection of a large sawmill and‘ docks. 

The company has disposed of most of the tonnage for- 
merly operated under the Dollar flag and the Grace Dollar 
is the only carrier under the American flag. By operating 
it on the Coast lumber cargo from Coast cities can be 
transported to Vancouver for shipment to the Orient, while 
freight brought from the Far East can in turn be shipped 
from British Columbia to destinations on the Coast. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








For the time of year the sash and door field has con- 
siderable activity. Such is the situation in Chicago, and 
other points report conditions very much similar. In Min- 
neapolis a lively spring business is in prospect, and St. Louis 
people find trade very good for the season. In Baltimore 
and Buffalo much is expected in the way of spring business 
and factories at present are by no means idle. As some of 
the window glass factories have been compelled to shut 
down on account of inability to obtain raw material or 
fuel supply some effect on the sash and door trade is 
expected, 

Chicago sash and door people say that business is beyond 
a point that naturally would be expected at this time of 
year and indications are that spring trade will be heavy. 
Optimism rules everywhere and .prices on sash and door 
products are strong and likely to go higher. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still busy getting 
out city orders. Not many are coming in, but a rush of 
building permits at the close of the year to get in ahead 
of a new fee ordinance in Minneapolis indicates a lively 
spring business. Country trade is quiet, but there has been 
considerable belated business in storm sash and door stock. 
Yards are not well stocked and are expected to be in the 
market early for spring supplies. Factories are runping 
Stronger than usual at this season. in expectation of a 
strong run of trade in the next six months. 

At Baltimore the holidays brought some slowing up of 
operations, but the latest developments furnish ground for 
expectations that calls will be more numerous than they 
have been and early spring will doubtless bring a relatively 
large business. 'The factories are by no means idle and the 
returns show improvement over those of a considerable part 
of last year. 

The inventory season is on at some of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 

door factories and not much work is being done. Demand 
for sash and doors is somewhat smaller than it has been 
lately, as the weather is not favorable to building. But 
the last has been a successful year in this trade and there 
IS every reason to look for good times this year. 
2 While St. Louis planing mills report very little doing, 
it is different with the sash and door people, as they say 
that trade may be considered very good for the holiday 
Season, Orders are coming in from the country yards that 
wish to be ready for the spring trade. Prices are good, but 
millmen complain that the prices of the men of whom they 
must buy their supplies are also very good. 

Fir door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district are 
comfortably supplied with orders: some report rushed. 
Prices are firm and range about 8414 to 84 off. Car supply 
continues to cause trouble and some delays. The outlook 
aa by the factories as good for spring demand and 

rices, 

Business continues quiet at San Francisco factories, as 
building is slack at this time of year. The door factories 
around the bay are moderately busy. The door departments 





at nearly all of the big white pine sawmills in the mountains 
are operating at an increased rate of production and there 
is an excellent eastern demand. Prices on door stock ad- 
vanced one point during December. Shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash to the East are still delayed more or 
less by the car shortage. 

During the last week many window glass factories have 
been obliged to shut down because of inability to obtain 
shipments of raw material. Some plants were already idle 
because of a shortage of fuel supply. Factories have more 
orders than they can handle. Higher prices on glass for 
export to all countries excepting Canada were issued during 
the week. The advance on common glass is 16 percent and 
on specialties 10 percent for export. 





HOW LUMBERMEN MAY SAVE MONEY 


He was just a quiet, rather ordinary individual, to judge 
from appearances, and no one stemed to know him as he 
walked about the lumber yard looking at the piles of lum- 
ber and the vessels loading at the dock. In fact, the men 
classified him as a job hunter and so when he found Bill 
Jones, Ole Olson; Jim Hunter and several more content- 
edly sitting on a pile of lumber on the dock, they did not 
feel at all alarmed by his inquiry as to what they were 
doing. Bill Jones took it upon himself to reply, “We are 
waitin’ for John. He went down in t’other end of the 
vard to get a saw so as we can trim up them few broken 
pieces. Never can keep track of those blamed saws and a 
feller is always huntin’ fer ’em. Costs the company a lot of 
money.” 

A few days later a new boss appeared—and it was the 
fellow that ‘“’peared like he was huntin’ a job tother day.” 
One of the first things that he did was to install a number 
of trim saws in advantageous places in the yard and on the 
dock and one of his strictest orders was that every piece 
of lumber that needed trimming should be trimmed immedi- 
ately and not be allowed to lie around for weeks until com- 
pletely spoiled or to have half the yard or dock force 
idling while someone hunted for a saw. What make were 
the saws? Well, remember this: the Reno-Kaetker Electric 
Co., 615 Paymiller St., Cincinnati, Ohio, has put upon the 
market the Reliance saw that is driven by a motor, is 
easy to set up and saves the lumberman money, no ‘nat- 
ter whether he is a manufacturer or retailer. This saw 
is light, simple and sturdy in construction and can be 
hung against any wall, a column or on a portable stand. 
The saw frame consists of only two parts, a cast iron 
base and a cast iron swinging arm. The counterweight 
attachment throws the blade back out of the way after 
the cut is made. And it is very easy to start and stop, as 
the knife switch gives perfect control. The Reno-Kaectker 
company issues a very attractive catalog describing the Re- 
liance saw.—( Advertisement.) 

















Start the New Year 
Right 





Try us on that 


“Mixed Car Service” 





Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 





























DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. lso 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., xazinex 











At You . Service with a knowledge of the kind of 


° lumber | handle !gained from 
actual mill experience and specifically applied to fittyour needs.— 


Rei Cedar Wellow Pine, Hardwoods 
Cedar Poles, Piling and Posts 


Direct mill connections insure attractive prices. 


L. L. HAY, 74 Ruggery Bldg., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








LONG FIR JOISTS ~....__ 
ano BIG TIMBERS *="~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


aros: i, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 


Pacific Coast Products 


SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 








Send 
for this 
Interesting 


Booklet 


on the New 





Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 


Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Cottonwood 


Cypress 
Ash 








E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


Plain Oak 
Quartered Oak 
Hickory 

Soft Elm 
Sycamore 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring{Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 








Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 



















GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 








Southern Hardw 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
and choice of 114 varieties of 3°8& 13-16” 





Hardwood Fl 
too if desired. 
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Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


can be kiln dried and worked 























































































| A Vivid Story 


a of the life every lumberman 


knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


of : 
Glory « Pines 
By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
mighty good reading for those 
ns have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO 











THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 30.—The three days’ session of the semiannual con- 
vention of the Industrial Workers of the World was held 
here this week in the local I. W. W. hall. Several hundred 
members of the organization attended the session and at the 
close of Thursday, the second day, a number of the delegates 
left for the lumber camps to open a campaign for the general 
organization of all the workers employed in northwestern 
logging and lumber camps. The I. W. W.’s adopted a resolu- 
tion confirming their intention immediately to take in all the 
workers of the various lumber camps, as members, and then 
call a general strike, with the idea of bringing economic 
pressure to bear in the interest of the members of the organ- 
ization, who are now being held on a charge of murder, in 
connection with the raid on the city of Everett, which 
was staged last month when two lumbermen, prominent citi- 
zens of Everett, were shot to death by members of the 
I. W. W. band. At that time the organization broke all 
records in the criminal annals of the United States by 
organizing a crew for the purpose of attacking the city of 
Everett, and embarking on two steamers in Seattle and going 
to Everett, where they were met by a sheriff’s posse and 
eventually driven back. 

C. W. Johnson, secretary and treasurer of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., this city, has sold his interest in the company 
to W. G. King, jr., the president of the company. The deal 
was closed this week and Mr. Johnson severs his connection 
with the company the first of the year. The transferring of 
Mr. Johnson’s interest to Mr. King will have no bearing on 
the activities of this company, which has built up an en- 
viable reputation and a large wholesale business while Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. King have been associated together. Mr. 
Johnson expects to remain in Seattle and may engage in the 
manufacture of lumber. 

Cc. H. Ditewig, who was recently Minneapolis representa- 
tive for the Lester W. David Lumber Co., this city, is now 
connected with the Stanwood Mill Co., this city. Mr. Dite- 
wig was formerly engaged in the wholesale lumber business 
in Vancouver, B. C., under the firm name of Chandler & 
Ditewig, and was later manager of the Superior Lumber Co., 
of Seattle. 

Millmen of the Northwest express appreciation and much 
satisfaction over the handling of freight by the transconti- 
nental lines reaching the north Coast, as compared with 
conditions existing in Central Freight Association and Trunk 
Line territory, where most of the lines are badly tied up. 
Conditions in southwestern territory and all territory along 
the lines of the western transcontinental roads are in good 
shape and show an improvement in the face of the general 
car shortage in that section. 

Word has been received here of a general increase in 
freight rates on lumber from Pacific coast points to Central 
Freight Association territory, to be effective Feb. 1, 1917. 
The raise will amount from 1 to 2 cents a hundred pounds 
and affect shipments into Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ontario, New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, thru its traffic depart- 
ment, will protest against the increase and hopes to have 
the*Interstate Commerce Commission suspend this increase 
in rates until a hearing can be had to determine the reason- 
ableness of the rate. 

The engineering department of the city of Seattle recently 
took up some untreated Douglas fir pipe staves, or water 
mains, in the Volunteer Park district of this city, which 
have been in active service for sixteen years. The main 
was taken up in order to replace it with an experimental 
concrete main. This wooden main thru which the great 
Cedar River water supply has gained its national reputation 
for purity, was apparently in practically as good condition 
as the day it was laid. It made such an impression on 
officials of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association that 
some of the staves were taken to a timber testing laboratory 
and tested for strength. It was found that the crushing 
strength parallel to the grain was 3,870 pounds per square 
inch. This shows very little deterioration in the sixteen 
years’ use, aS the normal strength of a new stick under 
similar conditions would be about 4,000 pounds. 

B. R. Lewis, this city, vice president of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., returned this week from a 
hurried trip to the middle West. Mr. Lewis while on the 
trip conferred with other officers and stockholders of the 
company at Winona, Minn. 

Sidney B. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Wash., returned from an eastern trip last week. Mr. 
Lewis was absent about a month, during which time he 
visited the company’s selling connections in the East and 
Middle West and went out thru some of the territory with 
them. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 30.—A heavy fall of snow in the foothills, as well as 
in many places in the northern and southwestern parts of 
the State has handicapped lumber and logging operations 
during the last week, being accompanied by unusually cold 
weather. Country saw and shingle mills and logging opera- 
tions chiefly were affected, little trouble being encountered 
in the cities. 

A. S. Penketh, resident representative of G. F. Neame & 
Co., of London, large lumber buyers, says very little business 
is being done from Puget Sound. He reports one inquiry, 
but little prospect of much foreign activity until more vessel 
tonnage is available and says he expects comparatively little 
cargo activity until after the end of the year. The company 
has been making some shipments from British Columbia. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. is assem- 
bling material at its Tacoma shops for building 1,000 gondola 
coal cars, construction of which will begin in about fifty 
days. The cars will be built of fir lumber on steel under- 
frames. : 

Voters of Tacoma and Pierce County next Saturday will 
vote on a proposed issue of $2,000,000 in bonds to acquire 
72,000 acres of prairie land at American Lake, on the out- 
skirts of Tacoma, for a proposed army station to be estab- 
lished by the War Department. Considerable interest has 
been aroused in the project, the War Department having 
agreed to establish the station if the land is donated. Ad- 
vance indications are that the bond issue will be authorized 
by a big majority. An appropriation of $3,000,000 is said 
to be available for the establishment of the station, nearly 
a third of which will go into lumber products for the neces- 
sary structures. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. is giving its plant a complete 
overhauling. It shut down last Saturday and will be idle 
about three weeks, while the work of rehabilitation is under 
way. Meanwhile the company will make a number of ship- 


ments, including 1,000,000 feet for Balboa on a Government 
order to go on the W. R. Grace & Co. steamer Turret Crown 
and 500,000 feet on the Grace steamer Cuzco for South Amer- 
ica, a large shipment to go on the Oriental liner Tacoma 
Maru, and 750,000 feet to go on the steam schooner Daven- 
port, for California. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. will shut down Jan. 1, 
the sawmill to remain idle for the next ten days, for its 
annual overhauling and repairs. The company finds a com- 
fortable volume of new orders offering and a good outlook 
for 1917. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. finds a healthy demand and good 
prices and, with many orders on hand, it will run thru the 
annual shutdown period, no repairs being necessary at this 
time. President L. L. Doud believes the millmen will see 
a better trade year in 1917. 

The Marine Lumber Co., California Building, which last 
fall acquired the former Nelson-Johanson plant across the 
bay and now operates it, is making the usual winter repairs 
to its mill and is overhauling the docks so that cargo, ship- 
ments can be handled with greater facility. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s mill also will shut down 
shortly after Jan. 1 for a few weeks for annual overhauling 
and repairs. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. during the last season 
has made extensive improvements at its plant, providing for 
the accommodation of its employees. A new men’s boarding 
house has been built along thoroly modern sanitary lines, 
with baths, reading and writing rooms, billiard rooms and 
sanitary kitchen and bakeries. The Japanese employes have 
been given a house of their own, and the other boarding 
houses at the plant have been remodeled and improved. 

The Danaher Lumber Co. has a number of cargo orders on 
its books besides its rail trade and is taking no holiday over- 
hauling, the only shutdown being Christmas and New Year’s 
day. It has two vessels now loading. 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is running 
its plant on the tidelands steadily and is taking no vaca- 
tion, having a large number of orders on hand to get out. 
Sales Manager Roger McAuslan says all the fir door factories 
seem pretty comfortably supplied with orders, but are having 
trouble owing to the car famine and the embargo on ship- 
ments east of Chicago, which necessitates picking out orders 
to fit the cars available. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., with his family, is East on an extended 
visit, spending the holidays at Rock Island, Ill., after which 
he will visit New York, returning to Tacoma late in January. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 30.—Practically all of the lumber and shingle mills 
of this city are operating. One or two of the mills are 
for short repairs and will be running in a few days. The 
Eclipse mill and the Everett Mutual Shingle Co., which 
have been idle for some time, resumed operations this 
week. A number of mills situated on the outside and 
remote from water facilities are closed down thru lack of 
cars. In the northern part of the county, especially on the 
Monte Cristo line, mills and camps have been compelled to 
close on account of excessive snow. On account of forced 
curtailment in lumber production, lumber prices have stiff- 
ened considerably, while in the shingle market clears have 
stiffened in price and stars have declined somewhat. 

A new logging camp, one of the biggest in the county, 
has just started operations. This camp, of which W. 8S. 
Taylor, of Tacoma, is manager, is located north of Darring- 
ton. About 400,000,000 feet of timber is available and is of 
medium size and very thick. One of the unique features 
of this camp is the capacity of production, the cut averag- 
ing 1,500 feet to the man a day and often running over 
2,000 feet to the man. Two Lidgerwood overhead skidders, 
a new appliance in camps on the Coast, makes possible 
this large output. About 200 men are employed in the 
new camp. 

The Cresent, with a capacity cargo of 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber, left the Crown plant at Mukilteo this week for 
Sydney, Australia. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 30.—Spokane’s total bank clearings for the year, a 
large part of which represents the lumber activity of the 
Inland Empire—lumbering being one of the principal re- 
sources of the Spokane country—aggregate $255,420,401. 
This is an increase over 1915 of $62,688,292, or 32 percent. 
The 1915 figures were $192,688,292. 

“The last year has been a fairly successful one for the 
lumber industry of the Inland Empire, as regards production 
and volume of business,’ said. A. W. Cooper, secretary of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in summing 
up the activities of 1916. “Shipments reported to the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and estimated for the 
rest of the year, not yét reported definitely, show an increase 
of nearly 15 percent over 1915. The estimated shipments 
for 1916 will be approximately 1,170,000,000 feet, as against 
1,008,000,000 in 1915. Production increased from 950,000,- 
000 in 1915 to an estimated total of 1,160,000,000 for 1916, 
or an increase of about 40 percent. The increased produc- 
tion has in a large measure been due to the establishment 
of several large mills, the new mill of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene being the largest of these. 
While lumber prices thruout the country are better than a 
year ago and the industry in some ways is in a better 
condition, lumber still is one of the cheapest commodities, 
and it is doubtful whether its advance in price has kept 
pace with the increased cost of production. The mills of 
the district, however, face the future with a more optimistic 
view than for several years, as the relative cheapness of 
lumber, as compared with all other building materials, and 
the development of new markets apparently insure an ex- 
cellent demand for lumber during the next year.” 

Building activity in this city for 1916 shows a gain of 
25 percent over last year. Wood again is entering largely 
into local building construction. The total value of building 
done in 1915 was $1,200,687 and in-1916, $1,564,737. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 30.—Three lumber carriers left Bellingham this week 
for California, Hawaiian and Panama Canal ports. The 
schooner George S. Curtis sailed from the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ cargo plant with 1,000,000 feet for Hawaii 
and the steam schooner Bee cleared from the same plant 
with 700,000 feet for San Pedro, where the cargo, consisting 
of mining timbers, will be transshipped to Arizona and New 
Mexico. The steam schooner Speedwell sailed from the 
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hE. K. Wood mill this week with 760,000 feet for the 
anal. 

All the mills of Bellingham are operating with the ex- 
ception of the Whatcom Falls and the Earles-Cleary plants. 
The Whatcom Falls mill will begin running again’ next week 
and the Earles-Cleary mill about Jan. 15. The Siemons 
Lumber Co. has resumed operations with the intention of 
cutting 60,000,000 shingles in 1917, or 10,000,000 more 
than it produced in 1916. 

For the first time in weeks the Northern Pacific has 
enough cars for local shippers using its own lines. This is 
due in part to the effect of the embargo on freight east 
of Chicago. The Great Northern received a good number 
of cars last week, but its receipts of empties this week has 
been light. One of its Bellingham agents estimates that 
there will be little relief from the shortage until March. 

The officers and salesmen of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills will hold their annual banquet in Bellingham tonight. 
Five of its eastern salesmen arrived in Bellingham two days 
ago and report that this year they sold about 6,000 car- 
loads of lumber products. All agree that 1917 gives promise 
of being still better than 1916. 

J. J. Donovan will leave Bellingham Jan. 20 to attend 
the fourth convention of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
which convenes in Pittsburgh Jan. 25 for a three-days’ ses- 
sion. At that conference he will represent the lumber in- 
terests of the Northwest and will speak on “The Necessity 
of Combination in the Lumber Business for Foreign Trade.” 
Mr. Donovan is one of the council’s five Pacific coast di- 
rectors. 

W. W. Vauter, of Minneapolis, declared in an interview 
here that the Minnesota lumber dealers enjoyed in 1916 the 
jargest trade they have experienced for years. Next year, 
he says, promises to be equally as good and he predicts con- 
siderable building in 1917. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Dec. 30.—E. E. Johnson, who operates the lumber mill 
at Coquille, has received an order for 12,000,000 feet of 
spruce lumber to be furnished Nicolai & Wernick, of Port- 
land. The order is to be filled within the next twelve 
months. Part of the spruce will go to England to be used 
in aeroplane construction and part will be used in making 
ready-cut houses. It is understood that Mr. Johnson will 
receive $13.50 a thousand for all the lumber, including the 
slabs, which will be sent to paper pulp mills. The pur- 
chasers have also guaranteed the sale of all cedar that 
comes with the spruce and will give a bonus on any ad- 
vance in the cedar market. Mr. Johnson has during the 
last year been quite successful in the construction and sale 
of wooden silos, many of which have been erected on the 
dairy farms of Coos County. 

Several buyers have been in Coos County negotiating 
for the purchase of spruce lumber. Among them was H. W. 
Aldrich, of the Ocean Lumber Co., a branch of Price & 
Pierce (Ltd.), of London. 

It has not yet been announced whether or not the plant 
of the Gardiner Mill Co., at Gardiner, on the Umpqua 
River, which was entirely destroyed by fire last week, will 
be rebuilt. The stockholders of the company will meet in 
San Francisco in January, after which conference the plans 
will be announced. The stock is owned principally by the 
heirs of the late Captain Nowlin and of the late W. F. 
Jewett, of Gardiner. The loss was about $100,000. The 
company owns about 25,000 acres of timber in the Umpqua 
River country and has been in operation for about sixty- 
five years. 

S. A. Buck and A. H. Buck, of the Monroe Timber Co., 
of Monroe, Wash., have filed a right of way for a logging 
railroad over property between Mapleton and Florence on 
the Siuslaw River and have started construction on a new 
shingle mill there which will employ fifty men. 

The steam lumber schooner Florence Olson, built for Oliver 
J. Olson, of San Francisco, was launched at the Kruse & 
Banks shipyard in North Bend, Dec. 23. Mrs. J. K. Hutton, 
wife of Captain Hutton, who was inspector for the owner 
during construction, christened the boat. The Florence Olson 
is a duplicate of the Stanwood, which was launched this year 
for Bixby & Clarke, of San Francisco. It will carry about 
1,250,000 feet of lumber. This is the third vessel that has 
been launched by Kruse & Banks this year and two others 
are under construction. One is the Horace X. Baster, being 
built for the J, H. Baxter Co., of San Francisco, and the 
other is a large steam lumber schooner for the C. A. Smith 
interests. 

The Bay Park Lumber Co., of North Bend, has contracted 
with J. A. Bester, of Florence, for 15,000,000 feet of logs 
which will be shipped to Coos Bay over the railroad. Mr. 
Bester is opening a logging camp on the Siuslaw River, 
where the logs will be taken out. They are especially for 
making ship timbers, it being the intention to establish a 
shipyard in connection with the Bay Park mill. 

Business men of Florence, on the Siuslaw River, are seek- 
ing to raise $80,000 for the purpose of establishing a ship- 
yard at that place. Of the total $20,000 has already been 
subscribed. The plant would be for the construction of 
auxiliary schooners and the timber would be secured along 
the waterway. 

The Stonecypher shingle mill at Eastside, which was re- 
cently purchased by Harry Welch, G. D. Windbigler and 
George Stephenson, is being put in shape for operation. 
The firm has purchased 200,000 feet of red cedar to start 
business and‘the future supply will be furnished by bolting 
camps which will be opened. The plant will turn out 
150,000 shingles a day. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dee. 30.—The new year brings to all the Portland saw- 
mills some improvement and advantage that they did not 
enjoy during the year now closing. Portland mills have been 
granted rates equal to those of the upper Willamette Valley 
Mills to San Francisco Bay points, as a result of a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; the lower Columbia 
River mills will enjoy terminal rates on lumber from Astoria 
and points and upper Willamette Valley mills will find the 
Ogden gateway thrown open: to them so that henceforth 
they may go as far as McCammon, Ida., on a 37% cent rate 
on fir, All of these points were gained only after hard fight- 
ing on the part of those who backed the respective petitions 
and after waits of several months. 

A strike of the ship builders at plants where steel vessels 
are constructed was called here today. The demand is largely 
recognition of the unions. So far the trouble is not affecting 
yards constructing wooden vessels. 

Henry D. Davis, president of the Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co., of this city, with offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building, is here for a brief visit from his home in Eau 
Claire, Wis. Mr. Davis says the demand for lumber should 
be good thruout the East and middle West because the coun- 










try is prosperous and stocks are low. It was announced 
here today that F. G. Bottom, until recently connected with 
the Buckeye Lumber Co., Seattle, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., to become effec- 
tive Jan. 1. Mr. Bottom is one of the best known lumber 
sales managers on the Pacific coast. 

A greater part of the State is now covered with snow 
and if the flakes continue to fall much longer and the weather 
remains cools sawmill operations will be discontinued longer 
than intended when the mills closed down for the holidays. 

Portland sawmills shipped to foreign ports 22,341,713 
feet of lumber during 1916, against 65,750,000 feet during 
1915. The shipments to coastwise ports during 1916 aggre- 
gated 108,210,000 feet. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Dec. 30.—Announcement of the organization of the Chelsea 
Lumber & Box Co. here with a capital stock of $50,000 has 
led to much speculation among local lumbermen as to who 
is behind the new project and what are the plans of opera- 
tion. Of the names mentioned in the articles of incorpora- 
tion, H. R. Dunlap,.a local capitalist, is the only one be- 
lieved to be really identified with the organization, and Mr. 
Dunlap refuses to make any definite statement at this time. 
It, however, is practically admitted that the new plant will 
be located near the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., on Upper 
Klamath Lake. 

The committee in charge of raising funds for the Strahorn 
Railroad Terminals report good progress. The women of 
the city are now organizing for the purpose of assisting in 
this matter, and altho the sum necessary—$75,000—is quite 
large for a town the size of this, it is believed that it can 
be raised in time to start construction in the spring when 
weather conditions will permit. Mr. Strahorn will arrive 
Jan. 7 and will go over the building contracts with the city 
council before the bids are opened Jan. 15. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dec. 30.—Lumber dealers and manufacturers with head- 
quarters in San Francisco have hade a zest added to their 
celebration of the holidays by the strong upward trend of 
the lumber market, and the present outlook is for 1917 to 
show a marked improvement over any recent year. Altho 
the domestic cargo situation on fir lumber is not what it 
ought to be, there are indications of future improvement 
and, with rail prices advanced in the North and export 
prices for 1917 shipment increased, better conditions are 
looked for thruout the lumber industry. 

The record made by the State of California during 1916, 
as shown by statistics just compiled, has far exceeded ex- 
pectations in regard to general manufacturing, crops and 
shipments to the East and foreign countries. All this has 
imparted a healthier tone to the domestic lumber market 
and the interior yards have placed good orders on the 
strength of the increased consumption that is sure to come. 
As soon as the car shortage is relieved, a big increase in the 
movement of lumber will take place. 

In connection with the banking reports issued at Wash- 
ington, showing that the first 100 national banks of the 
country in size increased their resources between Sept. 12 and 
Nov. 17 by $550,000,000, or about 9 percent, San Francisco 
was mentioned as sixth in the list of cities, outside the cen- 
tral reserve cities, that had made increases of more than 
$5,000,000 each. Six California national banks have re- 
sources in excess of $20,000,000 each. San Francisco’s bank 
clearings during the last week amounted to $63,976,000, a 
gain of $18,050,000 over the same week of last year. 

According to figures compiled by one of the leading news- 
papers, it is estimated that California’s products during 
1916 represented a total money value of $1,258,000,000. To 
this vast amount, manufacturers contributed $635,713,000 
and products of the soil and minerals $622,854,000. In mak- 
ing up these items, the compiler credited $30,000,000 to lum- 
ber and forest products. 

AS was expected, the redwood mills have made another 
advance of $1. Discount sheet No. 4 was issued on Dec. 27, 
in accordance with which clear green redwood is now selling 
at $4 off and common green at $6 off list No. 5, which was 
adopted on Jan. 5, 1916. Altho the present domestic red- 
wood prices are in the neighborhood of $4 higher than those 
prevailing in the fall of 1915, the advance does not mean 
anything like that much additional profit. Mill and logging 
supplies, labor and freights now cost considerably more than 
a year ago, and the advances made during 1916 were necessi- 
tated by the changed conditions. 

It is understood that a new white and sugar pine price list 
will be issued, effective Jan. 1, which will amount to a gen- 
eral advance of from $1 to $3, according to grades and classi- 
fications. 

The offshore freight market continues to be quiet with 
very few lumber charters reported. There is no material 
increase in the supply of deep sea tonnage available for 1917 
shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates con- 
tinue to be high. Coasting lumber freights are very firm with 
a continued scarcity of steam schooners. While a number 
of new steam schooners and motor ships suitable for the 
coastwise lumber trade are being completed on the Coast, 
most of these are too large to be used at the smaller ports 
where many of the redwood mills are located. Coastwise 
freight quotations are, $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River to San Francisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

M. L. Euphrat, sales manager of the Wendling Nathan Co., 
this city, states that he is very well satisfied with the busi- 
ness done in the wholesale lumber line during the present 
year. The volume of business was large, considering all 
of the conditions, and allowing for the fact that the com- 
pany was seriously handicapped by the shortage of cars dur- 
ing the last three months. According to the way its business 
had been growing earlier in the year, it had expected to 
handle double the quantity of lumber shipped during the last 
three months of 1916, It has considerably more on its 
books for shipment right after Jan. 1 than a year ago. The 
Wendling Nathan Co. is a large shipper of fir lumber and 
redwood and red cedar shingles to points in California, Ari- 
zona and southwester. territory. It has made large ship- 
ments of redwood lumber to the East and middle West. Mr. 
Euphrat expects a very good rail trade during 1917, barring 
the eventuality of a railroad strike. Among the manufac- 
turing concerns for which the Wendling Nathan Co. makes 
car shipments is the West Oregon Lumber Co., of Linnton, 
Oregon. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., who is visiting his city office, says that his company had 
a very satisfactory season’s run. The total cut of sugar and 
white pine lumber at the sawmill at Standard was 36,000,- 
000 feet. Despite the car shortage, which has been acute 
for several months past, a large part of the season’s output 
has already been shipped to the eastern market. It is the 
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present intention of the management to resume operations 
at the mill next spring, as early as the weather will permit 
of, and to increase the cut. The door factory is running 
up to capacity and there is a good demand. 

The United States War Department will receive bids, up 
to Jan. 24, for a quantity of lumber and other building ma- 
terials for use in the construction of Schofield barracks at 
Honolulu. Two million feet of lumber and 5,000,000 shingles 
are included in the requisitions. 

?aul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., who spent the holidays in the city, reported that the 
redwood mill at Albion was well supplied with orders. Many 
good inquiries are coming in for railroad and other con- 
struction work. The plant will close down for the annual 
overhauling on Jan. 15. The company is well supplied with 
logs for operations thruout the winter. 

Kleiber & Co., motor truck manufacturers of San Francisco, 
report the delivery of a 2-ton truck to the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., this city, one of the large lumber firms on the Pacific 
coast. The truck is of special design of the tractor type, 
so as to permit the addition of a trailer for carrying large 
loads. The truck represents the most recent development in 
motor design, and being built especially, has many desirable 
features which will be of material and economic assistance 
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in the handling of large loads. This is the third recent sale 
by this firm of an especially designed truck to a lumber firm, 
the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. having just received delivery 
of a 2%-ton truck of unusual length, and a similar truck 
also having been delivered to the Royal Lumber Co., of San 
Francisco. 

W. R. Hewitt, consulting engineer for Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co., returned during the week from a trip to New 
York on important business connected with some of the 
vessels now under construction for that firm. Charles R. 
Wilson, assistant to W. R. Hewitt, will leave the San Fran- 
cisco office of Charles R. McCormick & Co., about the middle 
of January, for St. Helens, Ore., where he will spend several 
months in familiarizing himself with the work that is being 
done for the firm in’ the yards of the St. Helens Shipbuild- 
ing Co., and at other plants on the Columbia River. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
is here spending the holidays and conferring with F. B. 
Hutchens, the new general manager of the company. F. O. 
McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
is in the city. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., has just returned from a trip to 
the Northwest, where he visited a number of the lumber 
manufacturers who are members of his organization, which 
has made a wonderful record in strengthening the export 
market during its first two months of existence. 

The Diamond Match Co., of Chico, Cal., has during 
the last year added five new retail yards to its line, and 
two factories for serving the yards. One is the new mill 
work and sash and door factory at Chico and the other is 
the mill work, sash, door and box factory at Red Bluff. 
This gives the Diamond Match Co. a total of twenty-three 
yards and two factories in the retail yard system, and it is 
the intention to add more yards during 1917. Since the be- 
ginning of 1916 the company’s wholesale yard has been 
at the sawmill at Stirling City, from where the lumber is 
shipped out direct instead of being assembled at Chico, as 
was the practice for years. W. B. Dean, for years manager 
of the retail system, now has charge of all the company’s 
lumber departments at Chico. Mr. Dean is president of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, with head- 
quarters at Spokane, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Dec. 30.—While general business conditions seem to show 
a slow but steady improvement, the volume of the local 
lumber business seems to diminish, as is customary at 
this season of the year. Retail dealers are busy taking 
inventory, and are too busy to do much buying and mills 
depend on orders on their books to keep their boats running. 

Prices are stronger than they have been, both in redwood 
and Oregon pine. The redwood mills raised the price of 
common lumber $1 a thousand this week, which is the 
second advance within the last thirty days. At the pre- 
vious advance all grades of redwood were boosted up $1 a 
thousand. Clear redwood is now quoted at $5 off list and 
common at $6 off. Redwood mills are well supplied with 
business and are confident that the market warrants the 
higher price. 

All grades of Oregon pine are stronger. While there has 
not been any increase in the price on common grades, the 
mills are more critical in accepting orders and are not 
taking everything offered them. All grades of flooring and 
ceiling are $1 to $2 a thousand higher than they were 
thirty days ago. Cedar shingles are continuing to increase 
in price right along. The last increase makes them about 
50 cents a thousand higher than they were Nov. 1. 

This is the critical season for the citrus crops and the 
next two or three weeks will determine whether this will 
be a successful season or not. The weather during the last 
two or three days has been cold and rainy, with a heavy 
fall of snow in the mountains. Ranchers have burned their 
smudge pots freely and so far there has been no damage of 
any proportions. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 30.—Contracts for lumber aggregating 16,000,000 
feet have been received in British Columbia from the im- 
perial Government. One of the orders is for 1,000,000 shell 
eases, this being divided among the Cameron Lumber Co. 
and Lemon-Gonnason Co., Victoria; the B. T. Timber & 
Trading Co., Vancouver, and the Brunette Sawmills, New 
Westminster. The cases will be delivered at. the rate of 
40,000 a week. Besides this order, there are orders for two 
cargoes, approximately 7,000,000 feet of ties and large di- 
mension timber, one cargo to be shipped in March and 
another in May, bottoms to be furnished by the British 
admiralty. A third order will be shipped by rail to St. 
Johns, N. B., and thence by transport. 

The Cameron Lumber Co. has a standing order for all 
the clear spruce it can ship for aeroplane construction. 
This is being sent forward as rapidly as possible. 

Export business is fairly brisk with British Columbia tide- 
water mills. The Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Chemainus, has two, or three cargoes in view; the Cameron 
Lumber Co. will ship two, one to South Africa and the 
other to Australia. The Barkentine Puako will load in 
February at Victoria and the Jesse Norcross, now being 
completed at Vancouver, will be available in the summer, its 
destination being Australia. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 2.—The British war office has decided to use Ca- 
nadian woods more extensively in the manufacture of arti- 
cles required for war purposes. Sir George Perley, Canadian 
high commissioner to Britain and himself a lumberman, 
presented the case strongly to the authorities especially as 
regards red and white pine. Prices and samples were sub- 
mitted to the war office, with the result that a list of sixty- 
eight articles has been drawn up in which the use of Ca- 
nadian woods will be called for in the specifications govern- 
ing their manufacture. 

Amendments to the regulations governing the cutting of 
timber and pulpwood on !ands under the jurisdiction of the 
dominion Government provide for increased dues and also 


“that all wood cut must be manufactured in Canada. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Jan. 2.—There has been no material change in the lumber 
prices, which remain good. At present the quantity of 
lumber on hand in local lumber yards is smaller than at 
this time a year ago, there having been a decrease in the 
demand for manufacturing purposes. Manufacturing, how- 
ever, may be said to be brisk, most of the local firms using 
full staffs. The labor shortage is keenly felt. Many hun- 
dreds of men employed by local concerns are out in the 
woods, and the cut this winter promises to be a satisfac- 


tory one. There is much snow and conditions otherwise are 
conducive to a good cut and little delay in hauling. 

While the lumber trade between Canadian and American 
points, so far as local lumber merchants are concerned, has 
been good a slump is looked for during the few weeks 
following the New Year, most concerns being in the throes 
of stocktaking. Afterward a better trade than ever is 
looked for, with prices stronger. 

During November Canada exported forest products valued 
at $5,172,272. Similar exports for the eight months ended 
with November were valued at $41,876,025, and for the 
twelve months ending with November $54,515,579. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 2.—All previous building records for this city were 
broken during 1916, when a total of 6,969 permits were 
issued, with an estimated cost of $22,899,290. The 1915 
record was 6,831 permits, valued at $16,349,940. The record 
for December was abnormal, owing to a rush to get permits 
filed before a new ordinance imposing a graduated fee that 
would mean considerable money on large buildings could go 
inte effect. But the year had broken records even before 
December figures came in. December showed permits num- 
bering 355, valued at $4,792,265. The record for December, 
1915, was 282 permits, valued at $1,294,340. 

The headquarters of the Minneapolis & Rainy River Rail- 
way Co., which is owned by the Itasca Lumber Co., have 
been moved from Minneapolis to Deer River, Minn., the 
terminus of the road. Capt. Fred A. Bill, veteran transpor- 
tation man, has resigned as general freight and passenger 
agent of the road rather than leave his St. Paul home, and 
his place is taken by S. S. Ruth. 

The biennial report of State Auditor J. A. O. Preus, sub- 
mitted to the State legislature, estimates that 180,000,000 
feet of State timber were sold during the biennial period. In 
1915 there were 60,000,000 feet sold at the State sale and 
38,000,000 feet at the county sales. In 1916 there were 22,- 
000,000 feet sold at the State sale and a like amount at 
county sales. The pine timber sold, the report says, brought 
an average price of $8 a thousand, while other timber aver- 
aged about $4.50 a thousand. The reason for selling less 
timber last year, as given, is that all the timber was being 
sold that could properly be estimated and’scaled, and that in 
the auditor’s opinion no State timber should be sold “unless 
absolutely necessary to save it from destruction.” He re- 
ports the collection of $94,915.39 as a result of investigation 
into alleged irregular transactions, $12,526.23 of it being 
for trespass, $62,780.06 for discrepancies discovered by 
stump scales, and $19,609.10 for interest penalties. Ile 
recommends more stringent penalties for violations of the 
law governing sales of State timber, asserting that State em- 
ployees have been derelict. 

A party of eastern representatives of mills affiliated with 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. left Saturday for a visit to the 
various western mills they represent. In the party are 
Charles E. Isenberger, Raymond Yates, A. E. Noble, E. A, 
Griswold, J. J. Mullowney and Charles E. Sipes. They will 
make inspection visits to mills at Potlatch, Boise, Coeur 
d’Alene, Dover, Bonners Ferry and Sand Point, Ida., and at 
Everett, Wash., returning about the middle of January. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 2.—During the two weeks just passed the lumber 
industry in this territory has naturally been rather inactive, 
due to the holiday season. However, lumbermen are very 
optimistic regarding the future. Prices have been holding up 
well, with every indication of advances. Factories have been 
taking their annual inventories and getting ready to place 
orders for new stocks. General business conditions continue 
to be most prosperous, so that everything indicates a bright 
future for the lumber trade during the coming months. 

With the exception of 1912, when building operations 
authorized totalled approximately $15,000,000, the year just 
closed was the biggest in the building line in the history of 
Milwaukee. The 1916 figures exceeded the $14,500,000 mark, 
while the total amount of permits authorized by the building 
inspection department was more than $16,000,000. From 
the totals of the various classes of construction it is found 
that mill construction reached a total of $127,710; ordinary 
construction, $2,536,811; veneer and wooden, $3,981,429, 
in addition to fireproof construction in amount of $5,809,846, 
additions, alterations and miscellaneous work authorized. 

With heavy snows and the temperature below zero for 
some time, the greatest logging activities in years have been 
set under way by lumbermen in the northern part of the 
State. Wages have had a greater attraction for woodsmen 
than for years past, and it is estimated that fully 6,000 men 
will be employed during the next three months. The present 
prices of lumber are quite an inducement for operators to put 
in big cuts, even with the expense of labor and other items 
higher than ever before. 

W. B. Clubine, manager of the Park Falls mill of the Hines 
Lumber Co., was a visitor at Iron River last week and re- 
ported that the mill is putting on a night shift so that the 
mill will be in operation day and night during the entire 


winter. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 3.—Wooden construction in the Cleveland district 
during 1916 exceeded that of 1915 by $2,000,000. Permits 
for wooden dwellings in 1915 were for 3,273 buildings at a 
total cost of $9,939,000, against 3,912 permits for dwell- 
ings at a total cost of $11,420,000 during last year. While 
there was an improvement in brick dwelling construction it 
was by no means as great, 88 permits being issued in 1915, 
against 129 permits in 1916. 

If lumber materials have not yet advanced to a marked 
degree they are about to do so, leading interests claim, be- 
cause of the inability of wholesalers to get enough material 
to meet the expected spring demand. Embargoes by all 
railroads continue and relief from car shortage is not ex- 
pected for some time. 

A project of State wide interest to be taken up by the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is the discussion of all 
matters pertaining to legislation affecting the lumber and 
allied building material interests. This discussion will be 
held at a meeting early this month under the direction of 
Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co.; 
David W. Teachout, of the A. Teachout Co., and C. H. Pres- 
cott, of the Saginaw Bay Lumber Co., working with mem- 
bers of other building material concerns. At this meeting 
will be present Warren J. Duffy, of Toledo, sponsor of the 
present lien law in Ohio. This law is designed to protect 
contractors in obtaining payment upon their bills after their 
work is completed, and has worked successfully in the four 
years it has been in operation. The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, under whose auspices the meeting will be 
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held here, seeks to preserve the law upon the Ohio statutes. 

So successfully has he managed the community Christ- 
mas committee this year that David W. Teachout, of the A. 
Teachout Co., has been appointed permanent chairman of 


that organization. The committee erects a large Christmas 
tree in public square every holiday season and gathers funds 
to help the poor. Mr. Teachout enacted Santa Claus at the 
tree Christmas week. 

Expansion of the F. T. Peitch Co. takes place the first of 
the year, the most notable changes being the appointment of 
two well known out of town representatives to the staff. 
One is W. F. Bixby, who for many years’has represented the 
Hi. H. Hitt Co. and the Huntsville Lumber Co., Decatur, 
Ala., in northern Pennsylvania and western New York. He 
will cover the same territory for the Peitch interests. 
BE. J. Flautt, of Toledo, well known in western Ohio, will 
represent the Peitch firm in that district. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 2.—With the new year the Saginaw Valley lumber- 
men are beginning to plan for a brisk spring and summer 
business. Prospects are bright for a prosperous year with 
the building activities beginning early and prices remaining 
firm. ‘The dull season locally being experienced is due to 
the cold weather, which has put a stop to a large ameunt 
of construction work, altho there is considerable repairing 
and building being carried on in the rural districts. 

The last year in both Bay City and Saginaw has been a 
successful one and the lumber firms are generally well 
pleased with the results. Prices have continued steady and 
high and the demand has been heavy, some concerns having 
difficulty in filling all orders. 

The building record for Saginaw shows a decrease which 
is believed partly due to the cost and also to the fact that 
no one large structure was erected to boost the figures. 
The permits issued by the city engineering department during 
1916 totaled $422,000, an average of $35,000 a month, with 
$72,350 for August, the largest’: amount during any one 
month. The permit totals for the five years preceding 1916 
are as follows: 1915. $1,009,504; 1914, $675,755; 1913, 
$524,019 ; 1912, $451,523, and 1911, $519,795. Local con- 
tractors report that the construction of many buildings has 
been postponed until later on account of the high prices. 

During December there was imported into Saginaw from 
Canadian points 2,041,231 feet of lumber and from coastwise 
ports 1,088,748 feet. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan, 2.— Building permits for 1916 numbered 4,744, with a 
total cost of $13,137,000, as compared with 4,809 permits 
and a total of $11,798,392 in 1915. This is a gain of over 
11 percent. For December the valuations were $1,207,000, 
compared with $895,000 for the same month of 1915, a gain 
of about 35 percent. 

Imports of rough sawed lumber, which have been free of 
duty for the last three years, were 126,866,000 feet at this 
port during 1916. This is slightly more than during 1915 
and is larger than for any year since 1902. In the latter 
year the duties collected on this product were $177,000, altho 
the receipts were more than a third less. 

Lumber shippers are wondering what effect the advanced 
rail rates will have upon them. At present they do not 
extend east of Buffalo, but all western lines have advanced 
their rates. Shippers here are supposed to send their lumber 
eastward, yet there is qnite a trade south of Lake Erie 
extending as far west as Erie, Pa. The worst part of the 
situation, however, comes from embargoes. All routes in 
from Wisconsin and Michigan, including a great part of Can- 
ada, are shut off at present, and practically everything 
southward except North Carolina, according to one report. 
With lumber advancing the yard owner is now better sitn- 
ated than the jobber without a yard. 

The Whitmer-Jackson Sash & Door Co. (Ine.), of Buffalo, 
has recently acquired a new building for use as a ware- 
house. This building adjoins the company’s present build- 
ing and provides for approximately 12,000 square feet more 
space, an addition made necessary by the company’s rapidly 
increasing business. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 2.—Ninety-nine percent of the lumbermen in this 
vicinity closed 1916 with reason to be well pleased. Most 
of them seem confident that demand and prices will keep 
up until after the spring buying, but even some of these 
wonder just what effect peace will have. The few fear a 
greater or less collapse after the war and are preparing for 
it by booking orders with a great deal of caution, collecting 
their accounts up with unusual tightness and extending 
credit only where they feel absolutely safe. All indications 
point, however, to the fear being unfounded, at least as to 
the near future, for demand is so far ahead of supply that 
it would take many months to catch up. Of necessity there 
will be reduced volume of business, for there is not a normal 
amount of lumber to be had, and it is still impossible to 
get what is cut to this market on account of the shortage 
in transportation facilities. 

Last year was a record maker in the building line and 
the prospects for building during the early part of the 
coming year are as bright as a limited amount of building 
material allow them to be. No doubt there will be a notice- 
able dropping off during the next two or three months in 
permits, for nearly $2,000,000 worth was taken out on the 
last day of the year to avoid the new scale of prices that 
increase the cost of permits an average of about 50 percent. 
The new prices are expected to boost the income of the 
department of building inspection about $100,000 a year. 
The official figures for 1916 show that 8,838 permits were 
issued for 15,613 operations to cost $49,896,570. In 1915 
the record was 9,529 permits, 17,772 operations and $39,- 
444,125 cost. In December 558 permits were issued for 1,079 
operations to cost $5,460,865. This was the largest month 
of the year with the exception of April, when 861 permits 
were issued for 1915 operations at a cost of $6,227,780. 
Analysis of the report shows that of the total over $20,000,000 
was for dwelling work, $5,515,590 for manufactories, $5,550,- 
290 for additions, $2,881,215 for warehouses, $1,569,365 for 
stores, and nearly $3,000,000 for other classes of business 
buildings. 

With the ending of the year the market can not be said 
to contain one soft item as to price and demand, and most 
of them show an actual scarcity. White pine is in perhaps 
the worst condition, for there is less probability of the 
Supply being replenished any time in the near future. Barn 


grades and under are almest out of the market and are 
being let go gradually by those who are fortunate enough 
The pattern and better white pine are 
Spruce is in strong demand 
of level, 


to have any to sell. 
also far behind the demand. 
at prices that are at an 


unheard and little is 


offered. Hemlock is scarce, and while the base price has 
not changed for a month, it is because there is so little 
to offer. Cypress prices are many dollars above their average 
normal and still the demand is greater than the supply. 
Longleaf yellow pine is in strong demand and prices are 
uncertain but very high, with a prospect of being. still 
higher before relief in the transportation line arrives. North 
‘arolina pine prices are strong and supply is going down 
as prices go up. There is a better prospect of relief here 
than in longleaf pine because of nearer supply. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes are in good demand at high prices. Shingles 
—cedar, cypress and hand made—are all in good demand 
at high prices. Poplar and better grade chestnut, which 
have been the softest items in the hardwood line, have 
tightened a lot in the last week or two and the entire line 
is strong. All kinds of hardwood floorings are in strong 
demand and are high in price. Thick ash, basswood, plain 
and quartered red and white oak, maple, cherry and ma- 
hogany are all scarce, and even the ‘shipping dry” supply 
is getting harder to find. Beech, birch, gum, hickory and 
all other woods that are sold here in small quantities are 
also in demand beyond the supply and prices are-tight. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 2.—The report of the building inspector will, it is 
indicated, show that the total amount involved in the build- 
ing operations of the city for the last year was not less than 
$15,000,000, as against $14,129,186 in 1915. Permits were 


granted during the year for 2,113 2-story dwellings, 60 
manufacturing plants, 9 office buildings, 11 churches, 179 


2%-story dwellings, 9 moving picture theaters, 2 banks, 1 
grain eleyator and i hotel. In December permits were 
issued for 524 2-story dwellings, a big increase over previous 
months, the cost involved being $762,500. The new improve- 
ments amounted to $1,620,000, with $63,000 for additions 
and $200,000 for aiterations. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., of Lockhart, Ala., has arranged 
with the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., of Baltimore, to represent 
it in this territory, handling its stocks and distributing 
them. Heretofore the field has been open, any wholesaler 
who could place an order receiving consideration, but in the 
future the business will be left to the Homer company, of 
which R. Baldwin Homer is president. 

John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., hardwood ex- 
porters, has returned from a trip to the Pacific coast, which 
he took in company with A. L. Williams, of C. Leary & Co., 
of London. Mr. Williams remained out on the Coast. It 
is thought that he is looking after some business for the 
British Government. 

Axel H. Oxholm, a commercial agent of the Department 
of Commerce at Washington, recently conferred in Baltimore 
with Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, relative to the export problem and 
other matters connected with the production and the dis- 
tribution of lumber generally. Mr. Oxholm was making an 
extended trip thru the southern States, touching also some 
of the middle States, in order to get voluminous informa- 
tion on the lumber business as a whole, methods of manu- 
facture, the details of distribution, cost and various other 


features. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 30.—As is usually the case during Christmas week, 
very little business was done in North Carolina pine, but 
this has not caused the mills any great amount of worry 
as yet. On the small amount of rough and dressed lumber 
sold, prices still appear to be exceptionally strong and indi- 
cations are that the top level has not yet been reached. 
As several of the large mills have put the situation, “We 
are not soliciting business and practically have nothing we 
especially desire to sell. If we get occasional orders for 
stock that we want to dispose of we book them, but other- 
wise will lay quiet until after the first week in January.” 

It appears from inquiry among those well informed that 


the yards, even tho they have bought rather liberally during 
November and December, are not now overstocked with 


lumber for current requirements, and in addition there are 
the railroad embargoes; as fast as one is lifted another is 
put on. 

It appears that the yards and box makers are much in 
need of stock already purchased, and while this will keep 
them off the market until assured of these purchases, the 
existing transportation conditions will influence them greatly 
in buying early for their spring trade right after the first 
of the year so as to be sure to be prepared. 

As stated, the first part of January is being looked for- 
ward to as a period of light business because of taking the 
usual inventories and cleaning up generally the °1916 busi- 
ness. However, judging from the present state of the 
market it is safe to forecast that North Carolina pine will 
be selling at higher prices before the end of January than 
it is at the present time. At present the better grades of 
rough lumber are feeling the stimulus of advanced prices 
on the other items, and further developments will be neces- 
sary to put them in their proper ratio with the lower grades. 

Production during the last two weeks has been materially 
reduced because of adverse weather conditions and the holi- 
days so that even if shipments are upheld they are not to 
be overburdened with stock on hand. Weather is apt to 
keep the mills in check for a month or two yet down this way. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 2.—The Mississippi River at Memphis is rising, 
much to the delight of lumber interests who depend upon 
water transportation for their timber supply. The stage 
was extremely low during the greater part of December 
and this affected the handling of logs by water on the 
Mississippi as well as on its tributaries. Some mills found 
it necessary to close down because of this condition, but 
they are now looking forward to greater success in this 
method of handling logs and are expecting to be able to 
start up their machinery again. It is announced by the 
weather bureau that there will be a gradual rise in the 
Mississippi at Memphis during the next few days, ‘“four- 
teen feet of water being in sight,’’ according to this au- 
thority. 

The big mill of J. W. Wheeler & Co., at Madison, Ark., 
is on the eve of resuming operations as a result of the rise 
of the St. Francis River. The company prepared a vast 
quantity of logs for delivery at its mill some time ago, but 
the lack of water made it necessary to close down the plant. 
It has been able during the last few days, however, to bring 
out logs with considerable freedom and it expects to operate 
its mill without interruption for some time. C. L. Wheeler 
and William Pritchard, both of Memphis, are the owners 
of this company. 

W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., 
and of the DeSha Lumber Co., Lake Providence, La., has 
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opened offices on the thirteenth floor of the Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Co. Building here and will look after the 
business of both firms from the Memphis offices. He will 
continue to direct the operations of the mill of the DeSha 
Lumber Co. in Louisiana, but he will likewise use the Mem- 
phis offices for the purchase of lumber for the Hyde Lum- 
ber Co. 

Lumber interests are already laying plans for a larger 
export business as soon as the European war ends. At the 
meeting of the national foreign trade council at Pittsburgh 
Feb. 27-28 a special delegation of Memphis lumbermen will 
attend. W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), is a di- 
rector of the national foreign trade council, but the men 
who will represent the Business Men’s Club Chamber of Com- 
merce at the meeting are John W. McClure, president of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association; Roland Darnell, presi- 
dent of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), and George D. Burgess, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), and president of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association. Some of the other commercial 
organizations will likely be represented, including the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association and Cooperage Industries. 

Active construction of the mill of the Belgrade Lumber 
Co. at Louise, Miss., has been begun and it is announced 
that it will be in readiness for operation about March 1. 
This company acquired several thousand acres of timber- 
lands in Sharkey and adjoining counties in Mississippi some 
time ago and then purchased the mill of a large lumber firm 
at Zwolle, La. This latter has been dismantled and is being 
removed to Louise. It will have a capacity of about 40,000 
feet a day. The installation of this plant will have no effect 
on the operation of the mill of the same company at Isola, 
Miss. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 2.—The trade in all lines here has been quiescent for 
the last week, as was to be expected during the holiday 
period. Nevertheless, nearly all lines of the trade report 
that the quietness this year on account of the holidays is 
much less than in former years. Now the great stock taking 
week of the year succeeds the holidays and that also has a 
tendency to keep business slack. 

One of the striking things in connection with the trade is 
the spirit of optimism that seems to inspire everybody. The 
belief is that 1917 will be a good year, whether peace is 
declared or not. 

One of the features of the trade at present is the orders 
for yard stock that are coming in from the line yards. Evi- 
dently the dealers are making up their minds that the present 
increased prices are not likely to be abated soon and are 
giving their orders for the spring trade so they will stand a 
chance to get stock when they need it. ‘The lumber trade has 
changed considerably in its relation to the winter season in 
recent years,” says H. A. Boeckler, of the Boeckler Lumber 
Co. “Formerly all building ceased from the middle of 
December to the first of March, and the lumberman would 
just about as well have shut up shop. But in recent years 
I have noticed the tendency to begin building at almost any 
time of the year. Hence we have a little trade even at the 
most unseasonable time of the year.” 

W. W. Dings, for many years the head and front here of 
the Garretson-Greason Lumber Co., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company and on the first of the year took 
up a connection with the Dermott Land & Lumber Co., of 
Chicago. The business here will be in charge of his father, 
W. Dings. 

With the first of the year R. N. Morriss took charge of the 
sales department here of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
succeeding F. N. Jones, who goes from here to assume a 
connection with the Louisiana Lumber Co., of Cairo, Ill. Mr. 
Morriss formerly was in the lumber business here for him- 
self. 

The trade has under serious consideration the question of 
the appeal of the railroads running out of St. Louis to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to be allowed to raise rates 
on all kinds of woods going to points in northern Missouri 
and Iowa. The advance asked for amounts in some instances 
to as much as two and one-half cents a hundred, which the 
lumbermen think is excessive. There was a meeting at the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Dec. 29 of all the traffic men of the 
different lumber companies, when the question was discussed 
at length, and it is likely a protest will be made. 

The report of the Real Estate Exchange on the building 
activities of the last year is to the effect that 1916 was 
the best recent year St. Louis has had. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 2.—General lumber trade conditions in the Southwest 
are good, and lumbermen are without exception preparing for 
a big spring business. Business in general shows no slack- 
ening with the passing of the holiday season, and the oil 
boom in the Kansas and Oklahoma field, with increasing 
prices for crude and extension of productive territory, is 
adding to the prosperity of this section. The passing of the 
holiday season and the local embargoes has brought a 
further eisement in the car situation. 

Bank clearings in Kansas City increased $1,118,000,000 
last year, or 29.2 percent, and lacked less than three days’ 
business to bring them up to the $5,000,000,000 mark. This 
fs the greatest gain ever made. Bank deposits at the end 
of the year were more than $1,000,000,000 above the totals 
at the close of 1915. Building permits for the year in 
Kansas City, Mo., alone were $11,563,444 and for December 
$775,350. Builders look for a large increase this year, partly 
because of the centering of the oil industry here. 

Despite the excellent rural trade last fall, lumbermen here 
say they will not feel the full effect of last year’s big crops 
until this spring. Country yards, as a rule, have carried 
over smaller stocks this winter than ever before. Predictions 
are for an early spring because of the severe cold last month, 
and salesmen are warning retailers not to be caught unpre- 
pared. 

Discussing conditions, R. A. Long, chairman of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., said: “The winter lumber trade has 
been very satisfactory. The general feeling is very opti- 
mistic and I look for a very active trade as soon as spring 
opens. Yard stocks are small, due to railroad congestion, 
but there has been some improvement in the car situation 
and I believe the outlook is very promising.” 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change, spent the last week on a visit to the company’s 
mills. Captain White, who recently was appointed a member 
of the Government shipping board, will remain here until 
the Senate has acted on his nomination. If he is confirmed 
he will immediately arrange his affairs preparatory to taking 
up his residence at Washington. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 3.—The car shortage is a thing of the past in Texas, 
according to reports received from the railroads in response 
to requests by the State Railroad Commission. The Orient, 
Frisco, International & Great Northern, Gulf Coast lines, 
Rock Island and Texas & Pacific report a surplus of all cars 
over those wanted by shippers for loading, but at certain 
stations there still is a shortage of box cars. ‘These lines 
reported a total of 2,687 empty cars on hand to orders for 
1,605, disclosing an apparent surplus of over 1,000 cars, 
Two Santa Fe lines reported a surplus of all equipment, 
while the Texas & Pacific is sending out more cars than it 
is receiving. A meeting of heads of the larger railroads in 
Texas was held in Dallas last Thursday to discuss the situa- 
tion and to make plans for preventing the shortage during 
the coming year. Lumber dealers also report considerable 
relief in the car situation. While this condition is satis- 
factory, the reaction on prices of yellow pine is now the 
matter of greatest anxiety. With the movement of material 
there seems to be no question but that prices will drop, 
especially in the case of manufacturers who have been stock- 
ing up their mills. 

The hardwood market has been steadily improving, with 
many articles scarce. ‘This is especially true of cottonwood, 
for which there has been a big demand and which brings 
almost any price asked. Orders for cottonwood have been 
filled during the last week by the South Texas Lumber Co. 
at $52 a thousand. Inquiries are beginning to come in from 
the railroads and indications are that they will soon be 
placing orders for large quantities of material. 

Reports from all Texas cities show that a general condi- 
tion of prosperity has prevailed during the year. Contracts 
for new buildings costing $2,747,244 were let by the State. 
Building permits in Houston for 1916 aggregated $3,086,870 ; 


San Antonio, $3,000,000; Beaumont, $1,009,814; Dallas, 
$4,000,000. 

A strong delegation, including prominent lumbermen, has 
been named by Governor James E. Ferguson to attend the 
International Forestry conference, to meet in Washington, 
Jan. 18 and 19, where especial consideration will be given 
to, the fight against the white pine blister disease. Governor 
Ferguson was one of the first of a dozen governors to re- 
spond to the call of President Pack, of the conference. The 
delegation from Texas is as follows: W. Goodrich Jones, 
president of the Texas Forestry Association; J. R. Foster, 
secretary of the association and State Forester; J. Lewis 
Thompson, W. B. Scott, Richard F. Burgess, W. B. Brazelton, 
J. L. Cline, O. C. Charlton, R. A. Gilliam, J. M. Gilbert, 
George C. Vaughn, Scott Key and J. G. Bower. 

Not a single lumber shipment left the port of Galveston 
or subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas City during 
the last week of 1916. ‘The freight embargo on shipments 
out of Galveston was removed by the Morgan line beginuing 
Dec. 27, the provision being made that lumber be accepted 
in such quantities as can be accommodated without con- 
gesting facilities and under special permission. 

The Western Naval Stores Co., now located at Newton, 
Tex., will remove to Jasper, Tex., about Jan. 15. LL. M. 
Autry, vice president and general manager, and B. P. Cole- 
man, treasurer, visited Jasper last week and arranged for a 
suitable site and buildings. The company has plants at 
Turpentine, Browndel, Brookland, Wenasco, Doucette, Keith- 
ton, Tex., and Bancroft and Merryville, La. A new plant 
will also be erected at Village Mills. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has paid to the Houston Oil Co. 
$1,445,312.50 during 1916 in installments under its stumpage 
contract, according to the annual report of the Houston Oil 
Co. for the year ended Sept. 30, 1916, just issued. ‘The lat- 
ter company has also received $28,138 from stumpage and 
hardwood sales. Installments still to be received from the 
Kirby Lumber Co. up to June 30, 1925, aggregate $17,076,- 
787, which is figured in its assets column while current 
assets include minimum stumpage payment of Kirby Lumber 
Co. accrued to Sept. 30, 1916, amounting to $390,625. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 2.—With the stocks of retail yards standing about 75 
percent of normal, with stocks at the mills considerably 
broken and incomplete, and with the general prosperous con- 
dition of the country, agriculturally and industrially, Beau- 
mont Jumber manufacturers enter upon the New Year with 
the brightest prospects in years. 

Yards are in the midst of taking inventories and the 
mills are running a little brisker to patch up their depleted 
stocks, so the real activity in buying will not, it is believed, 
begin until about the middle of January, altho a great 
many inquiries are coming in and the demand is unusually 
good for this season of the year. Prices are firm on all items 
and are strong on flooring and siding, which seem to be 
searce at all the mills. 

Locally the conditions were never better. The farmers 
have had an excellent year and the bank clearings, building 
permits and postal receipts in Beaumont last year show in 
a concrete way how Beaumont stands. Building permits last 
year totalled $1,009,814, as compared with $685,398 for 1915. 
This was the first time the permits ever reached $1,000,000 
in any one year. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan, 2.—Shipments from this district are much larger in 
volume than most millmen expected, especially at this time 
of the year. Taking the car shortage into consideration, 
everything looks very encouraging for the coming year. A 
number of large schedules are reported as ready to be sub- 
mitted after Jan. 1, and every indication is that the pres- 
ent demand will continue. Several reports have been re- 
ceived lately from the Mexican market, indicating that the 
demand from that section will soon open up. The volume 
shipped into that section has been rather small for the 
last year or two. There also are rumors to the effect that 
foreign governments soon will place a number of orders for 
southern yellow pine, calling for all grades and sizes. The 
export trade in 12x12-inch, 25, 27 and 380 feet lineal aver- 
age, and prime is increasing daily and prices are advancing 
very satisfactorily. Many of the mills report that the trade 
with farmers in the different sections is increasing steadily, 
and that the volume sold this year is almost double that 
sold in any one of the last several years, which is attributed 
to the high prices obtained for cotton and sugar cane, and 
also to the fact that there has been a material increase in 
the building permits issued in the various cities of the 
South. 

The call for heavy construction timbers is very much 
better than for some time previous, most shipments going 
to the western States and many to eastern States. The 
railroads are still busy placing orders for construction 
timbers and smaller timbers for use in repair purposes, No. 
1 rough heart being in more frequent request than other 
workings. Stringers, especially 28-foot, are in excellent 
call, with 24- and 26-foot increasing in demand and prices 
on both items holding steady at $30 on 28-foot and $26 on 
24- and 26-foot. Ties, both rough heart and No. 1 square 
E&S, are in excellent demand, with the volume shipped in 
December showing a very large increase. Switch ties also 
are very active, this month’s volume of shipments being 
almost double that of last month and gemand still con- 
tinues good. 

Caps, both No. 1 square E&S and rough heart, are in good 
demand, and prices on both grades hold steady. Fourteen 
by 14-inch, 14-foot, still continues to lead in the call, with 
12x14-inch, 14-foot, increasing in demand. Sills, which 
have moved slowly during the last several weeks, move in 
larger volume again and higher prices are obtained. Thirty- 
six- and 38-foot lengths continue to lead in demand, with 
40- and 50-foot showing up very much better. Oil rig tim- 
bers are fairly active and prices are increasing constantly. 
Most rig timbers are going to Kansas and Oklahoma, and an 
occasional order from Louisiana is booked. Paving block 
stock does not move as well as when last reported, but prices 
hold at former levels. No. 1 square E&S leads in the call, 
with No. 1 S&E climbing upward. Smaller timbers, such 
as 4x4- to 10x10-inch move in larger volume than for 
several months, with No. 1 square E&S and rough heart 
leading in demand and prices on all grades advancing very 
satisfactorily. Dimension Nos. 1 and 2 are moving in 
good volume, considering that several mills are out of the 
market and that others have closed their sawmills until the 
car supply shows an improvement. Several of those mills 
that were closed down on account of the great shortage 
have now started operations again. Some report that their 
ear supply is back to normal and others that it is somewhat 
better than for several months, and is gradually getting 
back to normal. Prices on both Nos, 1 and 2 dimension are 
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increasing very satisfactorily. Several of the mills have 
issued new price lists this month with an advance of 50 
cents to $1 on almost all items, and report business very 
encouraging. Many mills report themselves oversold on 
many items and a shortage of others. The 16-foot length 
still continues to move in larger volume than any other 
length. No. 3 dimension moves in larger volume than 
for many months, with prices showing an upward tendency. 
Boards No. 1 are not showing as great activity as last 
month, but prices are much better than when last reported. 
One by 12-inch still continues to lead in volume, with 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch increasing steadily both in demand and prices. 
Boards No. 2 continue to hold their former position as to 
demand and prices on all sizes are increasing steadily. 
Twelve-inch boards in both %- and }%-inch thicknesses, are 
leading in activity and prices show a splendid increase. The 
movement of’ No. 3 boards is very much larger than last 
month, with prices on all sizes showing an increase of 
about $1. All grades of shiplap have advanced in price and 
demand holds up well. One by 8-inch leads in demand and 
1x10-inch is increasing steadily. Many of the mills have 
a well assorted stock of No. 3 on hand. Car material, 
especially decking and siding, moves in great volume, with 
prices on both items showing a substantial advance. Roof- 
ing and lining are in increasing demand, and prices also 
show a very satisfactory advance. Plaster lath does not 
move as well as when last reported, but the price never- 
theless is advancing steadily. Byrkit lath is sold in fair 
volume only and prices are about the same as when last 
reported. Demand for fencing still continues very good, 
with prices on all grades and sizes showing very good 
advances. One by 6-inch still leads in volume of transac- 
tions and 1x4-inch is increasing daily. No. 3 fencing also is 
in better call and prices are about $1 above last month’s 
quotations. Demand for molding slackened somewhat, but 
prices are about the same. Jambs, which have been rather 
slow during the last several weeks, show a substantial gain 
both in price and demand. Casing and base also show a very 
good increase in volume and prices are much better than 
last week. B and better surfaced, C surfaced and rough 
finish all are moving fairly well, and prices on all grades 
show a very satisfactory increase. Drop siding shows up 
much better than last week, both in price and volume, with 
sand better still leading in demand and Nos. 1 and 2 show- 
ing a very good increase in movements. Partition and 
bevel siding are only moderately active and prices on both 
items are at about the same level as formerly. B and better 
in both items are leading in volume, and No. 1 moves brisker 
than for several months. Ceiling, 5-inch, could hardly 
enjoy a better demand than it has had during the last 
several months. B and better is leading in volume and No. 
1 is increasing steadily. Prices on all grades are improving. 
One-half-inch and %-inch still continue to move in fair 
volume only, with prices about the same as when last re- 
ported. Flooring, 1x38-inch, is not in such good demand as 
when last reported, but prices are holding steady on most 
items and increasing on others. Flooring, 1x4-inch, moves 
in splendid volume, with B and better EG, and B and better 
FG and No. 1 FG leading in demand, with prices on all three 
increasing daily. No. 3 stock in all sizes are increasing in 
volume and prices are advancing steadily. It is hoped that 
the present demand will continue, as heretofore No. 3 stock 
has been rather sluggish. 

The general opinion is that business will continue good 
and that in the near future the lumber business will see a 
very material improvement. Everything points to a very 
prosperous new year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 1.—Private advices received from Washington last 
week stated that Carl F. Speh had resigned his position 
with the Agricultural Department in order to accept the 
secretaryship of the Rosin & Turpentine Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, which is in process of organization here. Mr. 
Speh has taken an active interest in the preliminary or- 
ganization work, and spent several weeks in this territory. 
IIe served as secretary at a meeting held here some days 
ago, which appointed A. J. Taylor, L. F. Guerre and L. N. 
Dantzler a committee to perfect the organization. This 
committee is empowered to select a secretary, and the Wash- 
ington telegram would indicate that the selection has been 
made and that the organization is an assured fact. 

A dispatch from Amite City, La., announces that the 
Amite Naval Stores Co. (Ltd.) has purchased turpentine 
rights on a large tract of land southeast of Amite City. 
owned by the Gullet Gin Co., and will open an office at 
that place. The naval stores company is now publishing 
its charter. Its officers are A. J. McLeod, president; J. H. 
Newton, vice president, and R. O. Allen, secretary-treasurer. 

Vicksburg, Miss., reports that a site there has been se- 
lected and secured by the Dixie Cooperage Co., which wili 
manufacture coiled elm hoops, getting its logs by rail and 
river. The Dixie company is backed, according to the Vicks- 
burg report, by O. K. Trook, of Indianapolis; BE. E. Meek, 
Dale Welsh, and John E. Osborn, of Greensburg, Ind., who 
ire operating cooperage plants also at Helena, McGehee and 
Jennie, Ark. 

The Southern Pine Association announces the appointment 
of G. V. Dryden, of Kansas City, as expert cost accountant. 
Mr. Dryden’s headquarters will be at New Orleans, and he 
will direct the task of working out a uniform accounting 
system. 

The New Orleans Dock Board has invited bids on the con- 
struction of the new Dumaine Street wharf, its advertise- 
ment explaining that “all creosoted piling, lumber and wood 
block” will be furnished by the board itself, the bidder to 
furnish “all labor and other material.” Bids will be ac- 
cepted up to Jan. 24, at 8 p. m. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 7—Great improvement has been noted in the car 
shortage lately, and many of the mills are now receiving 
most of their requirements, except in box cars, which still 
are rather scarce on a number of lines. This improvement, 
together with the steady prices that are prevailing and the 
good holiday Season demand, causes the yellow pine market 
situation to be very encouraging with the opening of the 
New Year and prospects bright for a big business during the 
year, Buying is a little slack during the inventory period, 
but when this is over much activity is expected. Prices gen- 
erally are holding steady, with no tendency to decline. 
Tocally the demand continues good. The building inspector's 
report for 1916 shows permits issued representing a total of 
$1,124,378, which exceeded the 1915 total by 353,974. The 
—_ for December was $180,040, as against $87,012 for the 
— month of 1915. Reports received by the Texas Railroad 
vommission from five of the larger lines in answer to a 
pt for data on the car situation. show improvement in 

he shortage. “The shortage in Texas has passed for the sea- 





son,’ said J. M. Herbert, vice president of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railroad. ‘‘We want to prevent another short- 
age next season. We are working out a plan for the rapid 
interchange of cars that will be one method of relieving the 
situation when moving stock becomes congested.” 

Congressman J. T. Watkins has introduced two appropria- 
tion bills, which have been referred to congressional commit- 
tee, for improvement of the Red and the Sabine rivers for 
navigation purposes. One bill calls for $100,000 for improv- 
ing the Red from Fulton, Ark., to its mouth. With the river 
improved, restoration of navigation is expected, especially 
between Shreveport and New Orleans. The other bill calls 
for $30,000 for procuring and operating a snagboat to remove 
logs and timber from the Sabine River between Orange, Tex., 
and Logansport, La. It is estimated that enough logs and 
timber can be obtained to pay for the improvement. 

With the election of George Freeman jr., superintendent of 
the Victoria Lumber Co., as president of the Louisiana State 
Fair Association for 1917, the local lumber fraternity recently 
was shown high honor by the board of directors of the fair 
association. 

Announcement is made by the St. John Sucker Rod Ce., 
Winsboro, La., that within a few days it will begin operations 
at its mill, sawing pine and oak. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 30.—Florida, unlike any other southern timber State, 
has not yet attained its zenith in the manufacture of lum- 
ber, but it is making rapid strides in that direction. Dur- 
ing the year just closing Florida’s development in a lumber 
way has been phenomenal. Timber owners and manufac- 
turers in other sections of the yellow pine and cypress belt 
have within the year turned their eyes to this State, and 
they have bought and are still buying at an amazing rate 
such of Florida’s stahding timber as is available. Thus 
Florida is coming rapidly into its own as a lumbering 
State and to the interesting history which it has made 
along these lines during the present year will be added 
next year probably one of the most remarkable pages of 
lumber development ever recorded in the annals of southern 
lumberdom. 

Association work has taken a firm hold upon the lum- 
bermen of Florida as well as all of the southeastern States 
and the achievement along these lines during the last year 
has been noteworthy. The association idea has become 
firmly imbedded in the minds of all classes of lumbermen—- 
many who heretofore have been totally indifferent or at 
least lukewarm in association work. Some who have never 
been interested in the movement before are now enthusiastic 
association men. Three large associations are doing much 
good along broad association lines, to say nothing of the 
activities of several community associations of various sorts 
which look after purely local conditions. These are the 
Southern Pine Association, the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, all of which are working along general broad lines, 
while the crate interests are looked after by the Southeastern 
Package Club. Another group of dimension mills, asso- 
ciated with several jobbers, operate thru the Yellow Pine 
Exchange. The retailers have their own organization and a 
few small groups of mills have their local organizations. 
The millwork people of the South have an effective associa- 
tion with headquarters in Atlanta. 

Membership of the Southern Pine Association in the South- 
east has increased rapidly during 1916 and the work that 
is being done by this association has been of great benefit 
to the mills in this section. The work has grown to be so 
voluminous and important that there has recently been some 
discussion about establishing an eastern office of the asso- 
ciation in Jacksonville. The Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association came over here about two years ago 
and now has a membership of about a dozen of the large 
mills in this section. The association maintains a branch 
office in Jacksonville and the semiannual meetings of the 
association are held here. The eastern membership is loud 
in its praise of the great work for a common good that is 
being done for the cypress trade. Codédperation in associa- 
tion work during the last year has elevated the lumber 
business to a higher standard than it ever before enjoyed. 

That the Southeast is going to enjoy a year of unprece- 
dented prosperity is obvious from the signs of the times 
that are everywhere apparent. First, there is a more com- 
plete organization among the sawmills than ever before 
and the manufacturers are better versed in fundamental and 
ethical conditions. They are well lined up for the campaign 
of 1917, content in the knowledge that the Southeast, with 
its railroads and its deep water facilities on both the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, will be a most strategic 
base for the distribution of lumber to the northern markets 
and to the various export markets of the world. In this 
connection must be mentioned the amazing business that has 
and is still being done in a lumber way with Cuba. The 
little island has been buying so freely for several months 
that it has been impossible to obtain bottoms enough to 
transport the lumber. Several direct sailing lines have been 
permanently established from the Gulf and ocean seaports 
with Cuba. Besides this the Florida East Coast Railroad 
carries a heavy volume of lumber to Key West which is 
transshipped to the island. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 2.—Lumber dealers have entered the new year with 
considerable faith in the outlook. Every tendency of the 
situation gives promise for the future. Curtailment by the 
mills during the last year has prevented a slump in the mar- 
ket by overproduction, and the present demand is steady and 
consistent. 

An open winter in the Southeast has resulted in more 
than normal building activities, and the demand for building 
material is considerable. The general prosperity of the coun- 
try has resulted in much money being turned intoepermanent 
structures either as homes or for speculative purposes, 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 2.—The beginning of the new year shows a consider- 
able increase in lumber movements thru this port over ship- 
ments for the last four months. Ten vessels cleared from 
Gulfport during September, carrying 7,626,000 feet; nine 
vessels in October with 10,662,000 feet; in November thir- 
teen vessels took 11,815,000 feet; and in December fifteen 
vessels carried 14,319,000 feet. The shipments for January 
should reach 16,000,000 feet, there being fourteen vessels 
in port taking on cargo and a dozen or more en route. One 
vessel will clear from this port during the month with 
Wisconsin pine, one with oak crossties, one with oak lumber 
and possibly fifteen with longleaf pine lumber and timber. 
Exporters are very much pleased with the outlook for the 
new year. 

The local retail lumber business is very quiet at present, 


but is expected to improve materially within the next thirty 
days. Prices for all grades remain firm, at an average 
advance of $4 a thousand over September (1915) quotations. 
The numerous buildings to be erected at the Centennial 
grounds together with a large number of residences and 
boarding houses to be erected next summer, will greatly 
increase the demand for building materials of all kinds. 

The sawmills in this section are running on full time, 
and the beginning of the new year finds prospects of in- 
creased activity in all lines of business much more promising 
than at any time during the last three years. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 2.—The manufacturers in this section. are beginning 
the new year with their order files well filled with orders at 
fairly good prices. Their stocks are larger than usual, but 
they can be worked down very easily if a sufficient number 
of cars can be furnished. During the last week cars have 
been more plentiful and if the supply will increase a little 
during the next few weeks the mills that have been forced 
to reduce their output will be able to resume operations in 
full, tho none of them is expected to run at full capacity 
until the car situation is entirely relieved. 
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will be satisfied 


YOUP aise wisn 
Trade hor lege: on 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the “Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 
LONG 


rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 




















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lt 


Manufacturers of 








Sales Office, 
ey HODGE, LA. 


softshurtear Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HvGH CorRY, P ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


res. D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HUvGH Corry, JR. Treas. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 















Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


ond Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 
South Bellingham, 


E. K. Woo Washington. 


‘ompoe LAUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 

Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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The Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good profit 
on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


*““Woco’”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting custo- 
mers, They are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing, 
in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 


= W.S. NURENBURG, - ~- Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. = 
Era. 


Quality 


THAT’S GUARANTEED 





and is identified by the trade 
mark of the manufacturer can 
always be relied upon. For de- 
pendable Quality and Grades insist 
on having this trade mark — 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Try ‘* Electric Brand ”’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir, Lumber and Cedar Siding 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eestero Mer. = PV ERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


: JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 2.—The local lumber market is slightly off on account 
of the inactivities of the holidays. The car situation is 
better than it has been and all shipments are going forward 
with greater regularity. This is having a tendency to keep 
the market lower. 

Mississippi dealers are hoping for a better domestic and 
foreign trade in 1917. The foreign trade particularly fell 
off during the last year, exports thru Mississippi ports 
being less than they have been in years. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Jan. 2.—-The beginning of the new year sees Montgomery 
lumbermen more hopeful than ever before. Sales of yellow 
pine, hardwood and shingles have not been as good as the 
lumbermen hoped for, but building permits issued during the 
last two days indicate that the citizens will spend much 
money for new residences and business houses. On Tuesday 
the building department issued permits for the erection of 
twenty residences in a section of the city opened only a 
short time ago. The work on these buildings will begin 
this week and much material will be used. 

There have been no changes in the prices of either hard- 
wood, yellow pine or shingles this weck. 

The annual report of the Montgomery building inspector, 
which includes December, shows that in 1916 there was an 
increase of $60,045 in the cost of buildings and repairs over 
the previous year. The report also shows that more per- 
mits were issued, their total valuation during the twelve 
months of 1916 being $444,929, as compared with $384,883 
in 1915. 

The Atlantic Mill & Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., New 
York City, Charlottesville, Va., and Albany, Ga., has opened 
an office at Tuscaloosa and will employ buyers to travel 
thru the yellow pine district of Alabama. It is planned 
to. ship about 200 cars of yellow pine from this State 
every month. R. V. Elledge, who for the last eight years 
has been actively engaged in the yellow pine lumber busi- 
ness in Alabama, will have charge of the office. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 1.—It is announced that J. H. Burton & Co., promi- 
nent New York wholesalers and exporters, will open a 
branch office in Orange within the next few days, the office 
to be in charge of Robert Morgan. Having formerly been 
associated with his father in the export lumber business 
here, Mr. Morgan is thoroly familiar with the trade in this 
section. Burton & Co. do a large and constantly increasing 
coastwise and export business, having branch offices in 
Chicago, Mobile and New Orleans. 

The schooners Deane and Martha, both of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co.’s fleet, returned this week from Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and Tampico, Mexico, respectively. The 
Martha will load at once, probably for a West Indian port. 

The Deane is to be rerigged before making another voyage. 

Local mills were closed for a very brief period during the 
holiday season. Inquiry is reported good, with prices firm. 
3ill orders remain unusually firm, mills that are in a posi- 
tion to furnish them being able to name practically their own 
prices. While the market as a whole is quiet just now, local 
authorities are decidedly optimistic over the outlook and be- 
lieve there will be continued improvement during the early 
months of 1917. 

Coincidentally with the receipt of the charter of the Gulf 
Sabine & Red River Railroad, owned by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., announcement is made that daily freight service 
will be instituted over this line from Niblett’s Bluff, La., to 
the front—a distance of about fifty miles—within a few 
days. Completion of a steel bridge on the extension is all 
that remains to be done before inaugurating this service. 
Officers of the road are to be selected at an early date, it is 


announced. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 3.—Complete reports of Boston building operations 
during the last year show that 1916 has been the best year 
Hub building constructors ever have had, so far as total 
value of work is concerned. But labor has been searce and 
expensive, many strikes have interfered with contracts, 
building materials have steadily increased in cost until 
some, other than lumber, have reached almost prohibitive 
prices, railroad congestion and freight embargoes have 
caused loss thru delays and broken contracts, so it does not 
necessarily follow that 1916 has also been the most profit- 
able for the builders. Lumber dealers have no cause for com- 
plaint, however, as preliminary statements indicate that 
the volume of lumber handled thru this distributing center 
the last year has been the greatest in history and that the 
margin of profit has, on the average, been fairly satisfac- 
tory. 

The report of Building Commissioner Patrick O’Hearn 
for the last eleven months sbows that during this period 
21,525 permits were granted by his department, authorizing 
work estimated to cost $30,544,967. Eleven months only 
are reported upen because of a change in the system of 
keeping records, beginning the year with Jan. 1 instead of 
Feb. 1 as heretofore. This report does not cover all of the 
building operations in the city, as $84,143,300 worth of 
buildings owned by the Federal, State and county govern- 
ments, transportation companies ete. are exempted from the 
city building laws and no record is available of extensive 
improvements, extensions and repairs made the last year to 
these properties. 

Excluding alterations etc. the building construction re- 
ported upon in this city the last eleven months is classified 
as follows: First class (all woodwork prohibited), 348 per- 
mits costing $7,998,935; second class (partly wood), 502 
permits costing $9,289,740; third class (wood frame), 1,286 
permits costing $4,824,203. 

A projected strike of teamsters, which proprietors of lum- 
ber yards here feared might interfere seriously with busi- 
ness, has fallen thru, the union leaders deciding not to call 
a general strike inasmuch as most of the master teamsters 
had signed the union agreement calling for a wage increase 
of $2 a week. Only a few men walked out in stables whose 
proprietors had not signed the new scale. 

Announcement by the Bethlehem Steel Co. of a $100,000,- 
000 program for the development of its properties is of much 
interest to lumbermen here, who expect to sell material to 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, a Bethlehem prop- 
erty ten miles south of here at Quincy which will share 
largely in the expenditures. The plans include construction 
of a new hospital, a clubhouse for employees, machine shop 
and a new berth large enough to permit construction of one 
of the huge new United States battle cruisers, contract for 
which has been awarded by the Government to the Fore 
River concern. 

The Master Builders’ Association, of this city, whose mem- 
bership includes a number of lumber dealers of Greater 


Boston, held its annual New Year’s party last Friday. Nine 
of the thirteen living charter members were present, includ- 
ing William H. Sayward, secretary of the association and 
chairman of the State Building Law Commission, which re- 
cently reported to the State legislature a proposed uniform 
State building law, which has been commented upon at 
length in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Martin A. Brown, treasurer of the Woodstock Lumber Co., 
this city, one of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns 
in the country which sells direct to the retail trade, has 
been elected general manager of the Parker-Young Co., 
which has mills at Orleans, Vt., and at Lisbon, N. H. This 
concern manufactures many articles of wood, high grade 
piano sounding boards being one of its leaders. It also 
saws box shooks extensively. His new duties will not inter- 
fere with Mr. Brown’s management of the Woodstock Lumber 
Co., which he organized. 


NEW YORK 


Jan, 2.—Trade fell off a little last week, owing to inter- 
vening holidays. Inquiries are good and little complaint 
is made by buyers regarding prices. At the same time there 
is a strong disposition to hold off further purchases until! 
the question of deliveries is more firmly established. Re- 
tailers are busy in some special Jines, but house building de- 
mand is quiet and there is plenty of evidence that yard 
managers feel that the next two months will be quiet. The 
open weather permits whatever building there is to get well 
under way, but new contracts of consequence are not apt 
to be started at this time of year, for which reason yards 
are expected to confine their new purchases to requirements 
only. 

Retailers in interior points are benefited by the difficulty 
of deliveries at terminals where the embargoes apply most 
rigidly, and when a mill is fortunate enough to be so lo- 
eated as to obtain sufficient cars it can practically control 
the market in its line because buyers are more concerned 
with deliveries than they are with prices and any whole- 
saler or manufacturer who can guarantee delivery can make 
a handsome profit on his holdings. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


Dec. 30.—The loggers of this district are enjoying the 
finest weather for operations in the timbered districts that 
has prevailed for several years. Sandpoint and Spokane 
dealers in cedar products have contracted heavily with 
timbermen of the Bonners Ferry district. 

The sawmill of the Libby Lumber Co. has been closed down 
owing to shortage of cars. The plant of the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co., of Bonners Ferry, is being thoroly overhauled 
preparatory to the resumption of work in the spring. The 
officers of the company here plan to cut as much if not 
more than usual during the coming season. 

The sawmill of the St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, 
Ida., has been closed down for overhauling and repair- 
ing. 
The Inland Paper Co.’s pulp wood camp at Addie, Ida., 
has been closed down for the winter owing to shortage of 
water in Ruby Creek. Operations will be resumed in the 
spring. The company has transferred its crews to Riverton, 
Ida. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 2.—Title of Grayson M. P. Murphy 
in the properties of the Monarch Lumber Co., Kenton, a 
suburb of this city, was declared void by Judge Kavanaugh, 
of the State Circuit Court.. The decision also voids the 
title of Lester David, who organized the Monarch Mills Co., 
a corporation backed by C. A. Sheppard and a group of local 
capitalists for the purpose of operating the plant, part of 
which has been idle for a long time. The decision declares 
void the now contested contract of Mr. David to acquire the 
properties for the Monarch Mills Co. W. D. Wheelwright, 
president of the Pacific Export Lumber Co., is suing David 
and the owners of the Monarch Mills Co. to destroy the 
company’s rights on the ground that David entered a prior 
contract to sell the property to him. The decision now dis- 
poses of the contest between Wheelwright and David. Murphy 
from whom David acquired title, secured his rights in the 
properties from Capt. E. W. Spencer, who held a judgment 
against the Monarch Lumber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 2.—On the application of G. C. 
Hall, of Pocomoke City, Md., Judge Thompson in the United 
States District Court appointed Francis M. Gumbes tempo- 
rary receiver for the William B. Lukens Lumber Co., whole- 
saler, specializing in Florida cypress, with offices in the 
Widener Building. Mr. Hall, who is a stockholder, claims 
that the company has assets beyond its liabilities, but that it 
can not meet its current obligations and a temporary receiver 
is necessary to prevent the assets being wasted in litigation 
with its creditors. A statement shows assets of $202,810 
and liabilities of $193,335. An answer admitting the aver- 
ments of the bill and assenting to the appointment of the 
receiver was filed by the company. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 2.—The Eddy Lumber Co. ; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. Liabilities are listed at $24,000 and 
assets at $38,000, much of which are slow or doubtful ac- 
counts, according to petition. 


BELIZABETH-PAINTED Post, N. J., Jan. 2.—F. J. Faulks has 
been appointed receiver for the Gordon Building Material & 
Lumber Corporation. i 


WILMINGTON, N. C., Jan. 2.—Atlantic Coast Veneecring Co. ; 
receiver appointed. 





LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 2.—Ward Lumber Co.; petition in 


bankruptcy. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


The Southland Lumber Co., of Davenport, Iowa, re- 
cently sold 128,000 acres of pine timberland, located in 
Natchitoches, Rapides, Sabine and Vernon Parishes, 
Louisiana. The purchasers are representatives of lumber 
companies at Long Leaf and Shreveport, La. The con- 
sideration was given as $10,000,000. 





W. H. Evans, operating a heading mill at McGehee, 
Ark., has sold 3,500 acres of timberland _to Dr. R. F. 
White, the land being east of McGehee and running back 
toward Arkansas City. Mr. Evans, who retains the tim- 
ber rights, recently bought the tract from the Bliss-Cook 
Oak Co. 





The BE. Sondheimer Co., of Memphis, Tenn,, and Sond- 
heimer, La., recently bought 15,000 acres of timberland in 
Tensas and Madison Parishes, Louisiana. The company 
will construct a railroad to the sawmill at Sondheimer. 


The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., of Coal Grove, Ohio, 
has bought a boundary of hardwood timber along the 
Dickenson County line in Virginia, adjacent to Kentucky. 
The company will develop the timber. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD. INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 2.—The vear opens with more optimism in hardwood 
circles than was the case at the first of last year. Orders 
on hand at the mills are increasing steadily, showing that 
there is great demand for all kinds of lumber, altho the car 
shortage continues to stand in the way of a heavier distribu- 
tion. These orders cover tens of millions of feet of plain and 
quartered white oak, plain red oak, poplar, chestnut, cotton- 
wood, gum_and cypress. In the case of plain and quartered 
red oak and cottonwood, the erders cover more than three- 
fourths of the stocks on hand, and as to white oak, poplar 
and chestnut more than one-half. Increases of stocks are 
noted in plain and quartered white oak, quartered poplar and 
cottonwood, and decreases appear in plain and quartered red 
oak, rough poplar and chestnut. Every item in the rough 
poplar lists shows decrease, and especially heavy ones in the 
common grades, where, also, the heaviest increases of orders 
are reported. 

Reports received from all classes of consumers indicate 
that they enjoyed a good year thruout, with much greater 
activity in the last six months than in the first half of the 
year. They call prospects most encouraging, this being par- 
ticularly the case with furniture factories and the planing 
mills. Contracting builders are preparing for a busy year, 
as architects have been bringing out many new plans, a large 
percentage of them covering suburban developments into 
which a much greater proportion of wood is certain to go 
than into city construction. 

Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, back from a recent visit 
to members in West Virginia territory, reports general satis- 
faction there with the prospects for the new year. This 
applies with especial emphasis to the manufacturers of oak 
and chestnut. He found that prices are very strong and 
that as much as $3 a thousand has been added to the quota- 
tions on many lines of these woods. He says that the de- 
mand for cross ties and car stocks is much better than at any 
time last year, and prices higher and the market in excellent 
shape. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, an examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission, has been in Cincinnati for several days in the 
interest of the commission. He has been engaged for some 
time in visiting various sections of the lumber fields of the 
country. Just now he is directing his inquiries to the hard- 
wood industry and is calling on members of the trade here 
and thruout the adjacent territory to collect data that may 
be made available for the commission. 

In the mention of speakers engaged by Secretary Weller 
for the convention of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, to be held in Cincinnati the latter 
part of this month, the name of one of them should have 
been Robert T. Belt, not Bell, the chief accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 2.—With the holidays past and stocktaking about over, 
the lumber trade has taken on renewed activity in many quar- 
ters. Buying is fairly good, in yellow pine and in hardwoods. 
Prices are firm and the tone of the trade is generally satis- 
factory. Lumbermen generally predict a good year in 1917 
and preparations have been made accordingly. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash are having a 
busy season and many plants are still in operation. Supplies 
are not large and prices rule firm. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods at good prices. 

The report of the Columbus building inspector for 1916 
shows that it was the banner year so far as local building is 
concerned. During the year there were 3,141 permits issued, 
having a valuation of $7,194,240, as compared with 2,836 
permits and a valuation of $4,928,425 in 1915. During 
December the department issued 111 permits, having a yalu- 
ation of $242,340, as compared with ninety-nine permits and 
a valuation of $150,340 in December, 1915. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 


Jan, 2.—The car shortage has so seriously affected the 
lumber industry that measures for its alleviation are being 
considered by the Central Division Shippers’ Association of 
West Virginia. Lumbermen here say that the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad lacks more than 40 percent of the necessary 
car equipment. The territory embraced by the membership 
of the asosciation includes the lumber interests shipping over 
the Baltimore & Ohio from Richwood to Clarksburg. taking 
in all the Webster corporations on the Midland road, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio branch, to Pickens. S. L. Richards is 
president of the association, and J. H. Brewster, of Weston, 
is secretary. 

In the course of a discussion on the combination of natural 
resources question, Bruce B. Burns, prominent Huntington 
lumber manufacturer, declared: ‘We want and court a little 
more authority for organization, and believe that in the end 
the people of the United States will profit by our getting it.” 
Mr. Burns is president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had been asked to express itself on the ques- 
tion. As explained by its president, the association is re- 
quested to vote for or against the report of the special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
recommending remedial legislation to permit codperative 
agreements under Federal supervision in those industries 
which involve primary natural resources, the agreements, if 
carried out, tending to conserve resources, lessen accidents 
and promote public interest. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Richwood, which 
controls extensive lumber operations in this section, will 
build a Standard gage railroad from Camden-on-Gauley to 
the Williams River, a distance of fifteen miles. 

The Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co., of Huntington, has closed 
a contract with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway whereby it 
will Supply the road with all cross ties required during 1917. 
he fulfillment of the contract, it is said, will mean the 
oe in the course of the year of more than 1,000,000 

Negotiations are said to be under way for the purchase 
of the real estate owned by the Welch Lumber Co., Graham, 
to be used for the establishing of a modern planing mill. 
J. ute Barrett heads the new concern. 
tune report of J. A. Viquesney, of Charleston, 
ware “orest, Game and Fish Warden, shows that the esti- 
fron sae to forest products during the biennial period 
io une 380, 1914, to June 30, 1916, totals $429,935.66. In 
re period there were 634 forest fires and the cost to the 
Counties of fighting the fires was $14,745.17. The report 





also. declares that the systematic cojperation of State, Fed- 
eral Government and private ownership has saved millions 
and millions of dollars each year. Before any organized 
effort was made to discover and control forest fires, $4,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 was annually lost in the forest products ; 
and now this loss has been reduced to, less than $200,000. 
Thru purchase under the Weeks law, the Federal Govern- 
ment will acquire an enormous acreage of forest land in 
West Virginia. There are now 18,706 acres in the Mononga- 
hela Valley ; 10,644 acres in the Potomac Valley; and 13,318 
acres in the Shenandoah Valley, all in the hands of the 
department of justice, and for condemnation. More than 
500 acres in each of these valleys are in the hands of the 
department for report. More than 46,000 acres were pur- 
chased by the Federal Government in this State last year. 
A total of 69,000 acres has also been authorized, exclusive 
of the Shenandoah Valley, in which a purchase of 124,569 
acres has been authorized, part of this being in Virginia. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 2.—The last week of 1916 brought an unexpected 
demand at retail yards for lumber for building purposes, 
thereby closing one of the best year’s the Indianapolis 
lumber trade ever has had. Building operations for De- 
cember had taken a decided slump until the last week, when 
with the revival of business the total value of operations 
pushed ahead of the total value for the corresponding month 
of 1915. The value of operations for the month was 
$527,664, compared with $434,736 for December, 1915. 

Complete building statistics for the year showed that 
operations for 1916 made a net gain of $1,841,397 over 1915. 
The total value of building operations for 1916 was $8,935,- 
039, as compared with $7,093,642 for the preceding year. 

Indianapolis lumbermen are well pleased with the showing 
made during 1916, especially as many of them declared at 
the beginning of the year that they did not expect a very 
busy season. The outlook for 1917 is said to be brighter 
than it was a year ago. 

Consuming plants are being operated to capacity, and 
orders are plentiful. Veneer plants are working overtime, 
and mills are working steadily to increase stocks. 

The Hoosier Handle Co., of Indianapolis, has leased the 
Goss stave mill at Martinsville, Ind., and is operating the 
plant under the management of Sherman Goss, of Martins- 
ville. The mill will saw handles in the rough and they will 
be shipped to Indianapolis for finishing. 

The Peabody Lumber Co., owning yards and sawmills at 
Columbia City, Lafountain, Rochester, Pierceton and Bour- 
bon, Ind., on Dec. 23 put into effect a raise of 26 cents 
per ten hour day for all employees, and announced that the 
raise would remain effective as long as present business 
conditions exist. 

Beginning with the first of the year all lumber yards in 
Indianapolis will be taxed at the rate of $50 a year. The 
city council last week passed an ordinance requiring the 
owners of lumber yards and companies conducting plants 
where lumber is stored to procure licenses from the city 
controller, the license fee being stipulated as $50 a year. 
The action of the council was taken to increase the revenues 
of the city because saloons that have been voted dry by 
remonstrance have reduced the revenue about $40,000 an- 
nually. Several retail lumbermen who are conversant with 
the financial condition of the city declare the move was 
taken merely to create propaganda for the “wets,’’ who are 
fighting antisaloon activity in other parts of Indianapolis. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan, 2.—The rising waters in the Ohio River came to a 
stand today at about 28 feet on the Government gage, or 
seven feet under the danger line. Unless there is more 
rain in the valley above it is expected the river will begin 
falling rapidly by Thursday of this week. The river be- 
came free of ice late last week and steamboats are running 
again and river business has been brisk. Many thousand 
railroad ties have been towed here from Green River re- 
cently. This is becoming one of the greatest tie markets 
in the West. Tie men predict a busy year, as they expect 
that the railroads will make considerable repairs and im- 
provements during the next twelve months. 

Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufacturers of this 
city, Dec. 30 loaded one car of ash lumber and one car of 
walnut lumber that had been sold to the British Govern- 
ment, the walnut to be used in the manufacture of aero- 
planes. About two weeks ago Maley & Wertz shipped a 
carload of walnut lumber to England. They are getting 
many inquiries concerning lumber for export purposes and 
say that the peace talk has not caused any falling off in 
their foreign business. Demand for walnut in this section 
is stronger than it has been for some time. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 2.—Nashville hardwood operators have ample cause 
to extend New Year greetings to the trade, for looking back 
across the season just closed the beacon lights of an in- 
creased volume of business and an even greater increase 
in revenues shed a wholesome glow. For from unsatisfac- 
tory prospects in January of 1916, operations in the local 
hardwood field steadily expanded both in demand and in 
advancement of the price list, until at the present time 
the issue before Nashville dealers is not so much a question 
of prices as a question of whether the stock is available to 
supply the call from consuming factories. 

A careful survey of the local market reveals the fact that 
the summary of 1916 is a cause for genuine gratification. 
True, the export business fell off thru shortage in bottoms, 
hazards resultant from undersea warfare operations and ex- 
orbitant freight rates, until it was practically nil. In fact, 
at the present time foreign operations, confined entirely to 
stocks which are intended for war munitions’ use under the 


Allies embargo, amount to only 1 percent of the current 


traffic. 

But the tone of the domestic trade has been so healthy 
and so steady in its increase of volume and price that 
all items on the general list have been advanced above 
the prevailing prices of January, 1916. That statement 
should be qualified with an exception of quartered oak, 
which has failed to keep pace with the remaining items 
and which for the last eighteen months has experienced 
a sluggish and unsatisfactory movement. 

A paramount feature of the local market during the last 
year has been the come-back of walnut. The scarcity of 


mahogany served to rehabilitate this stock in favor of 
both the furniture and piano factories and not in the last 
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five years has the demand for walnut been of the propor- 
tions existing at the present time. 

Practically all consuming factories were callers in this 
market during the last year and a number of Canadian fac- 
tories which shut down during the previous season made 
demands on the local operators for supplies. 

Despite the fact that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has but recently declared an embargo on all freight with 
the exception of coal and perishables, Nashville hardwood 
dealers are most sanguinary in predictions for an increased 
volume of domestic business during 1917. Opinion is gen- 
eral that the export trade will fall even below the present 
1 percent. Naturally there is existing some dissatisfaction 
over the Louisville & Nashville freight embargo, particu- 
larly for the reason that no relief is predicted for wecks. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 2.—The prices now being paid for ties are the highest 
in years. White oak ties have gone up from 36 cents to 40 
cents; red oak from 25 cents to 28 cents. 

The Arkansas Short Leaf Door Co., of Malvern, has just 
resumed operations after having been closed for nearly two 
weeks. J. A. McAlister, who arrived from Memphis, Tenn., 
a few days ago, is now in charge of the plant, which turns 
out doors, windows and sash, 

Manager J. A. Peace, of the Bott Bros.’ Manufacturing 
Co,’s stave factory at Harrisburg, said that his plant shipped 


160 carloads of finished staves in 1916, or fifty carloads more 
than were shipped during the preceding year. This plant 
was operated steadily thruout the last year, doing more busi- 
ness than in any other year of its history. 

W. F. Alfrey, of Little Rock; F. W. Hurley, of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., and J. T. Hammond, of Lake Village, have become 
proprietors of a new sawmill at Macon Lake, which will 
begin operations shortly after the first of the new year. Mr. 
Itammond already has contracted for timber and logs, and 
it is the ambition of the new proprietors to make their plant 
one of the largest of its kind in the country. At first the mill 
will be operated with three heading saws and one drag saw. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Ashton B. Taylor, of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., of 
Montgomery, Ala., was in Chicago during the week. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was in Chicago during the week on one of his periodical 
trips to this market. 


J. D. Tennant, vice president and superintendent of manu- 
facturing, and H. N. Ashby, manager of the tie and timber 
department, of the Long-bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
were in Chicago on business Thursday. 


H. P. Altman, Chicago representative of the Louisiana Red * 


Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., with Mrs. Altman and 
their two boys spent the Christmas holidays with Mr. Alt- 
man’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. James S. Altman, at Daven- 
port, Ia. 


Walter N. Kelley, of Walter N. Kelley Co., Detroit, Mich., 
while in Chicago Wednesday said that altho consumers in 
Detroit appeared to be well stocked up with supplies, espe- 
cially of northern products, Detroit lumbermen look for good 
spring trade. 


Ike W. Lincoln, who recently severed his connection with 
the Duncan Lumber Co. as representative in this territory 
to become associated with the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
as manager of its fir railroad and car material department, 
has left for the Pacific coast to study the situation there. 


James E. Emigh, of Helena, Ark., southern manager for the 
Utley-Holloway Co., of Chicago, was in Chicago this week. 
Speaking of southern conditions he said that on account of 
bad weather the log input at most of the mills was about 60 
percent of normal and the hardwood log supply at mills 
generally in the South will be shorter than usual this year. 


The Tilton River Lumber Co., which has its Chicago office 
at 721 Webster Building, is having a sawmill built at Mor- 
ton, Wash. The mill, which will be finished within a few 
months, will saw mostly fir and will have a capacity of 
100,000 feet daily. W. N. Gunton, who is western repre- 
sentative of the company, has offices in the L. C. Smith 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Winslow L. Gooch, of the United States Forestry Service, 
stationed at Sioux national forest at Camp Crook, South 
Dakota, stopped in Chicago during the week en route east 
on a business trip. While here he made it a special mission 
to get in touch with buyers of poles and posts. Mr. Gooch 
said considerable agricultural development was going on in 
South Dakota, especially with dairying and live stock. 


J. W. Sherwood, formerly of Orange, Tex., but now sales 
representative of the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, 
Tex., with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chi- 
cago during the early part of the week and called upon 
several of his friends whom he formerly knew in Texas. 
Speaking of the outlook Mr. Sherwood said that everything 
tended to show a good lumber trade during 1917, especially 
in the early part. 


The American Lumber & Export Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
has opened an office in Chicago, which is in charge of Nat 
F. Wolfe, who has been sales manager for the company at 
Birmingham for the last five years. The office is at 525 Lum- 
ber Exchange Building. Mr. Wolfe is familiar with this 
market, having formerly lived here while connected for several 
years with the Hilgard Lumber Co., which has offices in the 
McCormick Building. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday, en route 
to spend a week or more at Forrest City, Ark., where the com- 
pany is interested in the operation of the Forrest City Manu- 
facturing Co. C. G. Williams, who has been representing the 
George W. Jones Lumber Co. in Indiana and Illinois, has re- 
signed to take a position with the F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn. 


Frank N. Jones, who for the last eleven years has been 
connected with the William Buchanan and W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. interests in the South, has joined the sales 
force of the Louisiana Lumber Co., of Cairo, Ill., and is in 
charge of the wholesale department. For the last two 
years Mr. Jones has been sales manager of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co.; previous to that he was located for sev- 
eral years at the mill of the company at Stamps, Ark. 


Edward H. Schafer, vice president and manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., was in Chicago part of the week in conference with 
G. G. Rupley, representative in this territory for the com- 
pany. While here Mr. Schafer said that conditions on the 
Coast were improved. Prices were becoming more satisfac- 
tory and much is expected in the way of improvement in the 
export situation, due in a large measure to the extensive boat 
building now going on on the Coast. 


Paul S. Collier, who recently assumed the position of 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, was in Chicago early in the week on 
business. Speaking of the coming convention, which will 
be held at Syracuse, Jan. 24-25, he said that a fine program 
was being arranged and that members of the association who 
may attend will find awaiting them a program of much 
helpfulness. Mr. Collier, before becoming secretary of the 
association, was secretary of the Commercial Club of One- 
onta, N. Y. 


R. G. Keizer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., assistant manager of the 
Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, said while in 
Chicago on business Tuesday that the embargo situation 
still interfered seriously with the shipment of western 
products into eastern territory, but that a good spring busi- 
ness was expected, if the car situation eased up sufficiently 
to permit a freer shipment from the West. Just at present 
mills are not worrying over the eastern situation, he said, 
because they are so loaded with orders, but that it was the 
consumer more than anyone else who was the sufferer. 


John Lind, who before becoming secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Kenosha, Wis., three months ago, was 
secretary of the National Slack Cooperage Association, was 
in Chicago Tuesday and attended the luncheon of the Way 
and Means Committee of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. The luncheon was ‘held at La Salle Hotel and was 
addressed by George M. Reynolds, president of the Conti- 








nental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago, and Julean 
H. Arnold, American attache at Pekin, China. Speaking of 
his new position at Kenosha, Mr. Lind said that affairs 
are moving along nicely and that Kenosha at present is, 
industrially speaking, very active, the large factories of the 
city being taxed to capacity with work. 


Webb R. Ballord, general manager for the Somers Lumber 
Co., Somers, Mont., after spending the Christmas holidays 
at Davenport, Iowa, his boyhood home, was in Chicago a 
few days before returning west. While here he had oppor- 
tunity to greet some of his old acquaintances whom he 
had not seen in many years. Speaking of the lumber situ- 
ation he expressed the opinion that prices would remain 
good and that the lumber industry ought to expect a good 
year for 1917, at least for several months of it. 


James W. Glynn, who has charge of the land department 
of the Mississippi Lumber Co., of Quitman, Miss., and has 
been in Chicago a short period undergoing expert medical 
treatment, returned home this week much improved in 
health. While here Mr. Glynn, who is an oldtime lumberman, 
said that much better conditions exist with lumbermen in 
the South and that a good year is expected. He takes pride 
in the fact that he has been a reader of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN and its predecessor, The Timberman, since that 
publication was started. The Mississippi Lumber Co., like 
many other companies in the South, is taking an increasing 
interest in the matter of obtaining settlers for cut-over 
lands. The Mississippi Lumber Co. maintains a fine demon- 
stration farm near Quitman, and in every possible way the 
settlers are given aid in growing crops adaptable to that 
part of the State. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine de- 
partment of Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co., Railway Ex- 
change Building, is back in Chicago after a two weeks’ trip 
in the East. While away he visited New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and other points and reports 
finding conditions indicating a big volume of business this 
spring. Much complaint was made over the failure to obtain 
shipments, but lumbermen expressed a feeling that the car 
situation from now on will gradually become less serious. 
Mr. Mummert said that altho the railroads just now are not 
buying as heavily as they were the feeling generally is that 
the carriers will during the spring be in the market heavily 
again. On his return Mr. Mummert went to Kansas City 
for a couple of days, and there found representatives of 
the southern pine manufacturers very confident that the 
strong pine situation will continue. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., returned 
Thursday from Bradentown, Fla., where he went three weeks 
ago with Mrs. Griffith and their daughter Nina. Mrs. Grif- 
fith and Miss Griffith expect to remain in the South until 
April. Altho the trip was mostly for pleasure, Mr. Griffith 
did not lose the opportunity to talk over the lumber situa- 
tion with some southern lumbermen and found them very 
optimistic over the yellow pine situation. An incident of his 
trip, Mr. Griffith said, was finding that the new fine home of 
President Fuller, of the Manatee Steamship Co., on the Mana- 
tee River was finished in Wisconsin birch. Mr. Griffith, 
who has been going to Florida each winter for several sea- 
sons, reports finding the west coast of the State developing 
more substantially in an agricultural way and that he was 
told by officials of the Seaboard Air Line that during the vege- 
table season practically 1,200 cars of Florida grown fruit 
will be shipped out from the vicinity of Manatee, Palmetto, 
Sarasota and Bradentown. 


Charles M. Stewart, Detroit (Mich.) representative of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., was in Chicago 
this week on his way South to a gathering of the sales 
representatives of that company at the home office and 
mills. The four mills of the concern are located at Nat- 
albany, La.; Kentwood, La.; Norfield, Miss., and Ora, Miss., 
and have a joint capacity of 350,000,000 feet. The sales- 
men will spend about two weeks at the company’s mills 
becoming thoroly conversant with the operations of the 
concern and its stocks and timber. Mr. Stewart, who 
has represented the Natalbany concern in Michigan territory 
for seven years, brought the customary optimistic report 
regarding lumber trade conditions in the Motor City. Not 
only is there a good factory demand, but there has been a 
tremendous amount of house building in the city in recent 
years. Mr. Stewart will be joined by Jack J. Comerford, 
jr., of Detroit, son of J. J. Comerford, who will remain 
in the South some time acquiring practical experience in 
sawmilling and the general lumber business. 


George E. Farrell, of the States Relationship Committee 
of the Department of Agriculture, who has charge of the boy 
and girl club work, was a caller at the offices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association on Thursday. Mr. Far- 
rell explained that more than 200,000 farm boys and girls 
scattered over thirty-three States are now interested in the 
club work and he desired to learn if there was any way 
whereby lumber dealers, especially retailers in different 
communities, could extend codoperation in promotion of the 
work, which since its inception several years ago has been of 
much benefit to farm boys and girls. It is likely that some 
suggestions may be successfully worked out and that the 
National association: will seek to interest retail lumber deal- 
ers in the club work. Another visitor at the offices of the 
National association on Thursday was T. C. Montgomery, 
of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Winner, S. D., operator of 
a chain of line yards. Mr. Montgomery while in Chicago 
sought to learn of the work of the retail service depart- 
ment of the association and spent considerable time in dis- 
cussing it with H. R. Isherwood, who was recently placed 
in charge of that department. Mr. Montgomery was inter- 
ested in the display equipment, especially the models that 
the local lumber dealer can use in promoting sales. C. E. 
Paul, consulting engineer of the association, was in St. 
Louis Tuesday, where he attended a meeting of the special 
committee which is revising the building code of the Mound 
City. While in St. Louis Mr. Paul conferred with several 
local lumbermen on the question of the building code. 


H. D. Langille, of Portland, Ore., formerly of James D. 
Lacey & Co., was in Chicago part of the week and later left 
for a trip east. He said that when he left the Coast there 
was a general feeling of hope and assurance with lumbermen 
over 1917, and the belief was prevalent that the new year 
would be the best in the lumber industry on the Coast 
since 1906. He found that the real estate development on 
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the Coast was not notably active but that practically every 
other line of business, especially in jobbing and manufactur- 
ing lines, was as busy as in other parts of the country. 
Mr. Langille expressed the belief that the lumber industry 
on the Coast is to benefit considerably from the extensive 
amount of boat building now going on, especially at South 
Portland, and that the bottoms being built will be busy for 
several months carrying lumber, especially if the war should 
soon end. The lumber situation, especially that of fir, was 
gradually getting in a stronger position, he said, and manu- 
facturers find cars, especially on northern lines, somewhat 
easier. Labor conditions, he said, however, continue a 
menace and the I. W. W. thru the activity of paid ergan- 
izers is still causing considerable trouble in some producing 
sections. E. B. Hazen, also of Portland, vice president and 
general manager of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., was expected 
to reach Chicago from the Coast late in the week, Mr. 
Langille said. 





MISTAKE IN GIVING DATE OF ANNUAL 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an error 
was made in stating that the annual meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago would be held on Monday, Jan. 
22. Instead the meeting will be held on Monday, Jan. 15. 
It is quite likely that the meeting of the new board of di- 
rectors will be Jan. 22, tho no date has been positively set. 
Secretary E. E. Hooper and other association officials are 
busy arranging for the coming annual. 





TAKE OVER ENTIRE HOLDINGS 


The entire holdings of the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co., Leav- 
enworth, Wash., including sawmill plant, railroad and timber, 
have just been taken over by Lyon, Gary & Co., of Chicago, 
and associates, who have formed the Great Northern Lumber 
Co., to own and operate the newly acquired holdings, suc- 
ceeding the Lamb-Davis Lumber Co. This is one of the 
largest mill and timber deals negotiated in the West for a 
long time and indi- 


REVIEWS LUMBER HISTORY OF 1916 


In speaking of general conditions in 1916, R. S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, said that three depressing factors have been expe- 
rienced in the lumber business, despite the almost universal 
prosperity in other lines of business. Mr. Kellogg said: 

“The three depressing factors have been the very serious 
slump in prices in the spring and early summer; the car 
shortage during the fall and winter, and the increased cost 
of labor and supplies. For example, the lack of shipping 
facilities has been so severe in many cases that the receipts 
from shipments have been far less than the payrolls amounted 
to. A recent compilation by the best authorities of the 
prices of 111 commodities on the New York market com- 
pared with only two years ago shows a minimum increase 
of 19 percent, a maximum of 476 percent and an average of 
85 percent. Yet the official Government figures show that 
the lumber manufacturer in 1915 got 10 percent less a thou- 
sand feet than in 1906, and the 1916 prices will average 
little more than those of 1915. 

“The total consumption of lumber in the United States 
in 1916 was as large as we are ever likely to see. The best 
guess is that the cut was about 42,000,000,000 feet, against 
38,000,000,000 feet in 1915. A ray of hope for the new year 
is that conditions may become such as will permit of greater 
exports. However, the lumber industry should obtain much 
benefit from the better understanding of the problems of the 
industry shown by the various branches of the Federal 
Government. One theme that runs thru all the reports 
and statements of the Government bureaus is that the 
lumber manufacturers and timberland owners should do 
more to help themselves thru better methods of manufac- 
turing and merchandising and better public service. <A 
direct and immediate outcome of this determination by 
the lumbermen to do more to help themselves is the call 
issued by President Downman, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, for a meeting of the board of 
directors of that organization and of a special committee 





capital and employing Americans. Considerable American 
lumber is being brought into China from the Philippines and 
the market for Philippine lumber is growing. As the stand- 
ard of living in China rises, Mr. Arnold said, it is likely that 
the bamboo home will gradually disappear and more sub- 
stantial structures will be erected, which naturally would 
create a broader market for lumber and other construction 
materials, 

While Mr. Arnold told Chicago business men at the com- 
merce association luncheon what a wonderful market awaits 
them in China, if they only properly cultivate it by sending 
high class men into the field to study Chinese needs and give 
the Chinese what they want, George M. Reynolds, president 
of the Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
the financial institution that recently engineered the Ameri- 
can loan to the Chinese Government, sounded a note of warn- 
ing as to what American business men must do if prosperity 
is to be maintained in this country after the war is closed 
and readjustment takes place. Mr. Reynolds, who is one of 
the most optimistic among leading American bankers, de- 
clared that there is no reason why after the war the country 
should not only remain exceedingly prosperous but experi- 
ence a prosperity beneficial to a wider number of people than 
even now, if American commercial and financial interests 
will only “put their house in order’ and arrange cautiously 
for the readjustment that must necessarily come. 





CALLS YARD MODEL FIRE RISK 


In the Nov. 4 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on page 
71 was given a description of the Belmont Avenue yard of 
the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., and this yard was described 
as one of the model retail institutions of the country, not 
only from the standpoint of unity but as a fire hazard. The 
January issue of The Burning Question, a magazine pub- 
lished in the interests of the association lumber mutuals, 
gives a diagram of the yard and points out just wherein the 
yard is a model one from the viewpoint of a fire risk. The 
diagram is published herewith. The chart in the right-hand 
corner of the diagram 
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L. Gardner, formerly 
of Minneapolis, but 
for the last two years 
the plant has not been 
operated. 

The holdings taken 
over by the new Great 
Northern Lumber Co. 
include everything 
owned by the company 
—double band saw- 
mill, with a capacity 
of 275,000 feet in 
twenty hours, planing 
mill, box factory and 
twenty-six miles of 
railroad from Leav- 
enworth, leading out 
into the timber. This 
timber and additional 














A MODEL RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


CONFORMING TO THE STANDARDS OF 


THE ASSOCIATE MUTUAL LUMBER INSURING COMPANIES 


is given some valuable 
advice about how a 
yard owner may watch 
his watchman by 
means of a watch 
clock. The watchman 
must be on the job all 
the time, if he is at- 
tending to his duties 
rightly, and any in- 
flection from his work 
can be checked up 
thru the means of a 
watch clock. Three 
kinds of clocks or sys- 
tems are described— 
the central station 
telegraph, the _ sta- 
tionary clock or mag- 
neto record, and the 
| portable watch clock, 

The following descrip- 
tion is given of the 

L three systems : 
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holdings taken over 
from the Northern Pa- 
cifie and others will 
aggregate about 600,- 
000,000 feet. The officers of the Lamb-Davis Co. are L. 
Lamb, president; C. B. Mills, secretary and treasurer, and 
G. E. Lamb, vice president, all of Clinton, Iowa, and George 
L. Gardner, Leavenworth, Wash., manager. Mr. Gardner 
continues as manager of the new Great Northern Lumber 
Co. and it is the intention of the new concern to begin 
operating the plant as early in the spring as weather con- 
ditions will permit, and to manufacture about 50,000,000 
feet of lumber annually thereafter. The timber consists of a 
good quality of western pine and a small percentage of 
Douglas fir. It is located on the eastern slope of the Cas- 
= een at the western end of the Inland Empire 
pine belt. 


The plant is modern and in good condition. Some minor 
additions are being made to the planing mill, road and 
logging equipment for an active season during 1917. Mr. 
Gardner is an experienced lumberman, having graduated 
from the Carpenter-Lamb Co.’s service at Minneapolis, where 
he had excellent training in the manufacturing and sales 
end, and later in logging and manufacturing in Washington, 

The capitalization of the Great Northern Lumber Co. is 
$1,650,000, divided as follows: $350,000 first mortgage 
bonds ; $450,000 debenture notes; $400,000 preferred stock, 
and $450,000 common stock. The officers are: 

President—Frederic T. Boles, president of Lord & Bush- 
nell, Chicago ; 

Vice presidents—George E. Foster, Mellen, Wis., president 
of Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, Mellen, and vice presi- 
dent Langlade Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and W. A. Graff, 
me of the vice presidents of Lyon, Gary & Co., Chicago; 

Treasurer—Calvin Fentress, treasurer.of Lyon, Gary & Co.; 

Secretary—Hamilton Daughaday, Chicago ; 
__Directors—Frederic T. Boles; George BE. Foster; W. A. 
Graff; Calvin Fentress; Frank Hixon, LaCrosse, Wis.; E. J. 
Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn.; John W. Gary, Chicago; 


C. B. Mills, Minneapoli 
Minneapolis, polis, and George L. Gardner, formerly of 





DIAGRAM OF THE LUMBER YARD OF THE RITTENHOUSE & EMBREE CO., BELMONT AND KIMBALL AVENUE 
WHICH ASSOCIATED MUTUALS PRONOUNCE IDEAL TYPE FROM VIEWPOINT OF FIRE RISK 


of the affiliated associations in Chicago on Jan. 15, at which 
time plans will be made for greatly increasing funds for 
the promotion of wood and the fuller codperation between 
all producing sections.” 





TELLS OF CHINESE LUMBER MARKETS 


As soon as the European war is over and ocean freight 
rates become more reasonable again the United States ought 
to have a good export market in China for lumber as well 
as in Europe, where most of the prospective trade is looked 
for, according to Julean H. Arnold, American commercial 
attache at Peking, China. Mr. Arnold, who is now in Chi- 
cago, was one of the speakers at the weekly ways and means 
committee luncheon of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
held at the Hotel LaSalle on Tuesday and he there depicted 
to the 500 Chicago business men present the wonderful op- 
portunities for American trade in China, due to the awaken- 
ing now going on in the Far Hast. Later at the local office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce he told 
what the American lumber exporters could expect in the 
way of a market for lumber in China as soon as ocean freight 
rates cease being prohibitive. 

Mr. Arnold: said that China in making its wonderful 
progress needs lumber and other construction materials, and 
altho it is possible to get a home supply, especially from 
Manchuria, the supply is not sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs. He said that before the war a large volume of Doug- 
las fir or Oregon pine was imported into China from the 
United States and that the need for our lumber then was 
not near what it is now, but the lumber was barred on ac- 
count of the heavy transportation cost and inability to get 
bottoms even at the high charges. Native lumber, he said, 
was chiefly obtained from logs that come out of Manchuria 
down the Yiangtse River ’and from the Province of Foo 
Chow, down the River Min. In Manchuria, he said, most 
logging operations are carried on by the Japanese. In 
Shanghai there is an American sawmill operated by American 


“generally less liable to breakage. 


it is automatically re- 
corded by an ink reg- 
ister. The signal 
checker then immedi- 
ately enters a record of the signal in its proper place on the 
tally sheet. These tally sheets are sent to the subscriber 
each morning to be checked over, Any serious irregularity 
on the part of the watchman is at once investigated by a 
“runner” dispatched from the central office. If the watch- 
man is unable to continue on his rounds the “runner” takes 
his place. These boxes can also be used as fire alarm boxes 
at any time, signal going to the central station and being 
transmitted to the fire department. The boxes, wiring and 
maintenance are all taken care of by the telegraph company. 
There are about 600 towns in the United States that have 
this service. 

The stationary watch clock works as follows: ‘The record- 
ing clock is placed in the office or some other central point 
of the plant not under observation of the watchman. A 
revolving paper dial is used, and the record is made elec- 
trically thru the action of small magneto generators, used 
as station or patrol boxes, the operation of which, by the 
watchman, induces an electric current which gives distinc- 
tive records in the recorder for the various boxes. As com- 
pared with portable watchclocks, stationary watchclocks are 
Disadvantages of station- 
ary clocks include the expense of installation and liability 
of wiring, magnetos etc., to get out of order. 

A portable watchclock, carried by the watchman on his 
rounds, is the simplest form of a time recorder. The record 
is made on a paper dial within the clock, by inserting a key, 
the turning of which punctures or embosses the dial with a 
number of designations of the several boxes located at the 
places to be visited on the rounds. The revolution of the 
dial, which is graduated to hours and minutes, is controlled 
by the clock movement. The exact time at which each key 
is used is thus recorded, so that the dial gives a complete 
diagrammatic record of the watchman’s regularity or negli- 
gence. The advantages of a portable clock include cheapness 
and simplicity of operation and maintenance. Disadvyan- 
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tages include liability of breakage and getting out of order 
Another good bit of advice is that no watchman should 
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We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
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We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
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carry a hazard about with him. His lantern or lamp should 
be of a type approved by the insurance companies. There 
is a safety kerosene lantern and also a good electric lamp 
obtainable. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, addressed a large gathering of farm- 
ers and students at the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo., Thursday on the subject of “Farm Structure.” It 
was farmers’ week at the university at the close of the 
special short course for agriculturists, and addresses were 
given by experts on different subjects in which farmers are 
most interested. Secretary Kellogg in his talk dwelt at 
length upon the essentials of construction, and how farmers 
should properly care for their buildings after they are once 
finished in order to prolong their life. He spoke on the con- 
struction of major farm buildings and upon implement sheds, 
corn cribs, granaries, poultry houses, hog houses, ice houses 
and garages. He put special stress upon the essentials of 
good barns and farm residences and just how these struc- 
tures can be built in order best to meet the needs of the 
farmer. While at Columbia Secretary Kellogg also ad- 
dressed the forestry students, his talk being illustrated thru 
the use of stereopticon slides. 

The latest acquisition to the force of the building experts 
in the employ of the National Manufacturers’ association is 
R. S. Whiting, formerly of Boston, Mass., but more recently 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Whiting is a well known archi- 
tect, and his work with the National will be along engineer- 
ing and technical lines for which he is well fitted by his 
experience in the architectural field. Mr. Whiting is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institution of Technology 
and for a long time practiced architecture in Boston. Fora 
period he was field representative of a large concern that 
eontracts for bank buildings. The distinctive work that 
Mr. Whiting will do for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will be with building codes, and he will 
assist architects about the country who are trying to de- 
velop a model code for wood construction. He will co- 
operate with lumber dealers in all parts of the country, 
building commissions and other such agencies, in the ca- 
pacity of an expert in buiiding code revision, to advocate 
the use of wood where wood is best, and see that the rights 
of wood construction are properly safeguarded. 








INVENTS NEW TRADE-MARKING DEVICE 


A Chicago lumberman recently returned from the South 
is authority for the statement that Thomas Coleman, a rec- 
ognized mechanical genius, has perfected something entirely 
new in the direction of a mechanical device for the econom- 
ical application of trade-marks to lumber. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is not at this date able to present details, but 
knows that they must be interesting because of the previous 
contributions of Mr. Coleman to successful lumbering me- 
chanics, such as his feed roller, which is standard in its 
field. His trade-marking device, however, is said to be dif- 
ferent from anything that has yet been offered, is said to be 
easily portable, and claim is made that by his method the 
lumber will be trade-marked at both ends in trim and effective 
fashion. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to present inter- 
esting details of this new invention at an early date. 





NEW MEMBERS OF LUMBER DIVISION OF THE 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 

In choosing the members of the lumber division committee 
for 1917 of the Chicago Association of Commerce P. 
Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Co., has been named to 
succeed P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., as chair- 
man of the committee. Charles A. Brand, of the North 
Branch Flooring Co., is the new vice chairman. The other 
members of the division committee are Ferdinand E. Bar- 
telme, of the Keith Lumber Co.; Ernest A. Burgess, of the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., and Robert Cousins, of the 
Cc. H. Worcester Co, 


LUMBER FIRM HAS GREAT THOROBRED HERD 


FERNWOOD, Miss., Jan. 2.—The owners of cut-over 
lands in the South fully realize the opportunities that 
these lands present for the raising of stock and the neces- 
sity that the quality produced be of the very highest. 
Enochs Bros., of this city, have been quietly and steadily 
building up a great herd of thorobred cattle for the 
Enochs Farms, located on cut-over lands of the company. 
It is quality that Enochs Bros. want and no pains are 
being spared to secure the best individuals possible. As 
an example of this it is interesting to note that C. F. 
Walker, acting in the interest of the Enochs Farms, 
recently offered $20,000 for Bocaldo 6, the grand cham- 
pion Hereford bull thruout the 1916 show cireuit. How- 
ever, the offer was refused by the owner, R. H. Hazlett, of 
Eldorado, Kan., where Bocaldo 6 was bred in the Hazlett 
herd and there fitted and developed into championship 
form. This is not an isolated instance of the attempts 
of Enochs Bros. to have the herd on the Enochs Farms 
without an equal in the South, for bids have been made 
frequently and liberally at both private and public sales 
for breeding cows that just suited. The renown of- the 
Enochs herd is growing and the efforts of the company 
to develop cut-over lands by this process are meeting with 
increasing success. 








PECAN TREE MAKES 4,200 FEET OF LUMBER 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 2.—Maley & Wertz, hardwood 
lumber manufacturers of this city, purchased the large 
pecan tree that was recently felled on the W. A. Tonini 
farm near Grandview, Ind. The tree was cut into logs 
and sawed at the Maley & Wertz mill here. Five logs 
were gotten from the large tree, each of the five logs 
being ‘12 feet long. The largest log was 6 feet in diameter 
at one end and 45 inches at the smaller end. The smallest 
log was 37 inches in diameter. One board, clear, was 3 
inches thick 37 inches wide and 12 feet long and this 
board has been photographed and will be used for exhibi- 
tion purposes by Maley & Wertz. Over 4,200 feet of lum- 
ber was obtained from the five logs. 


BEBOP OOOO 


THERE are 500 miles of wagon roads and 4,600 miles 
of trail on the national forests of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 
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CHARLES H. CROUCH.—Charles H. Crouch, of 
Rochester, N. Y., former president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, died sud- 
denly at his desk Dec. 28. He was the senior ‘member of 
the firm Crouch & Beahan, and he and his predecessors 
had been in the lumber business in Rochester nearly a 
hundred years. Mr. Crouch was born in Rochester Nov. 
2, 1857, and began the lumber business under og father. 
The firm later became G. W. and C. T. Crouch & Sons. 
Later father and son withdrew and organized C. T. Crouch 
& Son. On the death of the father in 1889 Charles C. 
Beahan entered the business and it became Crouch & 
Beahan. Mr. Crouch married in 1881 Sarah L. Hancock. 
Besides the presidency of the retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation of the State Mr. Crouch had held other offices in 
civic and commercial bodies and was an active worker 
for the good of his city and industry. The funeral was 
held Dec. 30 and was attended by a number of members 
of the State association of retail lumbermen, including 
President James S. Burr, of Amsterdam, former President 
B. H. Beach, of Rome; C. H. Gibson, of Utica, and 
Rochester dealers. The latter adopted an appropriate 
memorial on his demise. 


WILLIAM H. SCHMIDT, SR.—A pioneer in the lumber 
and woodworking industry in Milwaukee, Wis., and head 
of the William H. Schmidt & Sons Co., William H. 
Schmidt, sr., died at the home of his son in Wauwatosa, 
Wis., Dec. 30. Mr. Schmidt was born in Germany seventy- 
three years ago, coming to Milwaukee at the age of 18 
years. He established several woodworking factories and 
also founded a retail lumber yard. The Schmidt & Peter- 
son Co. was located at Park and Seventh Streets, Mil- 
waukee, until razed by fire. Following this Mr. Schmidt 
built the present factories of the Cream City Sash & Door 
Co. Later he engaged in the box and lumber business 
again, founding the Enterprise Box & Lumber Co., and 
still later entered the sash and door business again with 
his former partner, Mr. Peterson. When his son, William 
H., jr., entered the business with him, he started ‘the pres- 
ent company and recently erected a new factory in 
Wauwatosa, a suburb of Milwaukee. 








URIEL L. CLARK.—An extensive owner and developer 
of timberlands in various parts of the United —? and 
since 1896 identified with the lumber business at St. Louis, 
Mo., Uriel L. Clark, died at his residence, 29 Portland 
Place, St. Louis, Dec. 26. He was 62 years old and was 
born at Hunters Creek, Mich., in 1854. For many years 
he was head of the Detroit Timber & Lumber Co., but in 
recent years had not been so actively engaged in the lum- 
ber and timber business, however having large invest- 
ments. In 1879 he was united in marriage to Miss Lillie M. 
Lamb, who with one daughter, Miss Lillie L. Clark, sur- 
vives him. His brother, W. B. Clark, of Hunters Creek, 
Mich., had been sent for and was present at his brother's 
bedside when he died. 


HERMAN NATHAN.—A lumberman prominent in Cali- 
fornia lumber enterprises for a number of years, Herman 
Nathan, died Dec. 27 at San Francisco. Besides his 
widow, Mrs. Annie Nathan, his son, Melville Nathan, and 
two daughters, Miss Carolyn and Miss Lucille Nathan, 
survive. Mr. Nathan was a native of Milaslav, Germany, 
and was 49 years old. After coming to San Francisco he 
became associated with George X. Wendling in the 
Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. He was also connected 
with the Weed Lumber Co., acting as its secretary for 
several years, resigning that position in May, 1916, on 
account of failing health. He then became actively en- 
gaged as president of retail yards in the Sacramento 
Valley and retained an interest in these up to the time 
of his death. He was also a stockholder in the Stearns 
Lumber Co., which sold out several years ago to the 
Standish-Hickey interests. 


WILLIAM W. SMALLEY.—State senator for Somerset 
County, New Jersey, and president of the retail lumber 
concern, the L. D. Cook Co., of Bound Brook, N. J., William 
W. Smalley, died Dec. 29, at the age of 66. For seven 
years he was employed in' Wall Street and was once 
specie manager for Henry Clews & Co. Since 1880 he 
had lived in Bound Brook, where he engaged in the 
lumbering business. In 1906 he was elected to the State 
assembly and later was elected four times consecutively. 
When in the assembly he fathered the railroad revalua- 
tion bill. He was president of the First National Bank 
of Bound Brook, president of the — po Oilless 
Bearing Co., and president of the L. D. Cook Co. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. J. Clarence 
Miller, of Woodcliff-on-Hudson, and a son, George O. 
Smalley, of Bound Brook. 


NELS DUEHOLM.—A well known northern lumberman, 
Nels Dueholm, 48 years old, died at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Chicago recently, of intestinal trouble and cancer of 
the liver. Mr. Dueholm had been a resident of Hurley, 
Wis., for the last thirteen years. During the greater part 
of that time he represented the Mears-Slayton Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, and was general sales agent for the Scott- 
Howe Lumber Co. For the last two years he conducted 
a wholesale business at Hurley, being associated with 
Frank Duffy. He had no near relatives in this country, 
being survived by one sister in Denmark, from which 
country he came to the United States twenty-seven years 
ago. 


THOMAS POLK MERRITT.—Head of the well known 
retail lumber concern Merritt Bros., of Reading, Pa., 
Thomas Polk Merritt died Dec. 29 of pneumonia, aged 72 
years. Mr. Merritt was one of the leading business men 
of Reading and was universally beloved for his continuous 
activities for the side of right and progressiveness. 
He had been mayor, president of the Board of Trade and 
active in every civic movement. He was probably asso- 
ciated with more of Reading’s organizations than any 
other man. He was for many years one of the most 
active and progressive members of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association and was a staunch upholder of 
the highest trade ethics. 


MRS. MARTHA J. GRAHAM.—At the age of 72, the 
mother of J. Watt Graham, proprietor of the Graham 
Lumber Co. (Inec.) Cincinnati, Ohio, died Dec. 31 at the 
home of her son in that city. She was the widow of 
David J. Graham, who many years ago founded the lum- 
ber business of which the son now is the head. Mrs. 
Graham was born in Latrobe, Pa. Besides J. Watt Gra- 
ham she leaves three daughters—Misses Margaret and 
Martha and Mrs. W. T. Matthews, of Baltimore. 











JOHN WALKAM.—Former member of the lumber firm 
Walkem-Dohn & Fischer, Buffalo, N. Y., John Walkam 
died at his home Dec. 25, aged 88 years. He had been in 
the lumber business in Buffalo from 1865 to 1892, when 
he retired. He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Charles U. 
aes a son, Charles J. Walkam, two sisters and a 
brother. 


WILLIAM MONTGALL.—Manager and owner of the 
Montgall Lumber Co., Roy, Wash., William Montgall, died 
Dec. 22 at a Tacoma hospital. He was a native of Illinois 
and went to Tacoma twenty-eight years ago from Kansas 
and was widely known and engaged constantly in the 
lumber business. A widow and two daughters survive him. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Alabama Naval Stores has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Mobile—The Hardwood Dimension Co. has decreased its 
capital by $3,000. 

GEORGIA. Crawford—The Carter Furniture Co. has 
been succeeded by M. Blanchard. 

IDAHO. American’ Falls-Arco-Blackfoot-Camas-Du- 
bois- Firth-Hammer-Idaho Falls - lona-Moore-Moreland- 
Payne-Ririe-Roberts-Shelley-Sterling-Taber-Ucon — The 
Idaho Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co., with headquarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Decatur—The MecGavic Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Illinois Farmers’ Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000. 

Chicago—The Chicago Creosoting Co. has sold its busi- 
ness, plants and good will to the Central Creosoting Co., 
with offices at 111 West Washington Street, Conway 
Building. Joseph B. Card and E. J. Stocking, formerly 
with the Chicago Creosoting Co., will be associated with 
the new firm, the Central Creosoting Co. 

INDIANA. Bunker Hill—The Bunker Hill Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Atkinson & Steele. 

Delphi—Atkinson & Steele have been succeeded by the 
Carroll County Lumber & Coal Co. 

Peru—The Export Lumber Co. has moved. to Terre 
Haute. 

Shelbyville—The John Cobb Chair Co. has changed its 
name to the Clark, Randall & Miles Chair Co. 

Spencerville L. W. Steward has been succeeded 
by the Steward Lumber & Grain Co. 

IOWA. Calmar—H. Miller, jr., has been succeeded by 
the Miller Wagon Co. (Inc.) 

Centerville—W. R. Krapfel has bought the yards and 
stock of the Citizens Lumber Co. here and sold the stock 
to the Fisher Lumber Co. and the Hawkeye Lumber Co. 

Lamoni—The I. J. Dalbey Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lynn Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Dodge City—M. H. Lum & Co. have been 
succeeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., of Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—The J. B. Hay Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Versailles—Eugene Davis has bought a half interest in 
the W. E. Congleton Lumber Co. here, of which W. E. 
Congleton is president. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—The Come Pact Furniture Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ann Arbor Furniture Co. 

Sturgis—The Central Wheel Manufacturing Co. has re- 
organized. 

MINNESOTA. <Akely—The Akely Lumber Co. has re- 
organized. 

Deerwood—The Mahlum Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Dower Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Aberdeen — The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

tichton—The Richton Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Louis Hector Lumber 
Co has been succeeded by the Hector & Lowry Lumber Co. 

MONTANA. Big Sandy -Conrad-Gilman-Great Falls - 
Shelby-Simms- Vali The Empire Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Libby Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Vierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Co., now the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car & Truck Corpora- 
tion. 

Jamestown—The American Carving Works has been 
succeeded by the Schulze & Van Stee Manufacturing Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—The Oettinger 
Buggy Co. has bought the Cape Fear Manufacturing Co. 
property. The Oettinger Buggy Co. intends to install new 
boiler, sprinkler system and other improvements to cost 
$10,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sanborn—Lederbur & Neimeyer 
have been succeeded by the Stephan-Bignall Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Ballman Cabinet Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Reading—D. C. Kalbach & Bro. 
have filed notice of dissolution. 

Philadelphia—J. Gibson Mellvain & Co., specializing in 
hardwoods, now have general offices at Fifty-eighth and 
Woodland Avenue, this city, where the company’s lumber 
yards are located. The company will erect an_ office 
building in the spring and in the meantime its Crozer 
Building office will be open, but the main office will be 
at Fifty-eighth and Woodland Avenue. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Highmore—A. N. Gerhart has sold 
his business to the Gerhart Lumber Co., which has an 
authorized capital of $25,000, fully paid. The incorporators 
are W. K. Veale, F. K. Veale, C. A. Zimmerman and 
C. A. Loomis. 

TEXAS. Glazier—The Glazier Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Panhandle Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Amarillo. 

WASHINGTON. Onalaska—The Onalaska Lumber Co. 
has petitioned for dissolution of corporation. The owners 
propose to dissolve the corporation and operate under the 
name, Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. New London—The holdings of the Page- 
Kenkel Manufacturing Co. have been acquired by A. M. 
Mayo, Henry Fuerst and August Kruger, who will reor- 
ganize the plant and begin operations in the near future. 

WYOMING. Lovell—The Bacheller-Platz Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Messenger Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery — Bush-Mosely Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. J. Q. Bush, president, and 
W.. T. Mosely, secretary and treasurer. 
isgah Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital "$5, 000; Virgil Bouldin, J. W. Gay, W. B. Wheeler 
and G. M. Armbrester. 

Tuscaloosa—Harman- Hughes Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—American Hardwood Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $100,000; F. D. Buck, George 
W. Dillman, M. L. Horty. 

FLORIDA. Port St. Joe—Red Cypress Lumber Co., au- 
ag capital $5,000; B. W. Bilis, R. J. Lockwood and 

. Holton. 

Prieto Crawfordville—Flynt-Golucke Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; G. H. Golucke, president; J. W. 
Flynt, vice president, and W. Golucke, secretary and 
manager 

Macon—Hanna, — Co., authorized capital $15,000; 
Clay Hanna, H. Fowler and H. C. Fowler. 

Mange etakiers Lumber & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $3,000; J. T. Wright, Horace A. Wright, W. A. 
Roush and Bert F. Delk. 

IOWA, Boone — Casey Ives Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—H. H. Poutch Co. (to handle 
@ general lumber and millwork business), authorized capi- 











tal $31,000; H. H. Poutch, J. P. Cunningham, John M. 
Hennessey and Samuel J. McBride. 

LOUISIANA. Hayes—Hayes Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; W. P. Weber, president; George M. King, 
vice president, and W. BE. Lee, secretary and treasurer. 


MAINE. Portland—Concord Woodworking Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; Charles H. Tolman, Sherman L. Gould 
and R. D. Little. 


MISSISSIPPI. Louisville — Brucker Lumber Co., au- 
= capital $10,000; B. F. Brucker, J. R. Prior and 
others 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. West Rindge—Prescott & Mark 
(to manufacture woodenware), authorized capital $15,000. 


NEW YORK. Albany—Du Bois Piston Ring Co to 
manufacture lumber etc), authorized capital $180, 000; 
William E, Foskett, Gerrit Y. Lansing, Ernest A. Barv oets, 
Frank E. Fitch, Albert A. Franklin, George C. DuBois 
and Harris Loucks. 

Beacon—Beacon Lumber & Coal Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; Harcourt J. Pratt, George W. Pratt ance 
Moses Lamont. 

Brooklyn—Aetna Woodworking Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; William Henninger, Otto R. Schlegelmilch 
and Charles Schlegelmilch. 

Fabius—Smith & Ferrara Co. (Inc), (to deal in general 
woodworking, lumber, moldings etc.), authorized capital 
$50,000; Ray B. Smith, W. King Smith and Myron J. 
Hayden. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern—Gum Panel Co., au- 
thorized capital $75,000; Wade Meadows, Bruce Clark and 
W. L. Speight. 

OHIO. Canton—Crystal Park Lumber & Coal Co., au- 
thorized capital $125,000; Gerald L. Heibner and Charles A. 
Becherer. 

Cleveland—Herig Furniture & Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000 

OREGON. Enterprise—Wilson Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 

VIRGINIA. Bristol—Interstate Wood Corporation, au- 
ea capital $25,000; A. L. Osborne, president, and 

. H. Thompson, secretary and treasurer. 

Richmond—National Veneer Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; Clarence Milhiser, president, and W. B. Simmons, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON. Oakville—Big Fir Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $9,000. 
WISCONSIN. Benton—Beck Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $60,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Clark Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 
Vancouver—Cedars (Ltd.), authorized capital $30,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Reid Lumber Co. has let con- 
tract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. for additional dry 
kiln, with a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. 

Short Leaf—The W. G. Mitchell Lumber Co. has let 
contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co. for additional dry 
kiln, with a daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 

ARKANSAS. McGehee—The Columbia Cooperage Co. 
has bought a 10-acre tract in Vicksburg, Miss., on which 
it will erect a hoop factory, to have an output of 75,000 
hoops daily. 

ILLINOIS. Urbana—sS. Huff & Co. will erect a plan- 
ing mill, 50 by 80 feet. P no equipment will be installed 
when the mill is finished. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Imperial Desk Co. will 
build a new addition to cost $25,000, which will include an 
office, warehouses and shipping rooms. This will increase 
the floor space 75 percent. 


MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The Acme Veneer Co. will 
build a plant to manufacture barrel hoops and cigar box 
material. 

Vicksburg—The Dixie Cooperage Co. will erect a plant 
to manufacture elm timber into barrel hoops. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bryson City—The Alaska Lum- 
ber Co. will install an 8-foot single band mill with a daily 
capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. The company is com- 
pleting 9 miles of railroad and will install skidders in the 
spring. 

Winston-Salem—The Forsyth Manufacturing Co. will 
erect factory No. 2; the main building is to be 77 by 208 
feet; dry kiln, 20 by 76 feet. Most of the machinery has 
been acquired. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Teachout Sash, Door & Glass Co. 
will build a 2-story addition to its warerooms to cost $9,000. 

OREGON. Bend—The McKinley-Hampson Lumber Co. 
will erect a sawmill with a daily capacity of 35,000 feet 
and will replace the 20,000-foot capacity mill now in use. 
— will be made this winter to the extent of 

7,000 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Gates Handle Co. will increase 
the capacity of its plant, having bought several thousand 
acres of hickory timber. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Gonce—The Virgin Hardwood Lumber Co. 
recently began manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

CALIFORNIA. Zelzah—The Pioneer Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 

MINNESOTA, Lawler—The Dower Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business, with headquarters at Wadena. 

Rock Creek—The Rudd Lumber Co. has begun the retail 
business, with headquarters at Milaca. 

MONTANA. Bighorn—Ed. W. Brown recently began 
the lumber and hardware business. 

HIO. Cincinnati—The Hahn-Ehme Lumber Co. has 

entered the trade. 

Dayton—A. L. Bringman recently began the commis- 
sion lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA, Hooker—The O. C. 
Co. recently began business. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—The James River Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Ciaire—The Eau Claire Box & Crat- 
ing Co. recently began manufacturing boxes, crating ete. 


CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. New Albany—An automatic sprinkler in the 
plant of the Hoosier Panel Co. last week prevented a se- 
rious fire. The fire started from a dynamo in a room 
under a dry kiln and burned a hole thru the floor, but the 
sprinkler extinguished the blaze. Water damaged stacks 
of veneer to the extent of $1,500. 

Shelbyville—The plant of the Clark, Randall-Miles Chair 
Co. was damaged by fire Dec. 27 to the extent of $6,000, 
the loss being caused mostly by watery 

OREGON. Gardiner—The sawmill of the Gardiner Mill 
Co. was destroyed by fire Dec. 18; loss $100,000. The mill, 
7 years old, was owned by San Francisco interests, 








Armstrong Lumber 








TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The plant of the Tennes- 
see Lumber & Saal Corporation was visited by fire Dec. 
23; loss $100,000 

Memphis—The Interstate Cooperage Co. suffered a fire 
loss Dec. 30, which destroyed eight dry kilns; loss $30,000. 
The kilns will bé rebuilt. 


TEXAS. Longview—The crate and box factory of the 
Graham Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire Dec. 22; 
loss $40,000, partly covered by insurance. A quantity of 
boxes and crates @stimated to be worth $30,000 was also 
destroyed. 


WISCONSIN. Brussels — The two-story sawmill and 
other properties of Eli Clandoir were destroyed by fire re- 
cently; loss $25,000; insurance $5,500. 

Port Washington—The Barth Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
sustained a fire loss of $20,000 recently. The loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. Rebuilding will be started soon. 

Sheboygan—A tank of benzine in the finishing room of 
the Sheboygan Couch Co. became ignited and the ex- 
plosion following shook adjoining buildings. Fire result- 
ing was confined to the finishing room, resulting in sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ damage. Water caused heavy dam- 
age to adjoining structures and contents. 


SEATTLE 












Govern Your Business 


It represents Quality, Service 
and Satisfaction and you'll find 
it a great trade builder when 
specified in connection with our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 





These are the Western Products that 
will put new life in your sales and pay 
you a nice profit. The well balanced 
stocks we carry on hand at all times 
mean prompt shipment of every order. 
A trial order will demonstrate the advan- 
tages we offer you. 





Write for prices today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland,Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours 


— > 
It's the application of lumber to uses for which 
it is best suited that wins trade and holds it. 
Let us tell you the uses to which each of the 


following woods are best suited. 




















[Fits Sprace, Eastern Oregon Soft 
ion So 
Cedar and Larch California White 
Yard Stock California Sugar 
and Idaho White 
Factory Lumber. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
\ Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











WRITE 


us at our Seattle Office if you are inter- 
+ ested in real service and careful handling of your 
business. We have many customers who send us 
their orders without prices. They are repeaters, 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 


Mills at Nagrom, Wash, Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
ase Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Calif. White 
and Sugar PIN E. 
died CLEARS ice 16 lengths 


800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a _ Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


=: REDWOOD :-: 
FrankP.DoeLumberCo. , sanrnancisco,caL. 








































[ FAIR |= MORAN | 


/ WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








SHIELDS-MOONEY.—Frank J. Shields, junior member 
of Mosher & Shields, of St. Louis, Mo., surprised all his 
friends by going off to Chicago last week and getting mar- 
ried Dec. 30. The bride, who was Miss Ethel Mooney, is 
also of St. Louis. She was visiting an aunt in Chicago 
during the holidays and this accounts for the marriage 
taking place in that city. The happy couple are going 
back to St. Louis some time this week. 





MORSE-McINTIRE.—John G. Morse, jr., of Phipps- 
burg, Me., and Miss Vida McIntire, of Bath, Me., were 
united in marriage at Bath recently. After the ceremony 
they left on a wedding trip to Boston and New York. 
They will return early in January and spend the winter 
at the bride’s home. Mr. Morse is a son of the late John 
G. Morse, of Winnegance, Me., and is a member of John G. 
Morse & Sons, manufacturers and retailers of lumber. 





BURNS-ROBERTS.—Frank James Burns, of Kansas 
City, has been in St. Louis for several days, receiving the 
congratulations of his friends on his marriage, which took 
place Dec. 13 in that city. The bride, formerly Miss Gladys 
Roberts, is one of the most popular young ladies of Tex- 
arkana, Ark. They met in St. Louis by appointment and 
then went west on a little trip, after which they will make 
their home in Kansas City. Mr. Burns is a traveling rep- 
resentative of U. S. Epperson, the well known lumber 
underwriter of Kansas City. He is well known to lumber- 


men all over the South, but at present has been assigned 
the entire Atlantic coast as his territory. 





WHITE-SKEELE.—The marriage of Miss Ruth Skeele, 
daughter of Mr. and_Mrs. Edward E. Skeele, 1971 West 
Ninety-third Street, Chicago, to Raymond M. White, took 
place Saturday evening, Dec. 30, the Rev. Thomas Har- 
rowell officiating. The bride’s father, Mr. Skeele, is a 
well known lumberman with a large circle of friends and 
the bride enjoys a wide acquaintance among the younger 
set in Chicago. 





CONANT-DODGE. On Christmas Day, Mrs. Aida Lay- 
mance Dodge, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Millard J. Lay- 
mance, of Piedmont, Cal., became the bride of Robert 
Hitchins Conant, a prominent lumberman of Portland, 
Ore. The ceremony took place at the Laymance home 
on Chetwood Street, Oakland, Cal., and only the mem- 
bers of the family were present. After the ceremony 
Mr. and Mrs. Conant left for the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, where they will spend their honeymoon, 





WILSON-BUTTERFIELD. The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Genevieve Butterfield, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Butterfield, Portland, Ore., to 
Edward Everett Wilson, of Linnton, a suburb of Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Wilson is a son of Charles G. Wilson, 
vice president of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linn- 
ton, and is associated with his father in the lumber busi- 
ness. He is a graduate _of the Portland Academy and 
afterward attended the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Butterfield is very popular socially in Portland. The 
marriage will take place in the near future. 

















Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


OO (OT 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique.’ Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Now that the holidays are past and the inventory 
season is about completed it is expected that 1917, 
or the early part of it at least, will witness a fine 
lumber trade, and that the demand will not be partial 
to one wood. At the beginning of the new year better 
prices rule than for a long time, and what buying is 
done is with little quibbling over quotations. The 
buying trade seems to realize that lumber prices have 
not reached as high a level as those for other com- 
modities and that if general prosperity such as exists 
today continues lumber prices will go higher. Every 
factor in the local lumber trade appears to be watch- 
ing the yellow pine situation, while those handling 
yellow pine have the strongest confidence that the 
present strong level of price will be maintained thruout 
the spring months. Naturally, many believe, espe- 
cially those on the buying end, that the easier car situ- 
ation presages easier prices, but the answer of the 
yellow pine people is that there is no reason for a 
weakening in the prices of that wood so long as the 
public is compelled to pay such advanced prices on 
every other commodity. Most of the woods experi- 
enced a lull in demand during the holidays, but every- 
thing now points to a quick return to an active market. 
‘ The opening of the year found all woods bringing 
better prices than a few months ago, and everything 
points to 1917 being a prosperous year with the local 
lumber industry. The local trade finds an easier car 
situation from almost every producing point, altho 
the cars are not so plentiful as to cause any undue 
excitement. Embargoes that the railroads still main- 
tain on shipments to certain points of the country are 
still serious handicaps. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 


Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 30 














Lumber Shingles 
1) | Re I, sen tk 50,761,000 1,893,000 
1 ee ae ee eT 54,230,000 15,148,000 
Se, ee eee eee, S 3,469,000 3,255,000 

RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 30 

Lumber Shingles 
BORG cScscnnishounks seen cows 3,017,240,000 605,780,000 
1) or ere re 2,379,729,000 533,441,000 
[MP RARRE -s sco end aise Seas 637,511,000 72,339,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED DEC. 30 

Lumber Shingles 
SDED Sscuicnss ane econs se enone 20,090,000 2,495,000 
17) Ss races carr 25,055,000 8,873,000 
DRARORRG oases meee ee 4,965,000 6,378,000 

TOTAL SIIIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 30 

Lumber Shingles 
BRIS 3. s5uae nee eee eee 1,393,022,000 342,326,000 
1) Se ee perro a 1,133,417,000 378,348,000 
SRRNOREE Sos boc we ese es 2SE0G05000 sz neo sccce 
BORBTERGE aw sss esse ses  Eheeseaees 36,022,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ending Jan. 3 were: 





CLASS No Value 
Mier INO. occ es kees eye nes weno sss 1 $ 800 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 22 65,300 

5,000 and under AOD ROD 5 wb 0 6 00-0 0 1é 78,100 

10,000 and under 8 eee 4 52,000 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 3 125,000 
Catholic Bishop Church of Chicago..... 1 400,000 
RN rok cos eke re as ah is we ce Se > 44 $ 721,200 
Average valuation for week........... aes 16,391 
Totals previous week .......-.+++-+06- 39 752,800 
Average valuation previous week....... sa peis 19,303 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 108 1,308.700 
Totals Jan. 1 to. Jan. 3, POUT... 2... 20 575,600 
Totals corresponding period 1916...... 108 1,308,700 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 70 1,678,050 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 86 860,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 184 1,670,275 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 79 596,300 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 136 1,520,250 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 97 1,984,700 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 170 1,874,850 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... - 155 1,224,350 


Totals corresponding period 1907....... 227 1,529,050 


NORTHERN PINE , 


Chicago.—Northern pine remains in a strong position 
despite the seasonable lull during the holidays. Local 
wholesalers find mill stocks in the North scarce and 
most of the mills booked with more business than they 
are able to handle. There is an especially good demand 
for all grades of northern pine and for norway for box 
making. The new year opens up with bright prospects 
and a continued strong market is expected. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Stocks in this territory are re- 
markably light for this time of year, and some mills 
report that they are oversold, much of their stock on 
hand only waiting for cars to go out to fill orders. The 
car situation still is giving trouble. Factory trade is 
most active, both high grade stock and box lumber being 
in strong demand and very limited as to supply. Prices 
are firm and further advances are expected when the car 
situation loosens up and mill stocks move in volume. 


New York.—Demand for new stocks is rather dull but 
prices are strong and shipments are far behind. Where 
delivery can be assured there is no difficulty in getting 
satisfactory prices, but stocks are scarce and transpor- 
tation facilities so inadequate that the situation really is 
unsatisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for white pine is seasonable, 
with some slowing up just now because of the taking of 
inventory. But the situation is regarded as satisfactory 
so far as prices are concerned. The lack of stock in some 
grades is getting quite noticeable and wholesalers have 
advanced prices lately. Receipts by rail during the rest 
of the winter promise to be considerably larger than usual 
for that period. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An abnormal demand is re- 
ported by wholesalers and supplies are more. broken than 
usual at this time of year. Dealers are looking around 
for stock at the mills for next season but buying from 
the producers has not been as extensive as in former 
years on account of a decided curtailment of the output. 
A decided shortage in the supply at the mills is in pros- 
pect, due to a scarcity of labor. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Altho business has been rather quiet 
this week, the market continues very firm at $32 base 
for all frame orders. Retailers are engaged just now in 
taking account of stock and balancing up accounts, but 
there has been some buying nevertheless, and that there 
will be more activity a week or two hence is promised 
by the announced plans of winter builders. Careful retail 
buyers are not stocking much ahead, despite the con- 
tinued possibility of tedious delays in rail deliveries. 
Manufacturers are exceedingly confident and do not hesi- 
tate to predict that the market is apt to go higher. Cur- 
rent random prices are: 2x3, $26; 2x4, $27; 2x6 and 2x7, 
$26; 2x8, $30 to $31; 2x10, $31.50 to $33; 2x12, $32 to $34. 
The board market is rather quiet, but sellers retain their 
confidence in the new higher prices. Good spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, sell 
at $23. Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, fetch 
$26 to $27. 


New York.—Little complaint is made regarding prices. 
Demand has eased off a little, which should be expected. 
Whatever orders are placed are at good prices and buyers 
want immediate shipments. The embargoes account for 
much dissatisfaction as to rail shipments. The higher 
cost of labor inevitably will make the coming season’s 
spruce prices higher. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Probably not before several weeks will any 
renewed activity be shown in white cedar products, with 
the exception of cedar ties, which are now enjoying.a 
strong trade. Local wholesalers expect a good spring 
business when the season is advanced sufficiently to per- 
mit the placement of poles and posts. There is no change 
in the situation with white cedar shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A seasonable holiday: dullness af- 
fects the cedar market. Owing to the delays attendant to 
getting supplies it is expected that the yards will buy 
posts for spring trade earlier than usual. Stocks are 
said to be considerably under normal. Pole stocks are 
nearer normal but are in strong hands, and producers 
look for a good business. Ties are expected to be more 
active during the next few months than for several years. 
All reports indicate the winter cut will be light. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—A situation that appears to be gradually be- 
coming stronger exists with hardwoods, both northern 
and southern. An apparently strong demand from every- 
where for almost every kind of hardwood seems to be 
the rule and current prices are strong, especially on red 
and sap gum and birch. There was the usual lull during 
the holidays, but that was to be expected. Local whole- 
salers say that they expect business to go right along 
as strong, if not stronger, than it has with hardwoods 
for several weeks. Prices prevailing for birch in this 
market are from $1 to $2 higher than two weeks ago and 
about the same situation exists with other northern 
hardwoods. Maple, elm and basswood are being sold at 
better prices. Gum, both red and sap, is very strong, 
while oak appears to be getting a better hold on the 
market, and the betterment affects both plain and quar- 
tered. The high prices on birch seem to be helpful to both 
gum and oak. Cottonwood is scarce and easy to sell. A 
lot of low grade hardwoods are moving to the box fac- 
tories, as the general prosperous conditions thruout the 
country have created a big demand for containers. Hard- 
wood flooring factories are still busy, and the demand for 
hardwood doors continues good. Railroads are buying 
hardwoods in considerable quantities, both car material 
and ties. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade is very good for the time of 
year, and buyers in some cases have difficulty to find 
needed stocks. Inquiries disclose a decided shortage, in 
many lines, especially in thick stock of northern woods, 
such as birch, maple and basswood. Low grade stock has 
been advanced $1 to $2 a thousand because of the heavy 
demand from box makers. Prices are strong on every- 
thing in the list. The inventory season has checked 
buying somewhat, as is usual. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The quietness of the season in the hard- 
wood line is relieved to some extent by the demand for 
all kinds of car stock. This demand is reported to be 
holding up very well. The call for gums is also very good 
and there are some inquiries for nearly all lines in the 
lower grades. Some dealers profess to see an indication 
that oak shows a disposition to move, but other dealers 
dispute this. The demand for ash is not active. One 
thing in which the hardwood dealers are showing great 
interest just now is the recent location here of the 
Pullman repair shops. It is believed that this will create 
a big demand for hardwoods. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The new year opens with a good vol- 
ume of business in southern hardwoods. Shipments to 
territory open thereto continued thruout Christmas week 
and it is expected that deliveries in the immediate future 
will be just as heavy as the number of cars available and 
the securing of bills of lading will allow. There is no 
complaint whatever over demand or prices. Even oak 
has shown a tendency toward a higher level during the 
last few days, some large sales being reported at a sub- 
stantial advance over more recent quotations. The car 
situation is easier. The movement of lumber to southern 
and western destinations goes along steadily without in- 
terference or interruption, but there is a great deal of 
trouble in store for those who attempt shipments into re- 
stricted territory. Lumbermen believe, however, that the 
situation gradually will improve from now on. Gum con- 
tinues to occupy a particularly strong position and there 
is likewise a liberal demand for most other hardwoods. 


Louisville, Ky.—Orders are plentiful for all classes of 
hardwoods, but it is difficult to make deliveries and to 
get cars to bring logs and rough sawn lumber in from 
the southern mills. It is said that demand for oak is 
better than it has been at any previous time in the last 
two years, while gum sells itself. Walnut and mahogany 
are in good demand, while there is no change in the 
general condition of the cypress, elm, ash and poplar 
markets. January business will be entirely controlled 
by ability to obtain cars. With a solution of car troubles 
it is firmly believed that spring business will be un- 
excelled. Veneer manufacturers report a steady call for 
panels, glued up stock, rotary cut, sliced and sawn veneers. 





Boston, Mass.—There have been sales of maple, firsts 
and seconds, inch, at $47 and in some cases perhaps a 
little more. Sap birch of the same grade, inch thickness, 
has sold at $52, a price for which red birch could have been 
obtained not very long ago. Another general advance in 
hardwood quotations is expected. Current quotations on 
the hardwoods in the best request, firsts and seconds, 
inch, are as follows: Basswood, $45 to $48; chestnut, $52 
to $54; maple, $45 to $47; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered 
oak, $89 to $91; sap birch, $50 to $52; white ash, $56 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md.—All indications point to an increase in 
the volume of business, with prices perhaps even better 
than they have been. Producers of hardwoods unani- 
mously say they have no large stocks on hand, and that 
even the increase in the output has been promptly ab- 
sorbed. The chief trouble of the hardwood men lies in 
the car shortage and in the scarcity of labor, both of 
which conditions interfere materially with operations. 
Exports have undergone no change. 


New York.—The market is firm, most lines bringing 
better prices than have prevailed for months. While mill 
stocks are scarce the ear shortage and embargoes are 
paramount features, and while buyers offer little com- 
plaint regarding prices, they want some assurances of 
selivery, which of course is practically impossible to get. 
Plain and quartered oak sell well, with considerable 
attention being devoted to chestnut, birch and maple. 
The higher prices asked for birch and maple are easily 
obtained. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair inquiry is received, tho sales are 
checked considerably by the holiday period as well as by 
the shutting down for inventories. Incoming receipts 
continue to arrive slowly on account of the railroad con- 
gestion and lack of cars. Prices are generally well main- 
tained and stocks are not heavy. The woods chiefly in 
demand are maple, birch, oak and ash. 





Columbus, Ohio—Strength is the chief feature of the 
trade. Despite the holiday season buying has been active 
and prices are strong all along the line. Retailers and 
factories buy briskly, box and furniture factories being 
the best manufacturing customers. Factory stocks are 
not large. The general tone of the market is good and 
Shippers look forward to an active business after the first 
of the year. Retail stocks are not large. Quartered oak 








is strong and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and 
seconds, $88; No. 1 common, $55. Plain oak stocks are 
also active and prices are: Firsts and seconds, $56 to 
$59; No. 1 common, $36; No. -2 common, $26, and No. 3 
common, $16.50. Ash is strong and the same is true of 
basswood. 





Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows considerable improvement; 
the low grades especially are in heavy demand. Very 
little stock is going on sticks. Prices remain firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Local wholesalers who handle Hemlock ex- 
pect a very good spring trade and are hopeful that this 
wood will remain in the strong position that it has had 
for several weeks. However, a keen eye is kept upon the 
yellow pine situation with the hope that there will be no 
break in prices on that wood. Prices are high on hemlock 
and the buying end makes no quibble over prices asked. 
Embargoes on eastern railroads are interfering consider- 
ably with the trade of local wholesalers in territory east 
of Chicago, and the railroads seem to offer little in the 
way of relief. Hemlock stocks in the North are badly 
broken. Now that the inventory season is about over an 
increased demand from the yard trade is expected. 


Boston, Mass.—The stronger tone of the market is 
maintained, altho trade is rather quiet, a condition natu- 
rally expected immediately after New Year’s Day. North 
Carolina pine roofers and southern pine boards are now 
held here at very firm prices. There are few people who 
will concede from $23 this week for clipped boards, stock 
lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, and $23.50 is expected 
soon, as stocks in first hands are reduced and consump- 
tion is somewhat better than normal for this market. 
Plank do well at firm prices. Hemlock dimension is quiet, 
most buyers preferring spruce or southern pine. 


New York.—Demand for boards and special sizes is 
decidedly strong. Many shipments for points in this 
district are badly delayed by embargoes, and it is not a 
question of getting the price but of making deliveries. 
The open weather has permitted suburban building to 
progress satisfactorily and retailers are in need of assort- 
ments. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds quite firm, tho de- 
mand has been lighter lately on account of the inventory 
season and the heavy snow. An advance in prices is ex- 
pected within the next few weeks, as stocks are small. 





Columbus, Ohio—Stocks of hemlock are rather small 
and receipts are restricted by the car shortage. Prices 
rule firm and all recent advances have been maintained. 
Every effort is made to increase distribution, but car 
shortage and congestion is a great handicap. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—This wood continues to enjoy a good market. 
There was the customary lull during the holidays, but 
January is expected to prove a very good month. Confi- 
dence is felt that this wood will remain strong in both 
demand and price for some time. There is considerable 
searcity at mill points, especially of No. 2. 


Boston, Mass.—Very firm prices are now quoted on all 
grades of poplar. Stocks at the mills are much reduced, 
while demand is more active than was expected this 
winter. Some firms here have so many undelivered orders 
on their books that they are not seeking new business. 
The best yellow poplar in 4/4 stock is quoted at $65 this 
week and nothing in firsts and seconds grade, inch, is 
offered for less than $63. 


Baltimore, Md.—The least promising diversion of poplar 
is the high grades, the market for which is greatly re- 
stricted with the virtual closing of the foreign markets. 
Producers as well as distributers, however, are much 
gratified over the increased demand for the lower grades, 
which constitute naturally the most important part of 
the business. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is a good demand as stocks are 
short and considerable buying is done by manufacturing 
plants. Prices are firm. Car shortage holds hack ship- 
ments and causes considerable trouble. 


Ashland, Ky.—Every grade is in good demand and the 
movement is as heavy as the railroads will permit. Stocks 
both in lumber and logs are low, and very little milling 
is going on. Prices are firm, with a tendency to advance. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—The improved fir situation on the Coast is 
reflected in this market, and conditions are firm. There 
is expected heavier buying by the railroads, and should 
it develop conditions are likely to continue firm for some 
little time. Now that the inventory season is over there 
is also likely to be increased buying by the yards. Coast 
people report the car situation easier and this condition 
is appreciated by local wholesalers. Spruce remains in 
the same position that it has been, and the movement of 
red cedar shingles is only seasonable. 


Seattle, Wash.—This week shows a greatly reduced pro- 
duction, a better than normal demand, and an improve- 
ment in shipping conditions at this point. Prices are stiff 
and mills are overloaded with orders. Altho shipments are 
slow in reaching destination and box cars are still very 
scarce, millmen consider that they are being better served 
than producers in other sections of the country. Indica- 
tions point to still further stiffening in market value as 
the output is bound to be lessened during the next two 
months, when most of the mills in the mountains will be 
forced to close down because of snow. Export prices 
have advanced $3.50 a thousand during the last ninety 
days and all branches are in healthy condition, with the 
exception of the coastwise or domestic cargo trade. 


Portland, Ore.—The fir lumber market is reasonably 
firm and the car shortage is about the same as a week 
ago} with no sign of any great improvement in the imme- 
diate future. A large number of the mills in the Columbia 
River and Willamette Valley districts are closed for the 
holidays and present production therefore is light. The 
mills-report a good volume of business on their books and 
orders better than normal for this season of the year 
The log market here is firm. Cedar shingles hold firm at 
much higher prices than a year ago. 


























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

_ If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for. twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


























MiupNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
























Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 

































The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 






representation SeTEEL COMPANY 
you ought to Eman rienee sunconn 


use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 








US PAT OFF 


The Original Colored RM 


@ED 
HERCU LES WIRE ROPE 


Strand Wire Rope 


is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 


Minn MO MU 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 

Acme The popular waterproof crayon today. 


Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. 
The same quality as Acme 


Mammot Crayons but are larger in dia- 
meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 

A small, very hard wax 
20th Century crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Can be had in any color. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND PRIZE 
nr 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





nN FOREST LAND Seo ee et 
postpaid, $1.25 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues firmer, with 
prices maintained and the mills well supplied with orders. 
The output is greatly curtailed, about half the mills being 
idle for the customary annual repairs. The rail shipping 
situation is improved at most of the mills. Cargo de- 
mand is larger with prices firm and vessel freights also 
unweakened. Logs are firm and the surplus in the water 
decreasing. 

—— 

Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no change in the fir 
situation. Red cedar siding is strong and quoted at $20.50, 
Coast basis, for 6-inch clear; $19.50 for A and $13.50 for 
B grade. An advance of 50 cents for posts has been 
quoted. 





Boston, Mass.—The wholesale men interested in fir, 
spruce and cedar from Pacific coast mills are advised of 
a general advance of $1 on all medium and high grades. 
Some Douglas fir building lumber is now offered here, 
but at very high prices, and the assortments are far from 
being complete or even fairly satisfactory. Rail ship- 
ments of cedar are being sold at firm prices to the port- 
able house people. There is also a moderate rail business 
in fancy spruce wanted for manufacturing purposes and 
in house finish manufactured on the west Coast. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions show 
greater strength and dealers generally predict a better 
movement of fir this year. With Coast prices firming 
up inquiries have been on the increase and orders are 
coming thru in larger numbers than previously at this 
time of year. With shipping facilities from the Coast 
more favorable dealers believe that larger quantities of 
fir than ever before will be brought east to relieve the 
shortage in other items. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—There was the usual holiday lull in the mar- 
ket, for western pines, but the early part of the new year 
is expected to witness considerable buying, if it is possi- 
ble to get the trade what it wants. Most of the mills in 
the West are loaded up with orders and will have all 
that they can do for some time in taking care of business 
already placed. Prices are strong on western, Cali- 
fornia white and sugar and Idaho white pine. As an in- 
dication of the strength of the market, there is a differ- 
ence of $6 in the high and low prices between quotations 
of six months ago and now on No. 1 western pine shop. 
No. 3 western pine boards, 8, 10, 12 inches last spring sold 
$1.50 off the list and today the quotations are $1.50 above 
the list. Other instances could be given as indicative 
of improved prices that prevail today over several months 
ago on items on all pines in the West. 


Boston, Mass.—A very satisfactory business is being 
done here. Notwithstanding the high level of prices retail 
buyers and manufacturing consumers in this market are 
placing orders freely. It is evident that those on the 
buying end of the market have abandoned hope of secur- 
ing any concessions for some time. Current quotations 
on carefully graded western white pine are as follows: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine 
common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 674, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 cuts, 
4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch and T-inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch and 9-inch, 
$39; 10-inch, $40. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is reported good, but wholesal- 
ers are unable to get stocks wanted. It is practically im- 
possible, it is said, to get cars east of the Mississippi. 
A large number of orders are on the mill books still un- 
filled. Sellers have found it expedient to advance their 
prices, for stocks in yard have been moving rapidly and 
have become much depleted. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pines have been inactive 
during the last week and may remain so for some time. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Trade in redwood remains satisfactory, altho 
there was the usual lull during the holidays. Both the 
demand and prices are strong, and the spring is expected 
to bring healthy buying. Now that the inventory season 
is over the yards, no doubt, will start to place considerable 
business. 





San Francisco.—The redwood lumber market is very 
firm with excellent inquiries for practically all grades. Ex- 
port business on clears is expected to show quite an in- 
crease during 1917. Demand for redwood ties for export 
has picked up and there are numerous inquiries from 
home and abroad. On Dec. 27 another advance of $1 on 
redwood lumber was made, when Discount sheet No. 4 
was issued. According to this, clear green lumber will 
be sold at $4 off list 5 and common green at $6 off. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Large forwardings of North Carolina pine 
by water thru this port were noticeable during the last 
week, while rail shipments showed a marked decline be- 
cause of new embargoes. The aggregate sales during the 
week were much less than the week previous, and lighter 
than has been the case for several months. Number 1, 
4/4 edge, sold at $25.25 to $26.25; No. 2, $22.25 to $23.25; 
No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50; 4/4 edge box, $16.50 to $17.75; 4/4 
edge culls and red heart, $14.50 to $15.50; 4/4 cull red 
heart, $8 to $10. Six-inch box rough, $17.50 to $18. No. 1, 
8-inch rough, $29.75 to $30.50; No. 2, $28 to $30; No. 3, 
$21 to. $22; box, $18 to $18.50; culls and red heart, $16.50 
to $17.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $31.50 to $33.50; No. 2, 
$28.50 to $31; No. 3, $23 to $24; box, $19 to $19.50; culls 
and red heart, $17.50 to $18.25. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$35 to $36.25; No. 2, $32.75 to $33.50; No. 3, $24.50 to $26; 
box, $20.50 to $21.25; culls and red heart, $18 to $18.75. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to $28; No. 2, $24 to $25; box, $17.50; 
No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $30.25; box, $17.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, 
$31.50 to $32.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.50 to $19.25: 
box bark strips, $11 to $12. No. 1, 6-inch dressed, $31.50 
to $32.50; No. 2, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 1, 8-inch, $382.25 to 
$33.50; No. 2, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $33.25 to $34.50; 
No. 2, $32 to $32.75; No. 1, 12-inch, $38.50 to $40; No. 2, 
$33.25 to $34.50. No. 1, }§-inch rift flooring, $40; No. 2, $36. 
No. 1, {g-inch flooring, $26.75 to $28; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.50; 
No. 3, $21.75 to $22.75; No. 4, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 
3g-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.50; 
No. 3, $13.25 to $14.50; No. 4, $10. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, 
$18 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 8, $15.50 to $16.50; 
No. 4, $12 to $12.50. No. 1, }%-inch partition, $27.25 to 


$28.50; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 3, $22.75 to $24.50. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22.50 to $24. Six-inch 
roofers, $18.25 to $19; 8-inch, $19.25 to $20; 10-inch, $20 
to $21.25; 12-inch, $21 to $21.75; factory flooring, $20 to $22; 
lath, $3.15 to $3.25; N. C. Pine Sizes, $18.50 to $21.50. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on all North Carolina pine 
lumber are very firm, and it is not so hard to make sales 
at the higher prices as it is to get the lumber here. 
Sellers who can promise prompt delivery of roofers have 
no trouble in getting $23 for 6-inch boards and $24 for 
8-inch, Boston rate. Since the tone of quotations on 
rough edge stiffened this line has been receiving rather 
more attention lately. Buyers appear inclined to believe 
that another advance is coming shortly. At present 4/4 
rough edge can be bought here at $30.50 to $30.75, with 
some sellers demanding an even $31. North Carolina 
pine partition sells better here than it has previously for 
some time. There have been sales made of No. 1 parti- 
tion, }§x3%4-inch and %x3%-inch, at $32. This is $1.50 
to $2 more than this line was offered for here a few 
months ago. 


Baltimore, Md.—As was to have been expected, marked 
quiet characterized the end of the year. Orders, however, 
were of gratifying number and scope. The mills have 
plenty of calls for shipment on hand, with the tendency as 
to prices continuing upward. All local indications are in 
favor of a good prospective business. 


New York.—Demand is good, but the holidays have 
caused some easing off in the urgency which prevailed 
early last month. Quotations are strong and buyers 
move cautiously, which, because of lack of shipping 
facilities, is wise because observers point out that at 
the right time there will be plenty of stock available for 
quick wants. As it is now, interior yards have the 
advantage over those nearer large terminals, some of 
which are practically shut off from delivery. Low grade 
stocks especially are scarce and bring good prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—No great volume of stock is moving just 
now, as the retail yards are taking their annual inven- 
tories and a large amount of snow has fallen to interfere 
with building operations. The mills are now able to reach 
some points that have been under embargo, but some 
difficulty is still experienced from car scarcity. Prices 
hold up firmly, with better grades showing more strength 
than usual. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The let-up in the yellow pine demand during 
the holiday period this year did not prove so pronounced 
as many thought it would. Right thru the holidays there 
was more buying than many had expected. Perhaps the 
slightly easier car situation had a tendency to induce buy- 
ers to place business. Reports from mill points indicate 
that while mills located on main lines are getting a bet- 
ter car supply there is still considerable suffering by the 
mills not so favorably located. However, mills west of 
the river appear to be getting a better supply than plants 
east of the river. Prices remain firm and so far there 
is no indication of weakening. Prices are especially 
strong on dimension, No. 1 and~2 common boards, flooring 
and ceiling. During the week there was considerable line 
yard buying, and now that the inventory season is over 
general buying by the yards is expected. The general be- 
lief in the trade is that if yellow pine is able to weather 
the next few weeks the situation will likely remain strong 
for some time. There is no reason in the world for a 
break, say the well informed, because prices on every 
other commodity are so high that yellow pine ought to 
maintain its status. 





Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $23.50; No. 2 EG, 
$16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $28.25; 
C FG, $22.25; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $16. 
1x4-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $36; B EG, $35; C EG, 
$27; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16; A FG, 
$27; B & better FG, $26; B FG, $25.50; C FG, $24; D FG, 
$20; No. 1 FG, $22.75; No. 2 FG, $16.25. Ceiling—%-inch, 
B & better, $22.75; No. 1, $20.25; No. 2, $13.75; 14-inch, B 
& better, $20; No. 1, $18.25; No. 2, $11.75; %-inch, B & 
better, $26; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, B 
& better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17.25; 6-inch, B & better, 
$27. Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; 
No. 2, $11. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$22.50; No. 2, $17. B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $25.75; 
1x6-inch, $27; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $31; 1x12-inch, 
$31; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $32; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $30; 15¢-inch, 
$29. C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23.50; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, 
$25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27.50; 114x4 to 12-inch, 
$29; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $28. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $22.75; 
1x6-inch, $23.75; 1x8-inch, $23.75; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $27; 
1x12-inch, $27; 114x4 to 12-inch, $28.75; 1144x4 to 12-inch, 
$27.75. Casing & base—4 and 6-inch, $31.50; 8 and 10-inch, 
$32.50. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $33.50; 11%, 1% and 2-inch, 
$36. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 
16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch CM, 16-foot, 
$18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $20; other 
lengths, $20.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $21; other lengths, 
$21.25. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $13.50; 
1x4-inch CM, $13.25; 1x6-inch CM, $16.50. Fencing—No. 3 
(all 6 to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $11; 1x4-inch CM, $11.25; 1x6- 
inch, $12.75; 1x6-inch CM, $12.75. Boards—No. 1, %4x8- 
inch, 14 and 16-foot, $17; other lengths, $17.50; }$x8, 14 
and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, $19.25; %4x10, 14 and 16- 
foot, $18.75; other lengths, $18.50; }2x10, 14 and 16-foot, 
$19.50; other lengths, $19.75; %4x12, 14 and 16-foot, $21.50; 
other lengths, $22; }3x12, 14 and 16-foot, $24; other lengths, 
$23.50. Boards—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), %x8, $16; 12x8, 
$16.25; %x10, $16.25; 18x10, $16.50; %x12, $17.50; 33x12, $18. 
Boards—No. 3 (all 6 to 20-foot), x8, $11.75; }2x8, $12; 
34x10, $12; 43x10, $12.25; 34x12, $12.75; 33x12, $13.25. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16-foot,, $19.50; other lengths, 
$19.75; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, 
$19.75; 1x12-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $20; other lengths, $20.50. 
Shiplap—No. 2 (all 10 to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $17; 1x10-inch, 
$16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.25. Shiplap—No. 3 (all 6 to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $138.50; 1x10-inch, $13.25; 1x12-inch, $18. Car 
material—all 1x4 and 6-inch; B & better siding, $26; No. 1 
siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20; No. 2 sid- 
ing, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 lining, $14.50. All 2x6, 
8 and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $22; No. 2 decking, $16; 
heart face decking, $23. Plaster lath— No. 1, $2.10; No. 2, 
$1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $11.50; 8 and 10-foot, 
$12; 12-foot and longer, $12.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $23; 28-foot, $31; 
No. 1 rough, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14 and 16-foot, $22; 28- 
foot, $28. Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14- 
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foot, $24; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.75; 14-foot, $24.50. No. 1 
square S & E—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, $25.50; 38-foot, $28.50; 40-foot, 
$83; 50-foot, $42. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $20; 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1 square S & E, $18; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, 
rough heart, $21; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S & E, 
$18.50; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S 4 S, $25; 8x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch No. 1 rough, $22. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square S & BE, $23; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $18.75; 2x10 to 10x10- 
inch, $19.25; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $19; 2x14, 16-inch and up, 
$24. Paving block stock—No. 1S & B, $15.50; No. 1 square 
S & B, $15; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10- 
inch, 14 and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $20.50; No. 2, 1x10- 
inch, 10 to 20-foot, $16. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$3.50 and $4 off list; 10, 12, 14, 18 and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, 
$4 and $4.50 off list; 22 and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and 
$7 off list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $9.85. 
Prime heart decking, 34x6%4-inch, 24-foot lineal average, 
$52; 2 and 8x5-inch, 20-foot and up, 27 lineal average, $50. 
Battleship decking, $100. Stringers, 24 and 26-foot, rough 
heart, $26.50. : 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dealers report an active trade, despite 
the interruption of the holiday season. There are many 
orders from line yards coming in for spring stock. It 
is not. believed that the car situation will relax very 
much soon, but nothwithstanding, the yellow pine men 
are making their preparations for what they believe will 
be a good year. Prices are very firm. Dimensions are 
reported as the only comparatively weak item in the 
group. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The yellow pine situation remains 
quiet. Few salesmen are on the road, and with yards 
taking inventory, inquiry has been only seasonable. Mills 
which shut down over the holidays are resuming opera- 
tions this week, and with a slight improvement reported 
in the car situation business is expected to pick up at 
once. Prices hold firm. Buyers are coming into the 
market this week and manufacturers look for a likely 
trade from now on. 


Boston, Mass.—Orders are not so plentiful this week as 
they were immediately after rail embargoes were modified 
in December, a fact with which the annual inventorying 
probably has much to do. But such sales as are made 
are put thru at very firm prices. A very good winter 
and spring business is expected. The rail transportation 
situation shows some improvement, but deliveries are 
still very slow. Flooring is rather quiet just, now, but 
inquiries promise a good January business. Quotations 
are very firm on the following basis: Quarter sawn A, 
$42 to $44; quarter sawn B, $40 to $41.50; quarter sawn C, 
$32 to $35. Sales of B & better plain sawn have been 
made lately at more than the C grade of quarter sawn 
flooring costs, the buyers sorting out the best of the 
lumber delivered and selling it to the builders at fancy 
prices. Partition is firm, but very scarce here, the B & 
better, %x34-inch, bringing not less than $32. Southern 
pine timbers and plank sell better than most people 
expected they would at this season, and at very firm 
prices. No. 2 common boards are getting fair attention 
and quotations are very firm at $23 for 1x6-inch and $24 
for 1x8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—Altho the end of the year brought a 
lull in the longleaf pine trade, the strength of the situa- 
tion remained unimpaired, and millmen continue to report 
a very good inquiry, with prices holding up and even 
showing a tendency to advance. All divisions of the trade 
seem to be in fair shape, with prospects that the inquiry 
will expand and that the productive agencies will be 
taxed to meet the requirements placed upon them. 


New York.—Demand is seasonable, but there is not the 
snap there was two weeks ago. Orders, however, come 
along satisfactorily at good prices. Stocks at mill points 
are ample, but the shortage of cars is felt as keenly 
among the longleaf pine mills as in any other branch of 
the lumber industry. Good inquiries are in the market 
and prospects indicate some good sized contracts being 
placed before spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The supply of yellow pine shows little 
increase, tho some mills report a slight improvement in 
the car supply. But many railroad points are still em- 
bargoed and railroad men say that congestion in some 
degree will probably exist for some weeks yet. Demand 
for stock has fallen off on account of the weather, which 
has been quite wintry lately. Not much change has 
occurred in prices, but the market shows much strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report greater diffi- 


culty than at any other time during the year in placing . 


orders with the mills for stocks to be shipped for spring 
delivery. Announcement comes from the manufacturers 
that they have orders enough to keep them busy for two 
months and they are not disposed to accept new business 
at former quotations. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Holiday week was marked by a 
slowing down of production, bookings and shipments, but 
individual comment indicates that the market is in good 
condition and the outlook bright. More than 30,000 cars 
of unshipped orders were on hand at the week’s close 
and interest centers upon the developments in respect 
of car supply at present. Prices are reported well main- 
tained and mill assortments of unsold stock considerably 
broken. Complaints of car shortage are still heard, par- 
ticularly from the mills east of the Mississippi, but the 
situation on the whole is improved. 


Chicago.—The strength of the cypress situation is 
shown in the further advance that was made during the 
week on finish, there being an advance on some items of 
$1. Now that the inventory period is over some good 
yard buying of cypress is expected and what wholesalers 
worry more about than anything else is a shortage in 
stock at the mills. The somewhat easier car situation 
helps conditions materially. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The trade is taking its holiday. There 
is little movement at this time and no significant features. 
What call there is is for yard stock in mixed cars. The 
more stringent rulings of the National Cypress Associa- 
pr a being met and apparently there is little dissatis- 
action. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market holds steady and sub- 
stantial advances have been made on nearly all items of 
finish. General, but smaller, advances have been made 
in other grades. 


Boston, Mass.—Thick cypress is very scarce and ex- 
traordinarily expensive. All grades of cypress are firm 
and the market has never been stronger than it is at 
present. Deliveries are very slow, however. Current 
quotations on ones and twos are: 4/4, $49 to $51; 5/4 and 
6/4, $50 to $52; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $75. 
No. 1 shop is quoted as follows: 4/4, $30 to $32; 5/4 and 
6/4, $388 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. e 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand has kept up in a most gratify- 
ing manner and the outlook is altogether reassuring. The 
local yards have been holding down with orders, but 
unless the indications prove misleading, an expansion in 
commitments may be looked for. Prices have been hold- 
ing very firm. 


New York.—Owing to the holidays the demand slack- 
ened off a little, but retail and large distributing yards 
have been doing a good business on account of their 
ability to make immediate delivery. Cargo business is 
out of the question and the difficulty of getting cars 
means that shipments are so far behind that the buyer 
of straight car lots can not know when his orders will 
be filled. The business handled thru local yards is done 
at good prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is satisfactory, but supplies are 
below the average and receipts are coming in much more 
slowly than desired. Prices show a firmer tendency. Buy- 
ing is principally in small lots for immediate use, but is 
expected to improve as soon as weather conditions are 
more favorable. Consumers’ stocks are said to be small. 


Columbus, Ohio—Trade rules firm and the volume of 
business is only limited by the car shortage. Prices are 
firm and inclined to advance. Retail stocks are not large 
and are considerably broken. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations in this market on red cedar shin- 
gles this week are $3.36, Chicago basis, on clears, and 
$2.97, Chicago basis, on stars. These quotations are no 
change on clears, but a 5 cents advance over the previous 
quotations on stars. White cedar shingles continue to 
move in this market at $3.35 for extras, Chicago basis, 
and $2.55 for standards, Chicago basis. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The trade here reports hardly any- 
thing doing thru the holiday and inventory period. 


Seattle, Wash.—The close of the week shows a stiffen- 
ing of shingles altho the week opened with a decline in the 
price of stars. Prices generally quoted on stars are $1.85 
to $1.90 a thousand, while business has possibly been 
taken at 5 cents lower than that. Clears are strong at 
$2.15 a thousand with many quotations going at $2.25. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices are firm, 
with advances predicted. Stocks on hand are reported 
low, with many mills idle, and orders not so easily placed. 
The car supply is reported easier. Shingle logs are firm. 
Air dried shingles bring $2.35 in the local city trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Despite the fact that shingle stocks 
at the yards are very low, prices have dropped again. 
In the last week prices have .ranged all the way from 
$1.75 to $2.05 for stars and $2.10 to $2.35 for clears, Coast 
basis. A general desire to clear up on transits and by 
wholesalers to make way for new stock caused the drop, 








Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 


St. Helens Creosoting Co. 


912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 44 x81¢ inches, Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never was in the lumber a 

ness. He never wrote any wise 

By DOUGLAS MALLOCH Ress He never 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book /# a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.”’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business, 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
withasmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, $1.60. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








For SALE 


175 H. P. Fishkill Corliss Engine: 
Lumber Sheds and large piling ground. 


Address— 


Well Established, Modern 
Retail Lumber Yard and Mill 


Located at Herkimer, Herkimer County, New York; two miles from the Remington Arms and 
Ammunition Co. and Remington Typewriter Co. plants at Ilion, N. Y.; three miles from the 
thrifty village of Frankfort and six miles from the city of Little Falls, N. Y. 


Factory is 60x180 feet, two floors and is equipped throughout with 


All Modern Machinery 


Electric Lighting Plant. 


Mohawk and Malone Railroad of the Adirondack Division and the New York Central Railroad 
siding direct to the factory and yard facilitating the handling of material, etc. 
If you are looking for a location here’s a good buy. 


Write today for full particulars. 


D. F. STROBEL, Herkimer, N. Y. 











PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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and the market was so unsettled that in several instances 
cars were sold at a loss in order to clear up, in the face of 
the slack demand. Manufacturers and jobbers look for a 
sharp advance as soon as the inventory work is over and 
the weather clears to admit of a resumption of building 
operations. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath are in 
excellent demand, with mill supplies low and considerably 
broken so far as shingles are concerned. Prices, including 
the advances noted during December, are reported well 
held. 


Boston, Mass.—The shingle market continues to be very 
firm, but buying is not so active as it was a month ago, 
which is to be expected at this time of year. White cedar 
extras continue to be quoted at $4 and the clears at $3.65. 
For some brands more is asked and paid. Present indi- 
cations are that the shingle market is going higher before 
the end of this month. Offerings are not plentiful and 
manufacturers’ stocks are moderate enough to permit 
them to be less lenient about prices. Red cedar shingles 
also are getting firmer. It is hard to find a good extra 
under $4 and there are a number of brands for which more 
is asked successfully. Spruce clapboards continue to com- 
mand very firm prices, altho the demand is quiet. Extras 
bring $54 and clears $52. Red cedars are offered at $20 a 
thousand feet, but the majority of the builders prefer 
spruce clapboards around here. The lath market is about 
steady, 15-inch lath bringing $4.75 to $4.85, and 1%-inch 
lath $3.90 to $4. The call for furring is only moderate. 
Good 2-inch sell up to $23 and 3-inch at $1 less. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shingles has been only fair 
lately, owing to the bad weather. The movement of 
shingles eastward from the Coast is greatly retarded by 
the car shortage and dealers say they expect prices to 
hold firm on account of a scarcity of shingles when the 
demand shows its customary spring business. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Since the first of the year 
retailers have shown more concern in the shingle market 
than for several weeks. The car and supply conditions 
are not considered encouraging and inquiries are on the 
increase for Coast stock for spring deliveries. Some new 
business is being offered but only for stock in transit. 
Conditions are considered favorable for active consump- 
tion with the arrival of spring. 


Columbus, Ohio—The shingle situation is rather strong, 
despite the holiday season and incidental stock taking. 
Receipts are light because of car shortage. Prices rule 
firm. ‘The lath trade is steady and prices are firm. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—Ambition to contract for cooperage, also for 
cooperage stock, notwithstanding the high ruling prices 
compared to those of a year ago, is shown along every 
branch. European governments are in search of alcohol 
barrels and hogsheads thru their financial connections in 
this country, causing prospects for a continuation of 
present elevated prices. Most of the present purchases 
of tight barrel staves are made by agents of northern 
coopers and large oil companies, which is made necessary 
by over-critical inspection by the buyers when sold direct. 
Prices have not changed during the last week, owing to 
the liberal purchases made in the fall, and stocks of 
considerable size are still on hand. Oil barrels and tierces 
are firm at $1.85 for red oak and $2.10 to $2.25 for white oak 
six-hoop. Pork staves are firm and higher. Circled oil 
heading is in active demand and most of the heading 
mills are tied up with contracts at lower prices. Dis- 
tilleries have not started work and inquiry for whisky 
staves is moderate. Bourbon staves and heading are in 
good demand. There is no change in slack barrel staves 
and headings or hoops. Manufacturers of ash staves and 
heading anticipate better prices within sixty days. There 
are more offerings of 91%-foot hickory box straps at steady 
prices, but no demand for hickory flour hoops or head- 
liners. The car shortage is a great hindrance to the 
cooperage trade, also scarcity and high prices for labor 
retard trade, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 







~ ge elm flour staves........-+0. sabe 8.50 

o. 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5.25 
No “4 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, DEE BOL 2 c.ns00s crv cnvccerverccoveceses 06% 
No. 1, 17% 1- inch — heading, per set, . 

nominal ..cccecss $000 00 convece eoccee 05 to -06 
White oak lard tierces. 5 eb 5 bpd 6b 00% 5 06 bees cove - 1.85 
Circled white oak, oil heading, oe ‘set ieeres .30 to 31 
Red ok tlerces.....cccccccccccccccvcccces 1.35 to 1.55 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves. os os 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading -28 





Tierce hoops ........«-. 
Hickory box straps...... 
M. R., 80-inch gum stave 3 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M 9. 50 to 7 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........e.eeee. to 4.75 
Half barrel ‘basswood heading, per set..... ° -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ » 6.00 
| > Sa re .55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to 35 
Ten-round hoop barrels..........e.- psewee's -46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............ ~es eos 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
OL EEENIED css ivin 66 0 54600000 6'0'006.0% 37 «to 38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... - 18.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 54%-foot hoop, per M...........6.. ® to 6.50 
i, SUN a5 64.590 «500006953008 00s oases 62.00 to 65.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M....ccccccscoce --. 38.00 to 40.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M............ 42.00 to 45.00 
DOEK DAFTSIS .n.ccccsccccves oe nner enscesces 1.00 to 1.05 
Pork barrels, ash..... “sekee seenves veeeeons 80 to -95 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for boxing and crating lumber 
continues active. Offerings of box boards are taken 
promptly at good prices. Pine shooks sell at $30 freely 
and spruce at $26 to $28. Good pine box boards, round 
edge, inch, can not be had at less than $21. Spruce of 
the same specification fetch up to $20 and the ordinary 
mill run of spruce and fir mixed with a little pine are not 
offered for less than $18. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Box factories report a good volume of 
business on hand, with smaller supplies than usual. In 
consequence of this condition lumber prices have been 
advanced and are likely to remain higher all winter. A 
large quantity of white pine will be brought in by rail 
during the next few months, but prices at the mills are 
such as to make quotations unusually high here. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers report a steadily increasing 
inquiry for gum shooks. Packing houses use increasing 
quantities of this material for boxing. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of - per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later og be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED-—8’ BAND MILL 
OVERHEAD SKIDDER 
LOGGING EQUIPMENT. 


_I want 8’ band mill complete with engine and _ boilers, 
light locomotive, log cars and an overhead log skidder. Must 


be modern. Full particulars and price in first letter. 
A. J. MUSSELL, 1010 North Cort St., Quitman, Ga. 


HELP US BUY ILL. COUNTRY YARDS 
$25 to $50 tip for advance information with all possible 
details, if we buy. — ground be leased? 
Address 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FLORIDA—DO YOU INTEND VISITING 
The land of health and sunshine this winter? If so, write 
M. J. HOENIG, Prop. Hotei Palms, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
for instructive booklet. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 


Write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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RESAWN HARDWOOD LUMBER. 

A man wanted who understands making thin lumber and 
can sell different standardized lines in or produced from 
that form. Advertiser has rail and water location here, 
mill, machinery, capital and experience in buying lumber. 
Address, giving age, experience, proposal, references and 
ideas of remuneration or interest in the business, 

RESAW, P. O. Box 521, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MAN 
At once to superintend piling in yard dry kiln and loading 
cars. Sawmill cut eighty thousand per day. Western pine. 
Will pay good salary to man who can prove his ability. 
Prefer German or Swede. Unless you are absolutely compe- 
tent please don’t answer this ad 

FLAGSTAFF LUMBER CoO., Flagstaff, Arizona. 


COMPETENT PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For an established plant in Ohio, doing about $200,000,000 
a year in retail millwork and stairs, catering largely to the 
cheaper class of work, and employing about 75 men. Must 
be thoroughly experienced, capable of taking entire charge 
of production, 9nd showing results. Permanent position 
for right party. State age, experience in full, giving names 
of places previously employed, also references and salary 
wanted. No wane considered over 45 years old. 

Address . 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply yard in prosperous 
Pittsburgh, young man who can invest at least five thousand 
dollars in capital stock as business is growing rapidly. <A 
rare chance for one who wants to get ahead. Address with: 
references. “A, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT— HARDWOOD YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For yard carrying about ten million feet, operating saw mill 
and dry kilns. Located in a good Arkansas town, with 
good schools. We want a man who can use his head and 
not his legs to get results, and he must be sober. This 
place offers an exceptional opportunity for a man who is 
ambitious and capable of handling this and higher positions. 
In replying state wages wanted, age, married or single, and 
give references. 
Address 














“A, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—THREE GOOD MEN. 
High-grade Millwork Estimator, also Estimator, Detailer and 
Biller of bank and store fixtures, and a draughtsman and 
biller of millwork. All positions in Southern factories of 
high standing. Can also use several good stair and bench 
men. In replying giv age, references and salary wanted. 

Address ‘A. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A-! MAN TO TAKE FULL CHARGE 
Of Lumber Yard and Shipping, also looking after the Manu- 
facturing for Northern Wisconsin Mill cutting about 15 mil- 
lion ft. a year. Prefer man that can invest $5,000.00 
or more. 

Address 








“A, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





WANTED—ONE OR TWO STRICTLY 
First class estimators by Company operating odd work plan- 
Prefer man fa- 
Information Bureau Cost Book. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ing mill in Best City in West Tennessee. 
miliar with Millwork cost. 
ddress “A, 85,” 








MANAGER. POSITION OF IMPORTANCE, 


To manage Hardwood Lumber business. Must know the 
business and be able to sell as well as to buy. No capital 
required. Opportunity of part ownership if desired. Write 
with particulars. Address ‘‘W. 36,” care AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 





WANTED—A STENOGRAPHER 
Who has experience in Purchasing Department by a Yellow 
Pine Manufacturing Plant. Pasccabis working “conditions, 
Will pay a good ey, =" a good man. 
Address . 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
For rough hilly country. Yellow Pine. Must have experi- 
ence in this kind of logging and also must have executive 
ability, be able to take full charge of woods operation and 
operate at minimum cost. For a man who can get results, 
wages will be paid accordingly. Must come well recom- 
mended as we are seeking the best man money can get. 

Address “A, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN, 








WANTED—LUMBER SECRETARY. 

High class man to act as executive secretary of a retail 
lumber association in a large city. Prefer a man under 
forty who has had experience in the lumber business in the 
Middle West—with ability both as accountant and execu- 
tive. In your reply give your business record complete. 
age and salary wanted. A fine position for a high class 
man. No penjilon considered that do not give all the infor- 
mation desired. 

Address “A, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—A MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Kiln drying gum lumber green from saw. State salary 
wanted and furnish references. 
Address “A, 58,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Capable of making out orders, invoicing and taking of gen- 
eral correspondence in Sales Department of a saw mili lo- 
cated in a good north Wisconsin city. Reply in own hand 
writing, stating salary expected, experience and references. 

Address “A. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED—MAN WITH SASH AND DOOR 
Office experience. CHICAGO AND RIVERDALE LUMBER 
CO., Riverdale, Chicago, Ill. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For an exceptionally Nr ims Eastern Iowa town. 
Address . 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—LUMBER YARD MANAGER. 
Married man, good hustler, town one thousand population, 
south western Oklahoma. 

Address A. Oo,” 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With some experience in lumber business as assistant book- 
keeper and stenogr rapher. 
Address “A. 50,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SHOP FOREMAN 
Detroit, Mich., for interior finish, sash, doors, mantles, trim, 
etc. Must understand details and Specifications. Steady 
work for the right man. State salary expected and ex- 
perience. 

Address 








“W. 13,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS CAMP COOK 
For West Virginia logging camp; one who can put up good 
substantial meals at. Teasonable cost. 
Address . 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
Detailer and Biller for factory working 85 men. Only a 
well recommended application will be considered. 

THOMASVILLE VARIETY WORKS, Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And office man for wholesale lumber office in Chicago. Give 
full particulars and references in your first letter. 

Address “A. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
Who can operate Elliot-Fisher machine for billing orders into 
sash, door and odd size mill work factory. Answer in own 
handwriting, giving experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. Near Chicago. 
Good prospects. 

ddress “L. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 
Middle West. 

Address 




















“L. 8,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





WANTED-IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and sopem ponent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to become interested financially. 
dress “FR, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE FIRM 
Wants energetic ma 5 man sell on commission. 
Address 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references. 
Address “S. 20,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER FOR 
Old established retail lumber yard in large Ohio city. Five 
to ten thousand investment required to enlarge lumber stock, 
to better supply present large demand. Fine chance for active 
man to get real busy. 
Address “S. 8,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT TRAVELING 
Lumber buyer and inspector, who has another connection, to, 
buy Walnut Lumber for us on the side. 

ddress “T, 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the lum- 
ber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? Write 
to the Wanted and For Sale "Department and we will be 
Ppecaed * to — your letter. It costs only a penny or two. 
rite at on 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il. 






































